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FOREWORD 


The present work is an attempt to institute a systematic 
_ comparison between the phonologies of two Modern Indo-Aryan 
languages, Hindi and Panjabi, The tetm ‘phonology’ in this treatment 
has been used in a wider sense to include phonemics and historical 
phonology. While the latter has become more or less stereotyped, 
the former isa growing science and it is only in the recent years 
that this science has engaged the attention of the linguisticians. The 
Present generation is more interested in knowing the facts of the 
living languages than in the study of how and through which stages a 
particular language came into being. Historicism which was once 
the only approach to language study is now on the decline, and 
protests against it ate increasing day by day. To quote one of such 
protests, “the present century has been characterised by a shift of 
emphasis away from historical and comparative linguistics to problems 
of synchronic analysis. This is undoubtedly a part of major 
intellectual movement with repercussions in all fields of study? 


While this observation is a challenge to those who hold the 
historical treatment in high esteem, the present writer feels the 
necessity of bringing the synchronical and the diachronical treatment 
together, since language is an evolutionary process and the synchroni- 
cal and the diachronical are only two different aspects of the same. 


The work consists of two parts, The first part deals with the 
phonemic analysis of Hindi and Panjabi followed by a comparison of 
the phonemic systems of the two. A plan like this would naturally 
involve some sort of repetition, but it was essential to state the 
phonemics of Hindi and Panjabi separately, this being the first attempt 
in this direction, before a phonemic comparison could be made. The 
second part isa comparative study of the evolution of Hindi and 
Panjabi phonology. The main attempt is to show the mutual 
agreements and disagreements between the two languages in their 
treatment of different Old Indo-Aryan and Middle Indo-Aryan 
sounds, This study revealsthe relationship between these languages 
in the past, their influence on each other and mutual borrowings 
whether in the MIA or NIA stage, The material presented here 


1. Majere Phonétique, January-June, 1957, page 14. 
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may also be utilized for the reconstruction of the Proto-parent 
Hindi-Panjabi language. 

My thanks ate due to the many scholars who have contributed 
in one way or the other to this work, especially to Dr, Siddheshwar 
Varma, Dr, B.N. Prasad, Dr, S. M. Katre and Dr, A, M. Ghatage for 
theit having gone through the typescript of this treatise and given 
many useful sugestions, 

I also have a sense of deep gratitude to Dr, Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji whose esteemed remarks about my previous work on a 
history of the Panjabi language inspired in me the enthusiasm for 
this venture. 

Last, but not the least, the author is grateful to Dr, D. N. Shukla 
and Dr, Hazati Prasad Dwivedi of the Panjab University and to his 
friend and a former colleague Dr. Jagdey Singh of the Kurukshetra 
University for their occasional help and advice. He is no less thank- 
full to the Panjabi Sahitya Akademi, especially its President Bhai Jodh 
Singh, Member of the Panjab Legislative Council, and a senior Syndic 
of the Panjab University, for undertaking to publish this work and to 
the Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute Press, Hoshiarpur for 
doing its job sufficiently well inspits of the handicaps which a work 
like this with a lot of capped and dotted types entails, 


V. B. ARUN 
427-L, Model Town, 
LUDHIANA, 
15th August, 1961. 
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A NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION AND 
PHONETIC AND PHONEMIC TRANSCRIPTIONS 


The system for transliterating or transcribing the Indian words, 
followed in this work, is the Geneva system with some modifications. 
The modifications with additions are as follows : 

: after the short vowels a, i, u indicates that the vowels is 
long. The other vowels being long, the use of this mark is considered 
to be unnecessary in their case. 


{| witha small circle below denote the vocalised or syllabic 
r, |, ie. 9, © of Sanskrit, while + with a dot below stands for the 
retroflex flapped sound (=# in the Devanagari script) in Hindi 
and Panjabi. 


m,O represent the low-mid front and back vowel sounds in 
Hindi and Panjabi. The usual transliteration with ai, au being 
inappropriate for these sounds, e, 2 have been used instead in the 
transliteration as well as in the phonemic transcription. 

ai, au, which stand for Sanskrit diphthongs, also denote the 
MIA vowels in hiatus and the vowels in sequence becoming the 
diphthongal nuclui in Hindi and Panjabi. 

6, used in phonetic transcriptions, shows an unstressed central 
vowel, while in phonemic transcriptions it represents both the 
stressed and the unstressed allophones [A] and [@J. It is sometimes 
used to indicate the svarabhabti also. 

/isused only in the phonetic transcription and denotes an 
accented central vowel sound, the close (sarhvgta) Sanskrit @, heard 
in such Hindi and Panjabi words as kar ‘do’, mar ‘die’ etc, and the 
English son, hut etc. 

%,Gindicate the short e, 0 yowels in Middle Indo-Aryan. & 
denotes the Panjabi short e also. 


A denotes a non-syllabic semi-vowel i in C—V contexts. 
placed above the vowel indicates that the vowel is nasalised. 
gh, jh dh, dh bh used for transliterating the Panjabi words, 


fepresent the Gurmukhi letters for the voiced aspirate series. 
Actually, there are no voiced aspirates in Panjabi, but their 
different modifications accompanied by tone initially, intervocally 


iti 
and finally, These letters, therefore, do not represent the pronun- 
ciation, but are only a convenient way of writing. 
* isa mark of low-rising tone. Tt is placed after a consonant 
followed by a vowel in Panjabi. 
indicates high-falling tone in Panjabi. It is placed above a 
vowel, final or followed by a consonant or a vowel. 
v_ stands for the dento-labial spirant [v] as well as the semi- 
vowel [w], both in the transliteration and the phonemic transcription. 


y represents both the palatal spirant [j] and the semi-vowel [i 
} [ 1] indicate the phonetic transcription. 
| | denote the phonemic transcription. 
means verbal root. 
> means ‘progress in sound towards’, 
<_ stands for ‘descends from’, 


» before a word indicates a hypothetical or reconstructed form. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


AMg=Atdha Magadhi Prakrit. 

Can=Canda, Prakrta-laksana. 

Coll=Colloquial. 

E. Pkt=Eastern Prakrit. 

He=Hemacandra, Siddhahemacandra-sa bdanusasana. 
Jain Prakrit. 


‘Lahnda or Landi. 


assen, 


=Markandeya, Prakrta-sarvasva. 
N.W. Pkt.=North-western Prakrit, 


S. W. Pkt.=South-western Prakrit. 
Vr.=Varatuci, Prakrta-prakaéa. 
Wb. Bh.= Weber, Bhagavati. 


INTRODUCTION 


The name ‘Hindi’ for the language is confusing. It signifies 
the language of Hind or India, in which sense any language belonging 
to India, even of the non-Aryan family, may be called by this name, 
This nomenclature is, in fact, of Muslim origin, and was given first 
to the people of our land called Hind by the Iranians, and then to 
the language also. Another name Hindawi, Hindwi ot Hindui, 
meaning literally ‘the language of Hindus’, also comes from the same 
source, the word ‘Hindu’ being a Persian equivalent of Sanskrit 
‘Sindhu’, Later, however, by the time of Amir Khusrau (1253-1325), 
the word Hindu came to signify non-Muslim Indians to distinguish 
them from the native Muslims who were called Hindi! The 
original sense in both these cases was thus modified, But so far as 
the language is concerned, it would be interesting to note that 
Khusrau has used the two names Hindi and Hindwi indiscriminately 
(e.g. “Hindawi anand Sadi aur sartir’ ; ‘Sozano rista bahindi sai tag’ : 
“Hindi boli arsi ae,’ ete.). Curiously enough, Western Punjabi is still 
known by the name of ‘Hindki'. 


Whatever the original connotation of the word Hindi or 
Hindi to the early Muslims who gave this name to the language, 
Hindi, at the present day, is the name of that NortheIndian language, 
which is the literary and cultural vehicle of the majority of the 
people in Uttar Pradesh, Eastern and Southern Panjab, Rajasthan, 
Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, and which has been adopted to be the 
official language of the Indian Union by its constitution. In its 
spoken forms this language is the lingua franca of India, and thus 
very true to the literary sense of itsname Hindi or Hindustani, ive. 
belonging to India. Sometimes, the word Hindi is loosely used for 
all those diatects which have been linguistically grouped together 
under the two separate names of Western Hindi and Eastern Hindi, 
and also for such old literary forms as Braj, Awadhi, Maithili, etc. 
Linguistically, this usage isnot apt. We take Hindi to be the 
language which has at its basis the Khari Bolt or Vernacular 


1, “Whatever live Hindu fell into the King's hands was pounded into bits 
wnder the feet of elephants. The Musalmans who were Hindi had their lives 
spared”. Amir Khusrau in Elliot, History of India, IIL, 539, Hobson-Jobson, p, 315 
(1836). 
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Hindustani, a dialect of Western Hindi, and which distinguished 
from Urdu by its native style making free use of Sanskrit words. 
Geographically, Khari Boli or Hindustani is the local vernacular 
of Western Rohilkhand, the Upper Gangetic Doab, and the eastern 
parts of the district of Ambala, Being spoken in the north-western 
corner of the atea occupied by Western Hindi, it has to its west 
either Panjabi or the Bangaru of the districts of Delhi and Karnal, 
to its north the Pahari dialects (Jaunsati, and Garhwali), and in the 
south and the east it is bounded by the Braj-Bhakha dialect of 
Western Hindi. According to Grierson’ the language of the State 
of Rampur and of the districts of Muradabad and Bijnaur, east of 
the Ganges and in Western Rohilkhand, possesses the strongest 
resemblance to literary Hindustani. For example, pair [per], hai 
Chel, dany [dy], aur [97] of Standard Hindi are pronounced as such 
in Western Rohilkhand vernacular, but with a slightly less open 
pronunciation as [per], [he], [dor], [or] in the vernacular of Doab, 
Similarly the Upper Doab vernacular prefers d, dh to 7, rh in 
bada ‘great’, cadhna ‘to mount’, etc. for Standard Hindi and 
Western Rohilkhand vernacular bara, cayhna, etc. The Doab 
vernacular also shows preference for n, [to n, 1, which may be due 
to Rajasthani and Panjabi influence. Such variations are natural in 
a language spoken over such a large area. 

The name ‘Panjabi’, likewise, is Persian in origin, and means 
literally ‘the language of the Panjab’. But linguistically, Panjabi is, 
by no means, the only language spoken in the entire area known by 
the name of Panjab. In the east, Punjabi, of course, extends much 
heyond Sutlej, reaching upto Ghaggar, but the rest of the eastern 
Panjab is held by a dialect of Western Hindi, while in the west, i, e. 
the pre-partition western Panjab, it imperceptibly merges into Lahndi, 
a group of dialects historically related to Panjabi but strongly 
influenced by Dardic.? Thus Panjabi is bounded to the east by 
Vernacular Hindustani of Ambala and Bangaru of Karnal and East 
Hissar. To its south it has Bagri and Bikanéri dialects of Rajasthani, 
spoken in East Hissar and Bikaner. To its north and north-east it is 
bounded by Pahari languages of the lower ranges of the Himalayas, 
and in the west it merges imperceptibly into Lahndi. 

‘The earliest reference to this name Panjabi seems to have been 
made by a poet of Rajasthan, Sundar Das by name, who is said to be 


Vol. IX, p. 63. 
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a contemporary of Akbar. It is, however, not known what speech, 
and with what boundaries, he actually meant by Panjabi. Abul-Fazal, 
the famous author of Aine Akbarz, on the other hand, is definite 
about the character of the language which he calls Multani. Hafiz 
Barkhurdar, a Muslim poet of Panjabi and the author of Miftahul 
Figa, who probably flourished in Aurangzeb’s time, describes the 
language of his verse as Panjabi, This reference is of very great 
literary as well as linguistic significance. But unfortunately it is yet 
to be investigated whether Hafiz of Miftahul Figa, and the Hafiz 
who wrote the narrative poems of Sassi Punnii, Mirza Sahiba and 
Yusuf Zulaikhd, are one and the same person. The other names by 
which the language of the Panjab has been referred to are Hindwt 
and Jathi. While the former was actually a mixed speech, the local 
dialect being interspersed with Perso-Arabic vocabulary, the latter 
refers to the people, the predominant Jatt tribe who spoke this 
language, and this name is still used among the numerous names for 
Western Panjabi. 

The literary material available for the study of the oldest forms 
of Hindi and Panjabi is not sufficient, And also, it is not safe to rely 
upon this material written down centuries after its composition. 
Thus Khusrau’s verse, which should be expected to show the earliest 
forms of Hindwi or Khari Boli Hindi, has been much modified on 
account of its being handed down orally and, there is enough reason 
to suspect its authenticity so far as its language is concerned, Similarly 
in the poems ascribed to Farid Shakar-Ganj (1173-1266), found in 
the Adi Granth, we expect to find the oldest specimens of Multani, | 
but of the 130 saloks and 4sabads attributed to this suti saint, not all 
may be his genuine composition. The language of many couplets 
appears to have been greatly modified according to the literary idiom | 
of the loth century when they were included in the Adi Granth. 
Authenticity of the teceived texts of the poems by Gorakh is no less 
doubtful. The language of these texts as received is a mixture of 
Khari Boli, Eastern Panjabi and Rajasthani, and does not appear to be 
much older than that of Kabir who also used a mixed dialect with 


1, About Goralh's time and bitth-place there is no unanimity of opinion 
among the scholars. He has been varicusly described to be belonging to 
the Wth to 14th century A, D. and his birth place ranges from Peshawar to 


—~ Bengal (vide Dr. Mohan Singh: Gorakh Nath and Mediaeval Hindu 
Mysticism, pp. 21-22 ; W. Briggs : Gorakh Nath and the Kanphata Yogis, 
pp. 229.230, 235, 
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the difference that the elements of Khari Boli and Braj-Bhakha are 
more pronounced in his case. 


Owing to the doubtful authenticity and the peculiarities of the 
literary tradition it is really difficult to get at the actual speech of the 
area and the time to which the writer belonged. All the same, it helps 
us to form some idea of the stage of development that New Indo- 
Aryan, in general, and the language of the area, in particular, had 
teached by that time. 


In conglomerating the different languages and dialects—an act 
which was so popular at first with the Mohammedan writers, perhaps 
asa very natural course in the matter of introducing Perso-Arabic 
vocabulary at least, and later with the saint poets whether they 
belonged to Panjab or Varanasi—we also see an attempt to find a 
common vehicle of expression, and the language which has most 
prominently been used in this conglomeration is either Hindi (Khart 
Bolt) or Braj-Bhakha, The latter, however, being the direct 
descendent of Sauraséni Prakrit, and becoming popular with the 
spread of the bha’ti movement of Krishna cult, rose earlier into 
Prominence. From the 16th to tie 18ch century it was a literary 
language par excellence of Northern India, extending also to Central 
India, Rajputana, and to some extent to the Panjab. The Muslim 
aristocracy of Northern India also felt its charm and came under its 
sway, The pattonage of Mughal emperors to Braj-Bhakha is too 
well-known, and the Mohammedan poets like Rahim and Raskhan shall 
ever be remembered by the lovers of Braj-Bhakha poetry. But 
Braj-Bhakha was never a language of the masses, It remained, 
throughout, 2 specialised literary dialect rather than a popular one. 
Hindi, on the orher hand, was popular, not as the language of 
literature but as verkehrssrache or business speech. Tt was 
cultivated long by the Mohammedan aristocracy at Delhi, but it was 
in Deccan that a form of this speech, carried by Mohammedan 
soldiers and adventurers from Northern India, hailing mostly from 
the Panjab and the Bangaru and Vernacular Hindustani dialects area, 
was first employed for literature, and this set an example for the 
language evolving at Delhi, The Deccani Hindi Poetry in its earlier 
phase was not so much Persianised as it became later, In fact, it was 
inthe native tradition. Though written in the Persian script, it 
used Indian ideas and Indian vocabulary, and even in the matter ot 
metre it followed the native Hindi style. It continued to be so upto 
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the 17th century. But from the 18th century onward the Delhi form 
of Hindi which had reached there in the wake of the Mughal army 
over-powered the Deccani Hindi, and a Persianised style began to 
develop for literature in the Deccan, The example was followed 
by the writers of the Delhi speech when a poet Wali brought his 
“Rexta’ speech to Delhi and settled there about 1723. Even then, the 
language was not so much Persianised as in later times, Asits name 
‘Rexta’ (scattered) shows, the Persian words were just ‘scattered’ in 
the line. But gradually it developed a highly Persianised literary 
style, and came to be known as Urdz. Now Urdu, as a language, is 
evidently a Persianised style of Hindi. 


The other style, with a native tradition at its back and with 
native vocabulary being increasingly strengthened by a preponderance 
of Sanskrit words, developed into High Hindi, These two literary 
forms or styles did not exist separately in early days; at least there 
was no Urdu as opposed to Hindi inthe 17th cenutry, But by the 
middle of the 18th century a form of language admitting Perso- 
Atabic vocabulary had been established for writing poetry. This 
laid the foundation for a separate Persianised form, and when towards 
the end of the 18th century or in the beginning of the 19th century 
books were written in prose, the two forms developed side by side. 
Thus we see that while Munshi Sada Sukh Lal (1746-1824) wrote his 
"Sukh Sagar’, a translation of the Bhagawata Purana, in pure Khari 
Boli Hindi, the Bagho-Bahar of Mit Amman (1804) and the ‘Xirad 
Afroz' of Hafizuddin Abmad (1803-1815) were written in the Urdu 
form of the language. J, Gilchrist of the Fort William College at 
Calcutta encouraged the writing of prose in both the forms, The 
two last named Urdu books mentioned above were written at his 
instance at the Fort William College, Similarly, the ‘Prem Sagar’ 
of Lalluji Lal (1803) and the Nasiketopakhyan’ of Sadal Misra, the 
books in Hindi prose, were also prepared under his direction. 
Between these works of early Hindi and Urdu prose the Rani 
Kataki Ki Kakani written by Insha-Allah Khan stands unique as it 
starts with a promise to eschew foreign words. But unfortunately 
the breach, which had started once, could not be made up, rather it 
widened mote and more. Thus Hindi (Khari Bolt or Vernacular 
Hindustani), which forms the basis of High Hindi and Urdu, began 

_rits literary career quite carly, as early as Khusrau's time, but it was 
more popular as yerkehrssprache than asa literaty speech, and it had 
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to strive hard against Braj-Bhakha before it could come to the fore- 
front and attained its present position, As a dialect, it belongs to 
Western Hindi but forms a separate group with Bangaru as opposed 
to the Braj-Bbakha group which comprises Braj-Bhakha, Kanauji and 
Bundeli, and stands in a very close relationship with Panjabi, both 
being the -@ dialects. 


We all know the position’of Sauraséni Prakrit in Middle Indo- 
Aryan speeches. With Mathura as its centre it was used over a 
very wide expanse of area as the spoken tongue. But asa language 
of literature and culture, it extended far beyond the limits of the 
Midland (madhyadesa) as is seen from the predominant position 
assigned to it in the Sanskrit Drama in which all cultured people, 
when not habitually speaking Sanskrit, speak the Saurasént Prakrit, 
and also from the present position of NIA speeches around Western 
Hindi, and thus it must have influenced the dialects spoken in the 
areas properly belonging to other Prakrits, especially the parent 
Prakrits of Panjabi, Rajasthani, Gujarati and Eastern Hindi. Being 
looked upon as the most elegant of the Middle Indo-Aryan speeches, 
it was the Prakrit par excellence in literature, and it would not be 
improbable if ina later phase it assumed the name of Maharastri, 
meaning not ‘the language of the Mahfrastra’, but ‘the language of 
the great kingdom * or ‘great national language’, because of its being 
widely spread in the whole of Northern India. Later, Sauraséni 
Apabhrarnsa, which succeeded it, occupied the same position among 
the Apabhrarhgas, the late Middle Indo-Aryan dialects, from which 
emerged the various New Indo-Atyan speeches, What the Prakrit 
gtammarians have described under the name of Nagata Apabhramsa 
appears to be the standard literary form of Sauraséni ApabhrarhSa 
which was used ina much wider area than its predecessor. Markan- 
deya, a Prakrit grammarian, has enumerated as many as twenty seven 
Apabhraméas, but all of them cannot be considered to have been 
literary dialects. In fact,a majority of them were only local dialects 
or, at the most, styles of Nagara Apabhrariéa with some peculiarities 
Of the dialects of the area in which it was used. The same writer, 
therefore, himself remarks that Nagara, Vracada and Upanagata, 
these are the three Apabhrariéas, the others, because of slight diffe- 
erences, ate not to be taken as different from these. The literary 
Nagara Apabhrarhga must not necessarily be based on Sauraséni alone, 
rather it appears to have at its basis more than one dialect, especially 
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the dialects current in the Panjab, Rajasthan and Gujarat beside 
Western U.P: From the examples quoted by Hemacandra we can 
well imagine a composite character of Nagara Apabhrarhéa, for 
example, in “bhalla hua iu maria, bahini mahara kantu : laijejiam tu 
vaassiahu, jai bhagga gharu entu” the a-ending bhalla, hua, maria, 
mahara, bhagga clearly show an -a dialect at the basis; similarly in 
“dholla mai tuha varia ma kuru diha manu”, varia and diha come 
from an -@ dialect. 


It may be said that there was not much difference between the 
dialects spoken in the Eastern and Central Panjab on the one hand 
and those of Western U, P., Gujarat and Rajasthan on the other, and 
the literary speech based on these dialects held them together for 
many centuries in the first millenium of the Christian era. But in 
the early centuries of the second millenium when literary Apabh- 
rarhsa was in full vigour, being in general employment from Panjab to 
Bengal, the dialects at its basis began to develop independently ; then 
they separated from each other and, after some time, grew into full- 
fledged languages. The process of disintegration might have taken 
two to three centuries, and the tendency perhaps appeared first in the 
eastern dialects, because they were not so closely related to the 
literary speech as th western dialects which formed its basis, 
Geographically, too, the eastern dialects were spoken in far distant 
areas which being politically independent organised themselves into 
separate national entities. This quickened the rise of the regional 
dialects which, in their turn, contributed to the national consolida- 
tion. There were other factors also; the most important being the 
desire to reach the masses, The leaders of the thought of the age, 
who wanted to reach the masses, found in the regional dialects a very 
powerful instrument of propagation. Thus in the eastern tracts we 
find Sarahapa (760 A. D) preaching his gospel in a form of 
Apabbrathsa which was strongly coloured with the vernacular of the 
atea. This should certainly have given a fillip to the eastern vernacu- 
lars to come into their own earlier than their sister vernaculars in 
the west, and an old Bengali literature of songs may be said to have 
come into being from the 1¢th century A,D. But, in the west, the 
Apabhrathsa tradition continued right upto the 4th century, and 
ever afterwards when the new vernaculars had been fully established 


wand essayed their beginning in literature. The later Apabhrarnéa, 


a 


however, shows itself mixed with the vernacular, but the latter could 
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not be fully established until it was taken up by the great masters 
like Gorakh, Kabir and Nanak as an instrument for the propagation 
of their thought. 


Of the western vetnaculars which thus took rise, Braj-bhakha 
may be said to be the true descendent of Sauraséni Apabhrathga, as 
it is the most representative of all the dialects of Western Hindi, 
As opposed to Vernacular Hindustani and Bangaru, both -2 dialects, 
it is mainly -ay dialect, a characteristic which it developed from o 
endings of Sauraseni Prakrit left in hiatus after the elision of inter- 
vocal stops, In Kanauji and Bundeli, the other dialects of Western 
Hindi, the au shortened too, Rajasthani also goes with Kanauji and 
Bundeli. But Vernacular Hindustani and Bangaru agree with 
Panjabi in having their strong masculine substantives, adjectives and 
participles ending ina. This a ending characteristic of Vernacular 
Hindustani may be said, as it appears, to be borrowed from Panjabi, 
But we have seen from the verses quoted by Hemacandra that an 
a-ending Apabbratiga already existed, and that it was amongst the 
bases of the literaty (Nagara) Apabhrathéa, The following more 
verses from Hemacandra’s grammar will support this view : 


lonu vilijiai paniena avi khala mtha ma gajju ; 

baliu galai su jhumpada gori timmai ajju, 

“The salt is disappearing on account of water (rains). O 
wretched cloud, roar not. That burnt hut is getting soaked, Now 
the fair-faced shall be drenched,” 

agai unhau hot jagu vaé stalu teva; 

io punu aggim sala tase unhatanu kewa. 

“The world is heated by the fire and cooled by the wind. How 

‘an heat be acquired by an object which is rendered cool by the fire ?” 
vippia arau jai vi piu to vi tam anahi aiju; 

dggina daddha jai vi gharu t6 t& aggin kajiu. 

“Although my beloved does ill to me, yet bring him (here) 
today. Though the fire burns the house, it cannot be dispensed 
with,” 

jau pavasant® sahil na gaya na mua vise tassu ; 

latiijiai sandesada dintehT suhaya janassu. 

“T did not accompany my friend when he departed, nor did I die 


paration. I, therefore, feel shy in sending the message to him 
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jai raccasi ja itthiat hiada muddha suhava , 

loh® phuttanaepa jitba ghana sahesai tava. 

“If you become fond of whatever you look at, O' my charmed 
heart, you will have to bear greater heat like tempered steel,” 

ammadi pacchayavada piu kalahiaw viali ; 
ghat vivarivi buddhadi hoi vinasaho kali. 
“O mother, I repent that 1 picked up a quarrel with my beloved 
at eventide. The intellect goes astray at the time of calamity.” 
To add to the above a-ending words, badha,a tadbhava form, 
perhaps from Skt. past passive participle vardhita, is found in the 
following couplet by Sarahapa : 
akkhara badha saala jagu, nahi nirakkhara koi; 
tava se akkhara gholiya, java nirakkhara hoi. 
a-ending vocatives also are of common occurence in the 
Apabhrathga verses quoted by Hemacandta in his Prakrit grammar ; 
thus for example : 
1. bappiha piu piu bhanavi kittiu ruahi hayasa 
(bappiha =H, papiha, P. babiha). 

2. hivada phutti tadatti kari kalakkhevé hair 
(hiyada=H. hiya <Skt. hpdaya). 

3. pahiva ditthi goradi ditthi maggu nianta (pahivya=pahiva< 
Skt, pathika, cf Sandesa Risaka: lajjijjau sandesadau 
dinti pahiya piyasu) 

4. mai mittada pramaniau pai jehau khalu nahin 

(mittada =H, mit, P. mitt, mittar<Skt. mitra). 


wn 


jiva dongara tia kottarai hia vistrahi kaim, (hia=H hiya) 


6. bhamara etthu vi limbadai ke vi divahada vilambu. 
G@hamara=H_ bhiivar, P. bhova). 


This agrees with the Panjabi characteristic of forming vocatives 
by adding a to the stem. In Panjabi this tendency is so strong that 
even the Perso-Arabic words used in the language appear with @ 
augmented at theend, e.g. rabba ‘O God’ from Arabic rab; yara 
‘O Friend’ from Pers. yar; dila ‘O heart’ from Pers. dil, Apabh, 
mittada in the line of verse quoted above can be well compared with 
Panj. mittara and yarya; the latter in its oblique form is found used 
by Guru Gobind Singh: “yarye da satthar canga bhatth bheréa da 
raihna”, and the pleonastic ya in this case denotes affection, but 
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mittara is just the augmented form with a, Pleonastic ya, 71 are 
| very common in Panjabi as do or ro in Rajasthani. In some cases, how- 

ever, the pleonastic restricts the sense to imply either smallness or 

affection, or sometimes contempt, 


| Te will not be without interest to compare here a couplet found 
in Hemacandra’s grammar with one, almost identical, in the Sannzha 
Rasa (Sandesa Rasaka) of Abdul-rahman of Multan, a Muslim poet of 
Apabhrarhga who flourished about the 12th century. The couplet in 
| Hemacandra’s grammar runs as follows : 


jau pavasanté sahit na gaya na mua vide tassu : 
lajjijjai sandésada dintehi suhaya-janassu. 


And the couplet in the Sannzha Rasa is as follows : 


jasu pavasanta na pavasia muia vidi na jasu: 
laijijiau sandesadau dinti pahiya piyasu. 


These verses are so strikingly similar that one cannot regard 
them other than two versions of the same. At present, it is not 
necessary to go into the question as to which one is the original, 1 
just want to point out that an Apabhrarhéa dialect with endings 
in @ co-existed with the popular w-ending Apabhrathga, and that it 
| generally favoured the dropping of u at the end either by contraction 
resulting into the lengthening of the preceding vowel or by 
pronouncing it slightly so as to become quiescent, Sandesada in 
Hemacandra’s verse compared with sandesadau in Sandésa Rasaka 
i and gaya, mua without « at the end will show this point. 


The existence of an-adialect of Apabhrarisa being thus 
evidenced, it may be assumed that this dialect, which perhaps origi- 
nally belonged to the area now covered by Panjabi, extended itself 
eastward and southward to the adjoining areas where Vernacular 
Hindustani and Bangaru are now spoken, While the dialects in | 
Panjabi area retained the Middie Indo-Aryan characteristic of 
pronouncing double or long consonants with short vowels, the dialects 
in the adjoining area went with the Braj-Bhakha group in prefering 
single consonant with long vowel, Bangaru and Vernacular Hindu- 
stani of the Upper Gangetic Doab have a peculiar characteristic, 
common to both, but not shared by the other dialects of Western 
Hindi. It is that an intervocal consonant is fortis after an accented 
long vowel. The length of the vowel, in such cases, is slightly 
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reduced in pronunciation, though the writing represents a fully long 
vowel. This tendency is properly against the spirit of Western Hindi 
which simplifies the Middle Indo-Aryan double or long consonants to 
single ones and then compensates the loss by lengthening the preceding 
vowels, On the other hand, it is very strong in Panjabi which resists 
the simplification of long consonants and preserves the original vowels, 
short of long, In a language to which preponderance of long 
consonants gives a clear-cut characteristic tone, it is but natural that 
a single consonant after a long vowel should also become long. The 
oblique plural of lok ‘people’ is therefore Jokka@ instead of 
loka (though written with single 2) in Panjabi. Similarly 
the participle t is pronounced as tt in pita ‘drunk’ kita ‘done’, 
sita ‘sewn’ etc. In Pothoari, a dialect of Western Panjabi, 
the tendency to prolong the consonant is found even where it follows 
a short vowel asin patt@ for pata ‘information’, Thus the fortis 
pronunciation of the intervocal consonants after an accented long 
vowel in Vernacular Hindustani and Bangaru would appear to be 
due to the influence of Panjabi, but it would be more proper 
to explain it as an inheritance from the old -@ dialect which was once 
the common basis of Panjabi, Bangaru and Hindustani. 

From the above we can see the hand of Panjabi in the making 
of Hindi as we know it today. Many of its words, such as sab ‘all’, 
kal ‘tomorrow’ or ‘yesterday’, sac ‘truth’, lagn@ ‘to be attached’ 
or ‘to begin’, lamba ‘long’, biccht ‘scorpion’, bijlt ‘lightning’, pabka 
‘firm’ and paka ‘ripe’, accha ‘well’ etc., so commonly used in Hindi, 
are either due to the influence of Panjabi or imposed Panjabi forms. 
We have discussed at places the mutual influences of these languages 
in detail in the body of this work. Suffice it to say here that Hindi 
owes many of its characteristics to Panjabi. It may be said with 
Grierson that Hindi as a vernacular (ie. Vernacular Hindustani) 
is that form of Western Hindi which shows the Braj-bhakha dialect 
shading off into Panjabi! But this statement is in contradiction 
with another statement of the same author in which he says that 
the substratum of Panjabi is a language of the Outer Circle akin to 
the modern Lahnda, while its superstructure is a dialect of Western 
Hindi* ; that is to say “that an old form of Hindustani (spoken on 
both sides of the river Jamuna and in the Upper Gangetic Doab) has 


—" 1. L.S.1, Vol. IX, p. 65, 
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2. Ibid, p. 615, 
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gradually spread over the whole of the Eastern Panjab, superseding 
of overlying the old Lahnda language, as far, at least, as the upper 
half of the river Chenah,"! In fact, we should say that the @ dialect, 
the common basis cf Panjabi and Vernacular Hindustani, had two 
developments, While in the western area in which the language has 
always heen conservative in character, the dialect preserved the 
Apabhrarhéa characteristic of double consonants with short vowels, 
the dialect in the other area came under the sway of the neighbour- 
ing Sauraséni dialect. the parent of Braj bhakha, and this went 
forward to simplify the double consonants. Consequently we have 
two different languages Panjabi and Vernacular Hindustani. The 
rivet Ghaggar, anciently known as drsadvati, in the Ambala District, 
may be taken as the boundary line between the two languages. 
Kinship of these lauguages reflects itself in many common charac- 
teristics, and it is because of these common characteristics that 
Panjabi sometimes appears to be a dialect of Hindi, and a great 
authority like Grierson has gone so far as to suggest that in the 
development of Panjabi an old Labnda dialect has been superseded 
by an old from of Western Hindi. 


Even in its development asa literary from under the name of 
Urdu, Hindi owes much to Panjabi influence. It is held by some 
scholars that Urdu grew out of Panjabi, It was T, Grahama Bailey 
who first mooted this idea. His main argument was that more than 
a hundred years before the Muslim conquest of Delhi the Turk 
armies remained at Lahore, and the language which these foreigners 
first adopted in India must be that current in the Panjab This 
view has further been advanced and supported by Muhmud Shairani 
and Dr. Sayyed Mohiuddin Qadri Zor. We may agree with this 
view inso far as the dialect spoken at Lahore in the Panjab was the 
first tobe adopted by the Muslim conquerors. But as we have 
seen before, an -a dialect was already in existence and it was the 
common basis of the dialects in the Vernacular Hindustani, Bangaru 
and Panjabi area, The dialects in all the three tracts in those days 
should not have been very different from each other, and the dialect 
thus picked up by these foreigners at Lahore, when carried to Delhi, 
did not appear to them to be materially different from the Delhi 
dialect. But soon the Panjab dialect fell into background, though 
the tone and the characteristic it supplied to the new speech remained. 


1. L.S.1. Vol. 1X, p. 614, 
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We might, therefore, imagine that although the basis for the 
new speech was initially supplied by old Panjabi, the dialects round 
about Delhi and Meerut characterised the speech, The Muslim 
contact no doubt stimulated its growth, spread and even literary 
employment, but it could not be an artificial language, transplanted 
from the Panjab into Delhi and then nursed in the Camp and Court 
of Muslim rulers. The case is, however different with the Deccani 
form of Hindi which developed among its Muslim speakers only and 
had, therefore, no living contact with the people of the area who 
spoke a different speech. The variety of forms found in Deccani is 
not like one natural in a speech, but is due to the circumstances in 
which this speech developed far from its original home. Judging 
from the specimens of early Deccani poetryand prose and the kind 
of speech spoken at present, it may be said that the ancestors of the 
present speakers of Deccani came ftom not one single part of 
Northern India, though the largest number of them might have hailed 
from Panjabi-cum-Bangaru area, Deccani may, thus, be a sister- 
speech to Khari Boli, but not the same, nor its earlier form or stage, 


In the present work we have dealt with only the phonological 
aspects of the two languages, Hindi and Panjabi, and have shown their 
mutual agreements and disagreements, borrowings and influences, 
assigning reasons wherever it has been possible to do so. The 
treatment of other aspects has been left for a future volume. We 
may, however, indicate that the agreement in morphology is even 
Greater than in phonology. The very fact that both are -a dialects, 
that both form their direct plural and oblique singular with ¢ in 
a-stems and that both use né as post-position for the agent case, 
the oblique pronominal forms is, us, jis, kis, and the termination 
ga for the future tense, combined with many other similarities, 
is enongh evidence of the common ancestory of the two languages. 
But it is yet to be investigated how these languages have developed 
their different phonologies and morphologies, and in what way they 
still stand close to each other. This treatment will indicate a very 
close and intimate relationship between the phonological systems of 
the two languages, and from the facts discovered, it would appear that 
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THE PHONEMIC SYSTEMS OF HINDI AND PANJABI: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


HINDI PHONEMES 


1, For the purpose of this work, Hindi means the present 
literary form of the language which, though mainly based on Khari 
Boli, a dialect of Western Hindi, has a preponderance of Sanskrit 
words in its vocabulary. This latter fact is responsible for the 
reintroduction of certain Old Indo-Aryan sounds which had dropped 
or been modified during the course of their development in Middle 
Indo-Aryan, and this change in che norm affects, to some extent, the 
original phonemic system of this speech. Besides, some new fricatives 
have been added to the speech asa result of borrowings from Persian 
and Arabic. 

2. Thus Hindi, at present, has the following phonemes :— 

(a) Segmental 
Vowels : 
Class I Jidu/ 
Class Il [ise wa: 9ou:/ 
Class II ai au! 

The vowels of the Class I are phonetically short and these of 
the Class Hare long. The Class IIT consists of pure diphthongs, 
Consonants : 


@) Srops 
Bilabiat Dental Retrotex Palatal! Velar 
Vels, /p ph} = ft th/ te th/ Ie chf {k kh] 


Ved. {b bh} fd dh/ fe) dh) Ssh br 'g gh/ 

‘The second in each of these pairs is aspirate. 

Gi) CONTINUANTS 

jm mh noah n Nf vs z4yl thet rx bf 

These may be further classed as follows :— 

Labial Demal Alveolar Retrofex Palatal Velar Glottat 

Nasals mmh n oh n 
Pricatives 

Vols, £ 

Ved. vy z y h 
Laterals 
Rolled 
Plapped r 
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1. {c,ch, i, jb] are phonetically affricates, However, phonemirally, they 
Pattern as stops, 


Hindi Phonemes 


The distinctive feature of the nasal phoneme |N/ which could 
not be classed above is nasality only, Te goes by the quality of the 
occlusive or the constrictive that follows, and therefore takes the 


prosodic colouring according to its context. 


| assume the phonetic value of non-sy'labic vowels i, u 


fy, 
respectively when they occur in C—V sequence, and hence may 
he described as semi-yowels, 


(b) Supra-segmental 
Nas 


fon: || 


“(Not marked except when phonemic), 


eh: fi} 


Consonant Len 


Word-jancture : indicated by space. 


Distribution of Vowel Phonemes : 


3, Allthe vowels except those of the Class TIT, are simple 
vowels, and they show contrasts in tongue position (front, central and 
back), tongue height (lose, half-close, half-open, open) and rounding 
(back vowels are rounded, others are unrounded), 


4. Allthe simple vowels occur initially, medially and finally 
except that /@/ occurs rarely before word juncture. The following may 
be noted as examples — 


le! LA] (occurs in stressed syflables only): Jéb/ ‘now’, [kab/ 
‘when’, /patta; | ‘leaf’, }chdkra: | ‘cart’, |pdta: | ‘knowledge’, 


{@] Gccurs in unstressed syllables only); |j0l4:! ‘burn’, 
{rdtn} [eA tan] ‘jewel’, 


fas| 

ji] fis{ ‘this jsir| ‘head’, Ivi uti Ly] a: | ‘bitch’, 
‘community’. 

fil fll! ‘nail, fi ‘Christian’, | r2silis| ‘delicious’ 

{uj Jus! ‘that’, fehuuri: | ‘knife’, [burat | ‘bad’, {sderu/ ‘enemy’. 


fu:} fu:sdz{ ‘barren’, \cuck! ‘omission’, jullu: | ‘owl 

jel jek! ‘one’ Jbecna : | ‘to sell’, 
“may remain’, 

le| fees: | ‘like this’, 

[bel “is, 


lr@he} 


pesa: | ‘pice’, la: | ‘astringent’, 
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fof fos| ‘dew’, [koi:! ‘somebody’, |pdros{ ‘neighbourhood’, 
{ia:tol ‘cue’ (UI pers. Tmp.). 
(0! /aghét! ‘steep’, {kOn! ‘who’, |bichOna:} ‘bedding’, {s0! 
‘hundred’, 
Vowel Sequences 
§, Sequences of vowels, generally, consist of two vowels, but 
sequences of three vowels are also found. The following are the 
patterns of sequence 


Sequences of two vowels 


ai: ae, ia:,te, io, ui, ue, ua:, uo 
is! ‘some’, {nai:! ‘new’, |gai) went’, 
Inae! ‘new’, (mas, pl}, /gae/ ‘went’ (mas. 


idifylay ‘lamp’, (if 


iol 'O girls’, 

‘needle’, /hui:! ‘became’ (fem. singular), 
‘came’ (pl). 
Ihua: } became’ (singular), 
/sa:dhuo| ‘O saints’ (Vocative), 


well’, 


ati, ae, a0, of, ei, ee, uia:, uit 
Ina‘i{ *barber’, |bha:i;| ‘brother’, 

{iace! ‘may go’,)la:e] ‘brought’. 
{kha:o] ‘eat’, (Imp, IL. pl.). 

[roi ‘wept’, fsoi: 
Ikhoe| ‘lost’, {dh 
{hei ‘propelled’ (app 
| ‘hatched’, 

uj ‘big needle’. 

i: ‘cotton’, 


to boat). 


Sequences of three vowels 


, ele, oie, atio 


jichetiel 


i eat’, |kheie| ‘please propel’, {soie! ‘please 
sleep’, /bhazio! ‘O brothers’, 

Tn [bhaia;) also, we have a sequence of three vowels, but the 

pattern is /VVV:), Such patterns are rare in 


di, but quite common 


in the colloquial speech and the dialects. In such cases sequences of 
two vowels before a final long vowel tend to become diphthongs and 
henge mono-syllabic, 


Hindi Phonemes 


In tapid speech, sequences of two yewels alone, also, appear to 
become diphthongal nuclei. 


Distribution of Consonant Phonemes : 
6, All consonants, except /n, N,mbh, nh, lb, r! occur initially, 


medially and finally; [n, nh, Ih,r/do not occur initially, but in all 
other positions ; /N, mh] occur medially only. 


Examples : 


lel [Cp] |pa:pi; ‘sinful’, [pa:p] ‘sin’. 

ipb{ [pb] {phal! ‘fruit’, /phu:phi:! father's sister’, /d0ph) ‘kind of 
drum’, 

{bi [b] {bell ‘bull’, {babu;) ‘baboo’, ‘clerk’, {kubra:) ‘hump- 
backed’, [sdb ‘all’, 

[bhi [bh] jbhéla:{ ‘good’, /sdbbi{ ‘all’, [lobhj ‘greed’, 

It} [e] _|tebj ‘then’, Jba:t®/ ‘matters’, /kutta‘{ ‘dog’, /sa:t| ‘seven’. 

{th) [tb] chora;) ‘little’, /k@tha:| ‘story’, {péetbdr/ ‘stone’, [sa:th] 
‘with’, 

fd) [d] [da:dj ‘ting-worm’, |méda 

{dh} [dh] [dhokha;| ‘deceit’, {badha; 
‘half’, 

ft| [e]_[tfig! ‘tee’, {chotis{ ‘small’, |depat] ‘rebuke’. 

feb) [eh] jthokAr| ‘kick’, |kathin] ‘difficule’, /ka:th! ‘wood’. 

fa) [d] {da:ku:! ‘dacoit’, |laddu | ‘sweet balls’, |Ia:dlar! ‘beloved’, 
{lard ‘affection’. 

{dh{ [dh] {dha:rés| ‘consolation’, |dher/ ‘beep’, /buddha:| ‘old man’. 

[rb] jbu:dhay ‘old man’, |ba:dh ‘flood’, 

fe} [c] Jo@kkdr! ‘wheel’, /l8c8k! ‘flexibility’, [kécca:| ‘raw’, 
{sde] “trach’, 

{ch/ [ch] [chét] ‘roof’, |bachray! ‘calf’, !bicchu:| ‘scorpion’, {pische| 
‘after’, jrisch} ‘bear’. 

lil Gi] H@bf ‘when’, |razja:| ‘king’, {la:j/ ‘shame’, 

(ih! Ch] {jhégra:! ‘quarrel’, |sa:jbi:! ‘co-sharer’, /bojh| ‘load’. 

fis! [le] kcutta:! ‘dog’, [bakra:| ‘he-goat’, Jeka:| ‘unity’, ek} ‘one’. 

{ich} [kh] |Icha:na:} ‘meals’, (cakhna:| ‘to taste’, |pokhér] ‘pool’, 

|dekh| ‘see’, /saikh! ‘credit’. 


i ‘juggler’, |cd:d) ‘moon’, 
‘congratulations’, [a:dh/ 
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[a] [gol ‘round’, {pa:gall ‘mad’, |pdgri! ‘turban’, flog! 
‘people’, 

[gb] [ghora:| ‘horse’, |kérgha:| ‘hand-loom', |ba:gh ‘tiger’. 

[m] {ma;| ‘mother’, |kom@l{ ‘tender’, [lambai) ‘lone’, 
JIkasm! ‘work’, 


fmb| [mh] (occurs intervocalically only): {kumhasr] ‘potter’, 


In} 


iy 
‘bf 


tl 


icumh@/ ‘to you', 


‘barber’, |@na:j/ ‘grain’, (ann! ‘food’, |a: 
‘prestige’, {din/ ‘day’, 

[n] (occurs before dental stops! (ant! ‘end’, (ganda;} ‘dirty’, 

[nh] (occurs intervocalically and finally )t {unhé{ 
“to them’, {ka:nh{ ‘Krishna’. 

[a] (occurs medially before velar stops); |r0Ng! ‘colour’, 
{geNga;| ‘Ganges’, 

{i] (occurs only before a palatal stop): |m@Nc/ ‘stage’. 

CN] (occurs before Js,z,8,y,v}) : | [ ‘world’, !maNzil/ 
‘destination’, /sNS#y/ ‘doubt’, !s@Nyog] ‘chance’, 
{saNvacd| ‘dialogue’, 

[n] (does not occur initially, but in all other positions) 
iva:ni:| ‘voice’, |pondit/ ‘Pandic’, {prdn{ ‘vow’, 


[é]  /f@so1) ‘crop’, {kofon/ ‘cloth cover for the dead-body’, 
|sazf{ ‘clean’. 

[v]  !vérs} ‘year’, |s@vera:/ ‘morning’, {ba:vla:! ‘mad’, 
Indy] ‘new’ 

[w] [svar] ‘voice’, village’. 

[s] {seb} ‘all’, ‘slave-gitl’, |mse/ ‘like this’, 
Ikisa:n] ‘cultivator’, !d2s! ‘ten’, |pa:s| ‘near’, ‘with’ 

[8] [sokk@r! ‘brown sugar’, /na, ‘intoxication’, 
idusmén] ‘enemy’, |vérs| ‘year’, |na:é! ‘destruction’, 

[z] _[2drusris! ‘necessary’, /zor| ‘strength’, |stza:) ‘punish- 
ment’, |ndzdr ‘sight’, |g02/ ‘yard’, 

[y]  fyug/ ‘age’, 
!yogy/ ‘able’. 

[i] fpyazr{ ‘love’, {nya:y/ ‘justice’, 

[1] Mog! ‘people’, {kacla:! ‘black’, {bal! ‘force’, jba:]/ ‘hair’, 

fib] (eccurs intervocalically and finally): feu:tha:} ‘fire= 
place’, jndlh/‘name of a Dingal poet’, 

[r] _ fra:ja:| ‘king’, /dhérti:{ ‘earth’, {bhazri:! ‘heavy’, {bha:r} 
‘load’, fea:r} ‘four’, 


‘remembrance’, ja:ya:t) ‘import’, 
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fh! Le] (occurs non-initially, i 
and finally) 
{lévasis ‘fight’, {kéray{‘hard’, {b 


2, inedially, intervocalically 
n ‘throb’, {hérta:l) ‘strike’, 


| ‘hedge’, 


‘well’, !buxa:r| ‘fever’, [doxal; 


‘empty’, (x 

ence’, |d 

fh} [hb] {hém| ‘we’, Iseha:r 
[hl frach| ‘pach’, 


Ist [x] 


x! ‘hell’, 


‘support’, |loha; ‘iron’, 


Long Consonants; 


7. Long consonants occur medially between short vowels or 
between ‘short and long vowels, For the sake of convenience long 
consonants are written with double consonant symbols 


Examples: 


(ki [k:] fcakk@r ‘circle’, Jctkki:| ‘grind-mill’, |mékki:| ‘maize’. 
| [g:] {duggi:| ‘small drum’. 
fcc} [er] /s@cca:! ‘truthfull’, [pdcedr! ‘small piece of wood’, 
(ii! [js] {eijie! ‘ashamed’, (dhe jji:! ‘tatter’. 
ltt! Ef] |p@eti:! ‘a small board for writing’, bandage-cloth’, 
fettu:! ‘pony’, 
ide! Ede] [leddu:} ‘sweet ball’, |haddi:! ‘bone’. 
(It oceurs finally also, e.g. fujédd! ‘rustic, lout’, 
likhadd! ‘rayine') 
fet! [t:] {pdtta:/ ‘leaf’, |icutta:! ‘dog’, sdttar/ ‘seventy’. 
idd} [d:] [bhedda:| ‘ugly’, du:! beast of burden’, 
(pp! [p:] jkuppa:| ‘can’, fchdppdr| ‘thatched roof’. 
{bb} [b:] /d@bba: ‘a compartment in train’, |dh@bba:! ‘bloc’. 
inn/ [n:] Jpanna:/ ‘leaf of a book’, /génna:! ‘sugarcane’, 
fikdnni;| ‘one-anna piece’. (It occurs finally also, e.g. 
{ann| ‘food"), 
[amma:! ‘mother’. 
Suse’, 
[bill] ‘cat’, |chdllai! ‘ring’, 
Jchérra:! ‘bullet’, /th@rra:na:! ‘to tremble with fear’. 


lv! [ve] {ndvvel ‘ninety’. 
}ss{ [s:] {r@ssi:| ‘rope’, /assi:{ ‘eighty’. 


Consonant Clusters : 


8. Clusters occur initially, medially and finally. 
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Initial Clusters : 


9. Initial clusters are composed of two co! 
consonant clusters ate rare ; e.g, 


nants. Three- 


Iprégn/ ‘question’, /krodh! ‘anger’, !sthamn! ‘place’, jbhram/ 
‘illusion’, /spégt/ ‘clear’; |stri:! ‘woman’ is generally pronounced 
as fistri;| with a prothetic [i], but in strain! ‘effeminate’, a 
three-consonant cluster is initially pronounced. 


10, Initial clusters consist of — 
(a) Stop+rolled or lateral, 
(b) Nasal+rolled, lateral or fricative, 
(c)_ Fricative + rolled or lateral, 
(a) Fricative+stop, nasal or fricative, 
(e} Stop +fricative. 


(a) Stop plus rolled or lateral : 


11, All voiceless and voiced non-aspirates except jc, j!, and all 
voiced aspirates except {jli, dhj occur before |t/, No voiceless aspirate 
occurs initially before rolled or lateral. 


Examples: 


‘keu:e| ‘cruel’, {lrodh! ‘anger’. 
gc]: [grdh@n] ‘eclipse’, |grdnth! ‘book’, |gra:m{ ‘village’, 
iehri: ‘hatred’ (in writing che cluster is not shown; 


instead the syllabic r is used 
of smell’, 
‘ 


{dra:m; 


, {ghram/ ‘sense or organ 


‘truck’, 
! ‘drama’, 


{triveni:| ‘the confluence of Ganges, Jamna and Saraswati’, 

{trikon/ ‘triangle’, {treta:! ‘name of an age’, /truti} ‘lapse’. 

fdr}: Idrévy/ ‘mates’, {droh| ‘enmity’. 

Idhr|: {dhruy/ ‘firm’ or ‘pole-star’, {dhrupdd/ ‘a kind of the 
Indian classical music. 

rasiddh| famous’, [préstnn| ‘h: 

ra: 


appy’, {prdha:r} ‘attack’, 


‘breath’, |prem} ‘love’, ete. 
{bra:hmén| ‘first of the four castes’, br8hma:nd! ‘universe’. 

hra:ntij ‘illusion’, /bhrext/ ‘fallen’ or ‘corrupt’, {bhru:n{ 
‘embrio’, 


occurs only after unaspirated velar and labial stops, e. g. 
{Ksleg! ‘trouble’, /gla:ni] ‘humiliation’, |pla:von| ‘deluge’, 


Hindi Phonemes 
(b) Nasal +vrolled, laterel oy fricative > 


12, Of the nasals, {m| occurs before {r,1] and {m, n/ before 
{oriy@mam| ‘dead-like’ ; {mlain| ‘withered’ ; [nya:y/ ‘justice’ ; 
“cat's cry’. 


trolled or lateral : 


() Fricative 


13. All voiceless fricatives except !x occur before |r{. Of the 
voiced fricatives only /v|, !h) occur : 

{sci: stot} ‘stream’, /srAgtay! ‘creator’, 
resth] ‘best’, 


Kgl: |grenis! ‘class’, /Srdm! ‘labour’, 
lfc/: |fedics) France’ 
{hra:s| ‘decline’, |hrasy] ‘short’, 
[vrdt] ‘vow’, [vrdn| ‘wound’. 

{lf occurs after {!, only se, g. |élok} ‘Sanskrit verse’, {sla:gha:! 
‘praise’. 

(A) Pricative+stop, nasal or fricative: 

14, Of the fricatives, only |s! occurs before stops, only Js, §| 
before nasals and |vj, and only {s, &, v/ before [sy]. Thus— 

G) Voiceless dental fricative |s! occurs only before voiceless, 
both aspirated and unaspirated, velar, dental and bilabial stops. In 
words of English origin, it, however, occurs before |t|. 

{skl: skdndhj ‘section of a book’, ot ‘tree-trunk’, |sk@nd! ‘name 
of Lord Siva’s son’, /sku:l| ‘school’, 

{skh{: [skh@lit} ‘fallen’, 

|st{: stdn/ ‘breast’, /stutij ‘praise’, [str] standard’. 

jsth{: /sthu:l} ‘fat’, ‘gross’, {stha:n] ‘place’, /sthitil ‘state’ 

Ispl:  |sparg| ‘touch’, [spast/ ‘clear’, 


vigour or 


|sphi: {sphatik/ ‘a kind of transparent stone’, /sphu:r 


promptne: 
{stes#n} ‘station’, |sti:rmér/ ‘steamer’. 


Gi) Both {n, m/ form clusters with initial |s|, but only /m) 
with |) 2.8. 
Isnt {snesh] ‘affection’, /sna:tdk! ‘graduate’, /sna:n{ ‘bath’. 
{sm@rén! ‘remembrance’, /smit/ ‘smile’. 


|sm/ 

{smal; {Sm@éain{ ‘crematory’, 

(iii) Both ly, v1 follow /s, s|, but only |y/ follows {v ; e.g. [sy/: 
{syatr| ‘jackal’, [sv/: [svor| ‘voice’ ; [éy/: [Sya:méll ‘of dark complexion’ ; 
[Sv|: }Sva:s| ‘breath’ ; lvy/: |vyarth] ‘useless’. 
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(e) Stop-+fricative : 


15. Of the fricatives, only Jy, v] which ate phonetically semi- 
vowels in C—V sequence follow an initial stop, the only exception 
being the conjunct [ks] where the Old Indo-Aryan retroflex [s] has 
been replaced by the palatal[S], eg. [ké0ma:/ ‘forgiveness’; /ksdtil 
‘damage’; |ksisn| ‘diminished’, etc, These occur with the following 
restrictions : 

() No aspirate, voiced or unvoiced, precedes |y] or /vl, 
except that /kh/ may occur before (s/, and dh} before [y, v! both; 
e.8, Ikhya:til ‘fame’; |dhya:n| ‘attention’; |dhvdnil ‘sound’, 

Gi) No retrofiex stop occurs before {y, vj. 


(ii) Of the velars, both voiceless and yoiced unaspirated stops 
precede jy, v), e.g. jkya:| ‘what’; [gyainj ‘knowledge’; /kva:ca;| batchelor’; 


[gvaila:|‘milk-man’; ete, but of the palatals, only the voiced unaspirated 
stop (ie. |i) precedes {y/ or |v', e.g. livotif ‘light’; [jva:la:| ‘flame’. 

(iv) Alldental stops except |thl precede ly, v/ eg. [tyag! 
sacrifice’; fdyutil ‘light’; [dyain| ‘attention’; {tvdrit] ‘quickly’; {dvacra:( 
‘by means of’; {dhvanil ‘sound’. 


(@) No labial stop, voiced or unvoiced, precedes jvj, but 
may precede /y/, e.g. pya:r! ‘love’; /bya:h/ ‘marriage’. 
Medial Clusters : 
16. Medial clusters are of two types : 
1, Two-consonant clusters. 
2, Three-consonant clusters. 
Two-consonant Clusters : 


17. The medial two-consonant clusters may be grouped as 
follows : 


(a) Stop plus stop: 
18. These occur with the following general restrictions :— 


LA voiced stop never precedes a voiceless stop of the 
same seties, 


2. No voiced stop except |d, b/ follows a voiceless stop. 


3. No two aspirates of the same series or of different series 
* occur in sequence, 


Hindi Phonemes 


4. In clusters with aspirates (a) voiceless, aspirates follow 
voiceless non aspirates of the same or different series, 
while voiced aspirates follow voiced non-aspirates of the 
same or different series, (b) no voiced stop follows an 
aspirate, (c) all voiceless stops except {c, p| may follow 
an aspirate. 


5, A vocalic release intervenes between the clusters when 
the preceding yowel is long except in borrowed Sanskrit 
words which belong to a different system 


The other conditions are as follows : 


Ik] follows all voiceless and voiced stops except those of the 
same series and /j,d,dhj, e.g. (hicki:! ‘hiccup’; {khdtka:/ 
‘apprehension’; futk@ntha:! ‘intense desire’, |sddka: | ‘gift’, 
[dh@dbka:na:| ‘to kindle’, |jhOpki: | ‘wink’ ; | dubki:'| ‘dip’; 
[bhabhki:| ‘false threat’, ete. 

Jkh/ follows /k t, t! only ; e.g. /makkhi:/ ‘fly’ , {atkheli:! “frivolous 
movement’ ; {utkhdndn| ‘digging up’, ete. 

Ig{ follows fi, d/ only, e.g., | gdiga:} ‘ornament for elephant’; 
fudgém| ‘origin’, etc. 


{gh/ follows /g, d] only ; e.g,, | bagghi: | ‘horse-cart’; Judgha:t@n/ 
‘inauguration’, jupodgha:t] ‘introduction’, ete, 

{el follows |k, g/ only ; ¢.g., [bukea:! ‘bundle of clothes’, [dedea:! 
‘vessel for cooking’, etc. 


Ich! occurs after {c/ only; e.g., [dccha:! “good’, ete, 


[i] follows |b] only, e.g. [kubja:/ *hump-backed’, ete. 

{jhl occurs after |j} only,e.g., [ujjbit/‘abondoned’. 

[t] follows |i, kh, g, gh, ¢, p, bl, e.g. [daskedr| ‘doctor’; | cOkhta: | 
‘frame’; |prdgta:na:/ ‘to make known’; /ughta:/ ‘one who 
indulges in unpleasant talk’; fucta:na:! ‘to sicken’ ;, {cipti: 
‘flat’; jubtOn! ‘unguent’, etc. 


ch{ follows Je! only, e.g, [pérthe| ‘nerves’, etc, 
|d| does not follow any stop. 
|db| occurs after {d] only, e.g, ibuddha:| ‘old man’, 


Jt} follows all stops except /pbj, e.g. [Sakti ‘vigow 
‘paining’; | ugta:/ ‘rising’; /si:ghta: | ‘smelling’; /na:cti: 
‘dancing’; |pachta:va:! ‘repentence’; | gdrdjti:| ‘roaring’ , 
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| ‘returning’ ; /uthti:/ 
‘searching’ ; 
Jegci:thei:| wreathing’ ; flux aedhta:| ‘binding, 
tying’; [kOpta:n) ‘captain’: | phabti: | ‘joke’; Jeubheis| 


‘piercing’. 
(In most of these clusters {t/ occurs as forming a part of verbal 
affix), 
{th/ occurs after /t/ only, e.g., [patthdr/ ‘stone’, 
Jal follows fk, g, i,b/ seg. [ndkdi. | ‘cash’; | lugdi:] ‘a kind of 
cake’; | sdjda: | ‘bowing down’ ; |sdtabdi: |“centuty’, etc, 
Jdh] follows ‘gd, b{ only;e.g. |mugdha:| ‘a young shy git!’ ; 
fbuddhif ‘intellect’ ; [lbdhi{ ‘acquisition’, etc. 

ip] follows |k, cj, , t only, e.g, jldxdkpan| ‘boyhood’ ; [bacpan| 
‘childhood’ ; jrasjpu:t|/ ‘name of a tribe’ ; {edepati:/ spicy’; 
{utp8nn| ‘born’, etc. 

{ph] follows |t] only, e.g. {utphull] ‘blooming’, ete. 

[b] follows [kk j, d{ only ; e.g., fakb@r/ ‘famous Mughal emperor’ : 
| majbu:t} ‘forced’, ‘helpless’ ; |budbud] ‘bubble’, etc. 

[bh] follows /d} only, e g. @dbhut/ ‘strange’, ete. 


In all, the following clusters occur : 


Ikkh, ke, kt, kt, kd, kp, kb, khe, kht, ggh, gc, gt, gt, gd, gdh, ght, 
ght, ck, cch, ct, ct, cp, chk, cht, jg, jjh, it, id, jp, ib, ihk, ht, tk, ¢kh, 
tth, tt, tp, thk, tht, ddh, de, dhe, tk, tkh, cth, tp, thk, tht, dk, dg, dt, 
ddh, db, dbh, dht, pk, pt, pt, phic, bk, bj, bt, bd, bdh, bhk, bht/ 

(b) Stop plus rolled lateral or flapped : 


19, Avrolled, lateral or flapped consonant may follow any stop 
except that (i) |r| does not follow Jch, jh, dh}, (ii) !I/ does not follow 
{gh,dh,bh/, and (ii) /rj never follows any voiced aspirate and /d/, In all 
cases a release intervenes between the stop and the following consonant. 


Examples : 


Q) Stop plus rolled : 

(bakri:} “goat’, {cdkra:na:| “to whirl’, 

bikhra:na:| ‘to scatter’, 

{gh@gri:| ‘women’s under-garment’, 

{ghtighru;] ‘tiny ornamental bells’, |ghtighra:le/ ‘curly’, 
{k@cra:! ‘unripe melon’, /khdcra:| ‘cunning’. 
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fil: /gajra:| ‘flower-wreath or an ornament’, |bdjra:/ ‘a kind of 
boat’, /kajra:ri;{ ‘dark coloured’, 
{xdtra:| ‘danger’, litra:na:| ‘to pride’, /kdtrama;/ ‘to avoid’. 
[ehr:{ |pdthridi:! ‘stony’, /suthra:/ ‘clean’, 
F R ‘Christian priest’, 
| ‘head-man’. 
{pdtri:! ‘foot-path’, {kétra:! ‘a small market’. 
[kothri;! ‘small room’, |g@thri:! ‘bundle’, 
{mddrasnas! ‘to move around’. 
[khopreel| ‘thatched hut’, {c3pra:si:| ‘peon’. 
{aphra:) ‘distension’. 
lehdbra:na:{ ‘to feel un-easy’. 
labhrdk| ‘mica’, 


Gi) Stop plus lateral ; 


[t0kli:! ‘spindle’, [cdkla:’ ‘round wooden piece’ (for 
flattening out Chapaties). 


fell: [uglisl ‘finger’, {pdeli:! ‘mad woman’, 
Ielj;  m@cla:) ‘pretender’, ‘obstinately desirous’, 


| itch’. 


ightning’, [khujli 
‘middle’, [jhajbla:hat] ‘annoyance’, 
bundle’. 
; Iguthli:| ‘stone’. 
lla:dlis| beloved, darling’. 

in 


; fuchla;| ‘shallow’. 

{badla:{ ‘vengeance’, gddla:| ‘unclean’. 

; {dhitdhlas| ‘dim’, /dha:dhli:! ‘high-handedness’ 
fuplasi ‘dung-ball’, /ghapla:/ ‘confusion’. 

; {daphli | ‘small drum’, 

dubla:} ‘weak’. 


Stop plus flapped : 


{ebdkra: | ‘cart’, {mdkri ‘spider’. 

|mukhra;| ‘face’. 

{jb@gra:/ ‘quarrel’, /t@gra:/ ‘strong’. 
Ikhicri:| ‘a mixed rice-pluse dish’, 
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fehr!: 


[gachri:{ ‘bundle’. 

ltr: {potray! ‘a small piece of cloth used for child’s bedding. 

[ehr|: {cithra:! ‘rag’, |lithra:| “besmeared’. 

“garment made up of patches’, {pidri:! ‘kind of 
small sparrow’. 

ppl: {pOpris|‘a thin dry layer’, |képrar| ‘cloth’ 

Ipbr|: [phephra;| ‘lung’, 


|br|: {kubga:| ‘hump-backed’, |rdbri:| ‘a milk-dish’. 


(c) Stop plus fricative : 


20. A voiceless fricative follows a voiceless stop and a voiced 
fricative follows a voiced stop excepting a few cases where the dental 
or the palatal unvoiced fricative follows [d|, and a vocalic release 
intervenes between the two; e.g., |vékfa:! ‘interval’, jnuksa:n] ‘loss’ ; 
[ndkéa:| ‘map’; fatsa:h| ‘enthusiasm'; {k@bza:! ‘occupation’, but 
Iha:dsa:{ ‘accident’ ; [ba:déazh] ‘king’. 

ly, v| which are phonetically semi-yowels may, however, follow 
both voiceless and voiced stops; e.g. [hOtya:| ‘murder’; |vidya:! 
‘knowledge’ , |vikhya:t] ‘renowned’; jvigyamn| ‘science’, {sdtvdr/ 
‘quickly’ ; fadvait ‘non-dual’, 


(d) Fricative plus stop : 


21. A voiceless fricative is followed bya voiceless stop, and a 
voiced fricative is followed by a voiced stop. The only exception is [sb/. 
The glottal spirant {h/ is voiceless or voiced according to its context, 
ie itis voiceless before voiceless stops and voiced before voiced stops. 


The following clusters occur; 

Isk, skh, st, sth, sp, sph, sb, sk, Sc, ét, sth, St, Sp, sph, xt, ft, zd, zb, 
hk, hg, ht, hd, he}, 

Examples, 

Isk|: {c€ska:! ‘addiction’. 

Iskh/: |Ichéskhas/ ‘poppy grains’. 

[st{; {basta:| ‘satchel’, 

Isth/; [6vastha:| ‘condition’, 

isp|: lispa:t| ‘steel’, {bondspoti] ‘vegetable’. 

[sphi: visphot ‘explosion’. 
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[késba:| ‘town’. 

Imuékil] ‘difficult’, /1agkér] ‘army’, 

H { ‘decided’, /pagca:t/ ‘after’, 
[drisei] ‘sight’, {si¢ta:ea:r] ‘courtesy’, 

:| ‘faith’, 

sr] ‘advertisement’, rista:] ‘relation’ 
{nigpeetil ‘accomplishment’, 

+ {nigphal] ‘useless’, 

{s@xtis] ‘strictness’, 

idaftde| ‘office’, 

Ozdu:r| ‘labourer’, {buzdil| ‘coward’. 
‘strong’. 

whkarna;| ‘to deceive’. 

mahga;| ‘dear’, 

I: (pathea:n| ‘acquaintance’, 


hel: kcehca:] ‘says’, 
[bdfs |méhdit! ‘name ofa plant used for colouring hands and 
feet’. 


(e) Fricative plus lateral, rolled o* flapped : 
22, Clusters occur with both voiceless and voiced fricatives; but 
the flapped /r/ follows |v/ only. 
The following clusters occur : 
Isr, sl, zr, Sr, sl, fr, ve, vl, hr, hl, vei 


Examples: 
sla] ‘vessel for cooking; 
m| ‘rest’; [visleSn/ ‘analysis’; {ndfrde| 
ba:vlay! ‘mad’; |gsehra:! ‘deep’; [peehle:| 


|susra‘ll ‘father-in-law’s 
[hézrat| “holy person’, |vis 
hatred’; {tisvrdta:! “quickne: 

‘first’; {ba:vri:| ‘a kind of well’. 
(f) Lateral, rolled or flapped plus stop : 


23. (a) All unaspirated vioceless and voiced stops except [if 
follow 1); of the aspirates only [jh, th/ occur, 


Examples: 


flaclei| ‘greedy’; fuljhdn) 


Jalka:| ‘comet's /81gom] ‘turnip’; 
‘problem’; fulta:! ‘contrary’; |da:lda:! ‘name of a vegetable ghee’; 
{géleis| ‘fault’; {palthi 
|bulbula;| ‘bubble’. 


| ‘technician’ 


“cross-legged’; |j@ldi:/ ‘haste’; |Sil 
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(6) All stops except the retroflex |th, dh! and the bilabial 
Iph| follow |r|. The retrofiex {t, d| appear only in loan words 
from English. 

Examples: 

|sirka:| ‘vinegar’; [corkha:! ‘spinning wheel’; /sérgam/ ‘a group 
of seven ‘swaras’ in Indian music’; /mdrghét! ‘cremation ground’; 
[cdeca;| ‘mention’ {dérjén! ‘dozen’; |murjba:na:{ ‘to whither’; /bartan{ 
‘atensils'; [s@m@rthan{ ‘suppore’; [sdrdi:| ‘cold’, |goverdhan| ‘name of 
a hill in Brindaban’, |pasrti:| ‘party’; /bordiNg! ‘boarding house’; 
{sdrpat| ‘very fast’, gallop; /Sarbat) ‘syrup’ ; Jgérbhinis! ‘pregnant’. 


(c) Only voiceless stops follow {r/. The following clusters 


occur: 
{rk, rkh, rch, rt 
Examples : 
[khirki:/ ‘window'; /karkha:| ‘a battle song’; |pérch®tti: | 
‘a projection in the middle of the wall in Indian house used as store’ ; 
(h@rta:l! “strike’, etc, 
(g) Lateral, rolled or flapped plus fricative : 
24. (a) All fricatives, voiceless and voiced, follow the lateral 
or rolled, except that |) seldom follows the Tateral, 
e.g, {gulgdn! ‘a name' ; originally a Persian word meaning 
‘garden’. 
(b) Only the dento-labial voiced fricative follows the flapped, 
Thus the following clusters occur ; 
Ils, Iz, ly, If, lv, I-h, rs, rz, 18, cy, rf, rv, rh, rv/ 
Examples: 
itulsi:| ‘basil’ , {mulzdm{ ‘accused’ ; 
tkulfi:! ‘a kind of ice-cream’; {silvat/ ‘crea: 
ikursi:| ‘chair’ , [kdrza.| ‘debu’ ; fy: 
‘sufficient’; /bdrfi:| ‘a kind of sweet meet’ ; [pdrvat] ‘mountain’, 
{grhit] ‘despised’ ; /k@rvir| ‘bitter’, etc, 
(A) Lateral plus flapped or rolled : 


dvému:lyén} ‘devaluation’; 
; {dul-han! ‘bride’; 
ik! ‘annual’; {parya:pt/ 


25, Inall cases a vocalic release intervenes between the cluster : 
e.g. [palra:| ‘scale of a balance’ ; /dulra:na:| ‘to fondle’, 


@ Rolled plus lateral : 


26. Only a few examples are found, e.g /parla:| ‘of the other 
side’, (birla:| ‘rare’. 
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Gi) Fricative plus fricative : 
27. Only the following clusters occur, most of which are found in 
borrowings from Persian and Sanskrit: 
{hs, hg, hf, by, hy, sy, sv, Sy, $v, sx] 


Examples ‘~ 


fmahsu:l| ‘tax’, [veehsi:! ‘un-cultured’ ; {meehfill ‘assembly’ ; 
Igrabydte:| ‘acceptability’; fathvaml ‘the act of calling upon’; 
[tapesya:| ‘penance’; {t@pdsvi:! ‘ascetic’; [a:vdSy0k| ‘important’ ; 
fisSv@r| ‘God’ ; Inusxa:| ‘prescription’. 

(bk) Clusters with nasals : 

28. Nasals may form clusters with all types of consonants, Thus 
clusters occur of (i) nasal plus stop, Gi) stop plus nasal, (iii) nasal 
plus nasal, (iv) nasal plus fricative, (w) fricative plus nasal, 
(vi) nasal plus lateral, rolled or flapped, and (vii) lateral, rolled or 
flapped plus nasal 

@ > Nasal plus stop : 

All nasals appear before stops : 
In] occurs before |k, kh, g, c, i,t, th, d, dh, ¢, th, d, dh, p, ph, b] 

In[ occurs before j¢, th, d, dh 

Im/ occurs before jk, g,¢, jh, t, t, d, p, b, bhi 
IN} occurs as [a] before |k, kh, g, gh/, and as [1] before Jc, ch, 


i, dh). 
Examples : 
'n} [x], [nk 
{nk/: — fsénki:/ ‘whimsical’. 


Iokh/: /kdnkhi:} ‘eye's corner’, 
Ingl:  |révaingi:| ‘departure’, Jcingasri:! ‘spark’. 
‘treasurer’, {unca:s/ ‘forty-nine’, 


:{ ‘sister's son’, 


Int{:  [sOnta:n| ‘progeny’. 
{heh{: /panthi:/ ‘way-farer’. 
Indl; {béndar/ ‘monkey’. 
Indh{; !ik¢ndha:| ‘shoulder’, 
Inp/: JOnparh] ‘illiterate’ 
[nb] /enb@n{ ‘unfriendliness’. 
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[kenték] ‘thorn’. 
kunthit/ ‘blunt’, 
|khandit] ‘broken’. 


|m/ [m]: 

fink): [edmkitaybrghe: 
mg}: /t@mga;{ ‘medal’, 

{mel: jcdmea:] ‘spoon’. 

mnjh|: samjha:na:| ‘to make one understand’, 
fmel:  [cimota:| ‘pair of tongs’. 
Jontls fromtas! ‘wandering’, 
[md/: /némda:! ‘rug’, 

[mp: |sdmpa:d@k| ‘editor’. 
Imbl: |lamba:} ‘long’. 

|mbhj: {s8mbhav/ ‘possible’ 


INkj: |$8Nka:! ‘doubt, apprehension’, 
INkhi: [paNkha;! ‘fan’. 
INgl:  [daNga:| ‘riot’. 


Vcal| ‘naughty’. 
: [paNchi:! ‘bird’, 
|g0Nja:\ ‘bald’, 

: {jh8Njha:) ‘tempest’. 


Gi) Stop plus nasal ; 


(a) The alveolar nasal may follow any stop except ph]. In all 
cases, a vocalic release intervenes between the stop and 
the nasal, A few examples will suffice: 

irukna:/ ‘to stop’; [cdkhna:| ‘to taste’ (ugna:! ‘to rise’; 


{stighna:| ‘to smell’; /kitna:} ‘how much’; |apna:l ‘own’, ete, 
(6) |mj follows both voiced and voiceless stops but rarely 
an aspirate and a stop of the same series, e.g. {cdkma:/ 
‘deceit’; [togma:| ‘medal’; /@imer} ‘name of a town's 
{lechmgn} 
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Gii) Nasal plus nasal: 
(a) [n} and |m} both appear as long consonants and before 
each other, e.g, [gén:a:] ‘sugar-cane’, /@mma:| 
[@m:a:] ‘mother’ '; /sazmnel ‘in front’, etc. 
(b) [n/ does not occur as a geminated or long consonant, It 
never occuts before /m, n/, nor does it follow them. 


(iv) Nasal plus fricative + 


All nasals except (n{ may precede a fricative. The distribution 
of nasals is as follows : 
linsazn{ ‘human being’, [manzil] ‘destination’, {ménSa:! 
‘desire’, {ma:nydta:! ‘acceptability’, sunvaci:| ‘hearing’. 
IN|: s@Nsacr{ ‘world’, |m@Nzil! ‘destination’, soy] ‘doube’, 
[se@Ny@m| ‘restraint’, /soNva:d| ‘dialogue’. 
{m|: {gh@msazn] ‘terrible’ (fight), {rémza:n| ‘name of a month 
in Muslim Calendar’, /S@mSer/ ‘a name’; originally a 
Persian word meaning ‘sword’, /gra:mydea:! ‘vulgarity’, 
The alveolar nasal [n| before {z! alternates with |N!. While the 
fricative |y/ following the alveolar or bilabial nasal is phonetically a 
semi-vowel, |N| before fricatives takes upon itself the prosodic 
colouring according to its context. 


(») Fricative plus nasal : 
The nasals, in, m| follow both voiceless and voiced fricatives ; [nf 
does not follow any fricative except | 


The following clusters occur : 


fsn, én, fn, xn, hn, sm, $m, xm, zm, hm, vm, sn] 


Examples : 

ik “kind of plant’; [ca:Snis{ ‘sugat-syrup’ d0fna:na:! ‘to bury’; 
[edxna;| ‘ankle’; {geehna:{ ‘ornament’; [vismic/ ‘surprised’; /dusm@n] 
‘enemy’; [2dxmi:| ‘wounded’; |ha:zmay(, ‘digestive system’; /brathm@n] 
‘first among the four castes in Hindus’ [ndvmi:| ‘the ninth day of 
each fortnight in lunar month’, |vaiSndv] ‘a devotee of God Vishnu’. 


(i) Nasal plus lateral, rolled or flapped : 


Only the following clusters occur : 
[m1, me, mr, NI, Nr{. 
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Examples : 


[gamla:} ‘flower-pot’; /kamra:| ‘room's {cdmrar{ ‘leather’ ; {s@Nla:p] 
‘conversation’; /s)Nrdk89n/ ‘protection’, etc. 
While {N/ before the lateral or the rolled takes upon the 


prosodic colouring, a vocalic release intervenes in clusters with {m/, 


(vii) Lateral, rolled or flarped plus nasal : 
{nf follows {1, x, r/, but /m| follows !1, r/, and /n/ follows (rf only. 
Thus the following clusters occur : 
[ln rn, tn, Im, rm, rn} 
Examples : 
{jdInay) ‘to burn’; {mden 
*window-screen', /gdemi:| ‘heal 


:| ‘to die’; [sdena:! ‘to rot’; jcilman| 


{vden@n\ ‘ description’, 


Three-consonant Clusters : 

29, Titee-consonant clusters are few, and generally consist of 
xl as final member, |r! follows stop plus stop, nasal plus stop, 
fricative plus fricative. 

The following clusters occur : 

|cke, epe, echr, ddhr, dbhr, Nkr, ntr, nde, Nér, Nél, mbhr, sxr, 
cchy/. 


Examples : 

fatkeist| ‘best, excellent’; /utprekéa:! ‘fancy’; lucchtiNkh@l] 
‘unbound’; |uddhrit! ‘aaoted’; {udbhra:nt| ‘mad’; |s?Nkra:nti] ‘transition’; 
{mantris| ‘minister’; [pandrahl ‘fifteen’; /sdNériti ‘dependent’; /sdNSlist] 
‘synthetic’; [sdmbhra:nt| ‘respectable’; {mésxra:| joker"; jucchva:s| 
‘sigh’. 

Final Clusters : 


30, Final clusters are few in number as they occur in loan 
words from Sanskrit, Persian and English, and rarely otherwise. A 
tentative list of final clusters is given below : 

1. Homorganic nasals plus stops except Nib, Ndh; and {nv, 
Ns, NS, mr, ml, 

Examples : 

{rk} ‘poor’, |rNg| ‘colour’; |S@Nich! ‘conch-shell’, |ssNgh] ‘union’; 
|m9Ne| ‘stage’; |kuNj) ‘bower’; |uNch} ‘practice of picking stray grains 
of wheat, etc. after the harvesting operations are over; /cdnt| ‘clever, 
rogue’; |kOnth/ ‘throat’; {dénd] ‘punishment’; /sént} ‘saint’; |band/ 
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‘closed’; {pénth! ‘path’; /gdndh/ ‘smell’, /p@mp! ‘pump’; [avelamb/ 
‘support’; /gumph} ‘weaving’; fa:rambh| ‘beginning’; /kénv| ‘name of 
an ancient ascetic’, |hONs| ‘swan’; |vaNs| ‘family’; (n@mr] ‘humble’; 
{@mlj ‘sour’, 

2 Clusters with nasal as final member: {km|, [gnl, lem|, 
!shnj, jem, fen{, fpn/, fdm|, |kém|, {kSnf, !$m/, /gn!, fem, {rnl, [fnf, fm), 

Examples 

{hokm) ‘order’, jrugn/ ‘diseased’, |yagm/ ‘pain’; !kritdghn/ 
‘ungrateful’; [adhyastm| ‘spirituality’; {y@tn{ ‘effor:’; svdpn{ ‘dream’, 
[pédm! ‘lotus’; {su:k§m| ‘minute’; Sn ‘sharp’; {gri:Sm! ‘hot weathei 
fun! ‘hot’; [ghérm} ‘hot’; |varn] ‘colour or caste’; {d2fn} ‘laid down in 
grave’; |gulm| ‘bush, regiment’. 


3, Clusters with |r| as first member : [rk, rg, réh, ro, rj, rt, rth, 
rd,rdh, rp, rbh, rf, ev, 1z, 18 ry, ety, rdhv, rtsy, my, (for clusters 
frnj, {rm} see 2 above). 


Examples 

Itérkl ‘logic’ |vdrg] ‘class’; {argh/ offering of water to guests’. 
|khére] ‘expenditure’; /dérj/ (to make) entry’; {$9rt! ‘condition’ ; 
larth| ‘meaning’; {sard/ ‘cold’; jardh| ‘half’; /darp! ‘pride’; /garbh| 
‘embryo’; |bért! ‘ice’; {pu:ry| “before, east’; /k@rz/ ‘debt’; |vars! ‘year’; 


fi 


fa:éety} ‘wonder’; /marty! ‘mortal (man)’; Ju:rdhv! ‘above’; /vartsy/ 


‘alveolar’; [varny! ‘under description’, 


4, Clusters with |r| as second member: /kr, gr, tr, dr, jr, chr, 
bhr, st, ér, vr{: Gor |r|, see 1 above). 


Examples : 


@mudr| ‘sea’, {vajr} 
sdh@sr] ‘thousand’; 


Jcdkr| ‘circle’; fugr] ‘violent’; {pdtr/ ‘letter’, | 
‘chunder-bolt' /kricchr| ‘difficult’, |gubhr] ‘white 
|miér] ‘mixed’. 


5, Clusters with |l| as first member : {Ik, Id, 1p, lbh, Iph, ly}: 
(for (Im! see 2 above). 

Examples : 

[sulk! ‘fee’; [@ld/ ‘quickly’; /Silp! ‘art’; /pragdlbh ‘bold’, /gulph/ 
‘knee-cap’; |mu:ly! ‘price’. 

Only one cluster with I) as second member is found: /kl), eg., 
{sukl) ‘white’, 
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6. Stop clusters : /kt, pe, bt, bd, bdh, gdh, ddh/. 

Examples : 

|rakt} ‘blood’; |lupt! ‘eclipsed’, Jz@bt! proscribed’; [Sabd/ ‘word’; 
{labdh| ‘acquired’, /mugdh| ‘enamoured’;|yuddh ‘battle’. 

7. Stop plus fricative and fricative plus stop clusters : 

{ks, kS, kSy, ky, kv, khé, khy. gy, cy, jy, ty, thy, dy, ty, tv, thy, 

dy, dhy, py, bhy, ts, bz, xt, ft $t, st, St, Sth, Skj. 

Examples : 

|nuks/ ‘defect’; Iddks) ‘dete’; 7; \varky] ‘sentence’; 
{pov} ‘ripe’; |bakh§} ‘forgive’; |sékhy| ‘friendship’ |yogy| ‘able’: |va:cy/ 
iteral’; jra:jy/ ‘kingdom, state’; /@ka:ty| ‘irrefutable’; |pa:thy} ‘readable’ 
text's [jady! ‘foolishness’; /sdty/ ‘truth’; mdhatv/ ‘importance’; |pathy/ 
‘food suitable for health’; |sddy| ‘prose’; /sa:dhy/ ‘object’, |pra:py/ ‘due’, 
[sdbhy| ‘civilized’; /vats|" youngster’, Inébz/ ‘pulse’; /s2.xt/ ‘hard’; {muft/ 
‘free’; |ba:ligt] ‘span’; {cust/ ‘smart’; [ndSt! ‘destroyed’; {kusth| ‘leprosy’; 
[Sugk] ‘dey’. 


Nasalisation : 
31. All vowels, short and long, may occur as nasalised ; e.g. 
[Beu:tha:|‘ | “rrigation’, [agli] ‘finger’, [&:gon] ‘com- 


pound’, [it] ‘ camel’; |e8d/ ‘ball’; |t6d] ‘pot-belly’, mz) ‘T’ ; 
{cDkna:] ‘to be startled’, 


_ Nasalisation leads to differentiation in meaning in the following 
Pairs : 


|ba:s| ‘smell’ |bits| ‘bamboo! 
Idasti! “right” 
[god/ ‘lap’ [gd! ‘gum’ 
{m@re| Pot.IIl, sing. |m@ré/ Pot. ILL, pl. 
Gf mar “to die’) (/ mie ‘to die’) 
[hae! ‘is’ {hg “are” 


Stress ; 

32, Stress is not so prominent in Hindi as in English. However, 
it is sometimes phonemic, and such pairs as /g@’la;| ‘throat’ and /géla:/ 
‘melt’ (Imp, II. sing.) ; |ghd'ta: ‘thick cloud’ and |ghat: 
(Imp. I. sing.) are distinguished only by means of stress, 

Word.-juncture : 

33. Word-juncture is phonetically characterised by a slight 
pause and allophonic features of the segments that precede and 
follow ; e.g. {mn ka:/ ‘of the mind’, {mdnka:} ‘bead’, etc. 


‘decrease’ 
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34, The term ‘Panjabi’ in this treatment signifies the literary 
vatiety of the speech spoken in the Central Panjab of the pre- 
partition days. It is the standard idiom all over the Panjabi 
area of the present day Panjab. It has had for its vocabulary a large 
number of foreign words of Perso-Arabic origin in the past, but its 
indigenous stock made up of pure tad-bhavas is now being reinforced 
with Sanskrit loans. 


35. Panjabi has the following phonemes :— 
(a) Segmental 


Vowels : 
Class I /idu/ 
Class Il Jie ea: Dou) 
Class Tt | ai au | 
The vowels of the Class I are phonetically short and those of the 
Class [are phonetically long. The Class IIT consists of pure diphthongs. 


Consonants + 
@ Stops 
Bilabial Dental Retroflex Palatal Velar 
Vis. [p ph/ It thf fe thi le cht ik kh! 
Se St Va) fd —| li-l fe—| 


The second in each of the pairs of voiceless stops is aspirate. 
The voiced stops have no aspirate variety, The palatals are 
phonetically affricates. However, phonemically, they pattern as stops. 


(i) CONTINUANTS 


Labial Dental Alveolar Retrofex Palatal Velar Glottal 


Nasals m n A 
Fricatives 

Vis. fi $ 8 x 

Va. vog y b 
Lateral i 
Rolled i 


Flapped 
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Besides the nasal phonemes /m, n, nj classed above, there is the 
nasal phoneme IN], the distinctive feature of which is the nasality 
only which goes by the quality of the occlusive or the constrictive 
that follows, and therefore takes the prosodic colouring according to 
its context. {y, v| may be classed as semi-vowels. 

(6) Supra-segmental 
Nasalisation ; {~ 
Consonant Length : /:\* 
Stress: |'| (not marked except when phonemic) 
Word-juncture ; indicated by space. 
Tones—Level tone: average middle pitch, not represented by any sign. 
High tone : represented by the sign |‘! placed over the vowel. 
Low tone : represented by the sign |'| placed before the vowel. 
Distribution of Vowel Phonemes : 

36. All the vowels, except those of the Class III, are simple 
vowels, and they show contrasts in tongue position (front, central 
and back), tongue height (close, half-close, half-open, open) and 
rounding (back vowels are rounded, others are unrounded). 

37, All the simple vowels occur initially, medially and finally 


except that /@/ occurs rarely before word-junctures, and fi, u| do not 
occur finally,® 


Examples 
[a] LA] (occurs in stressed syllables only) : 
‘tight’ ; [pdta:{ ‘information, knowledge’, 

[a] (occurs in unstressed syllables only): /b@za:c/ ‘shop-market’, 
laidmi:|‘man’, /ka:la:| ‘black’; jra:jj ‘rule’. 
lis} ‘this’; [vica:r] ‘thought’. 
fissa:! ‘Christ’; {pi:li:| ‘yellow’, 
; [bura:| ‘bad’, {mutth] ‘fist’. 
:th{ ‘camel’; {u:ta:! ‘dust-heap’, {laddu;] ‘sweet-ball’, 
fe{ Le]: [8] ‘this’ ; {tel{ ‘oil’ ; fpa:sse] ‘towards’, 

[8] (occurs before long vowels in final position): /gea:/ 


ji ‘today’ ; /sdjja:) 


‘went’: {lea:! ‘took’; {deol ‘give’, ete, 
feel: “this time’ ; /paesa:! ‘pice’ ; |hee! ‘is’, 
fol: 0) ‘that’, [kolf ‘near’ ; feallo} ‘go’ ; (imperative IL. PL), 


{9' [Ola:! ‘myrobalan’ ; /kOn} ‘who' ; /s9/ ‘hundred’, 


2 For the sake of convenience consonant length is indicated by double 


consonant symbols. 
3. For mutual contrasts see Appendix, 
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38. The vowels of Class [ll are diphthongs which occur only 
medially before long vowels, e.g. /paue/ ‘wooden-sandals’; /kaid:} 


oblique form of !kk2i:} ‘some’. 


Vowel Sequences : 

39. Sequences of vowels generally consist of two vowels, 
but sequences of three yowels are also found. The following are the 
Patterns of sequences. 
Sequences of two vowels : 

IVViI: [di:, de, ie, iof 

Examples : 

eis) 
‘o girls’. 

IVe 
Inaiis! ‘barber’; |a: 
‘went’; [deo! ‘give’ 
(oblique form of j 
froe! ‘pits’. 
Sequences of three vowels : 

IV:VV3l atias, asie, oie, Si 
us eat’; /roie./ ‘let us weep’, | 


took’; /gde/ ‘went’ (mas. pl,); |milie| ‘let us meet’: |kurio/ 


:2, a0, 
[4 


ea:, €0, usar, uit, wie, u:0, oF, oef 

‘came’; [Itha:o| ‘please eat’, [t'i:t:| ‘daughters’ /gea:/ 
:| ‘gambling’, susie! ‘needle’, |jure| ‘gambling’ 
); fehu:o! ‘touch’ (Imp. IL pl); |roi:! ‘wept’; 


i 


, fpaviay! “quarter seer’ /kha:fe/ ‘let 
ie| ‘let us sleep’. 


40. Sequences of two vowels, generally short before a final long 
vowel, tend to become diphthongs and hence mono-syllabic in some 
cases; e.g, /kaia:| ‘some’ (oblique pl. of |kdi:/), |paua:{ ‘quarter bottle’, 
etc, 

41. In rapid speech, sequences of two vowels alone, alsc, appear 
to become dipthongal nuclei, e.g. [6 gée sdn{ ‘they had gone’ Here 
vowels in sequence /de/ tend to become dipthong [A€]. 

Distribution of Consonant Phonemes : 


42. All consonants occur initially, medially and finally, excepe 
that {n], and |r/ do not occur initially, |N/ occurs only medially, and 
|b} does not occur finally. 


Examples : 


Ip! [p]__petti:} ‘belt’; /pa:p] ‘sin’; /kuppis| ‘small can’, 

{ph} [pb] /phél! ‘fruit’; /phupphdr! ‘husband of father’s sister; 
{dapb} “kind of drum’. 

{bo} Lb]  [bacca:| ‘child’; {d@ba;) ‘pressure’; /kubba:/ ‘hump- 

backed’; |rabb| ‘God’. 
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[ec] 
[th] 
[d] 
[] 
[eh] 


[a] 


[t8do] ‘then’; /kutta:/ ‘dog’; {pdtla:/ ‘thin’; jpata:/ 
‘knowledge or address’; |patt/ ‘leaves’. 

{thoga:) ‘little’; /bathera:! ‘much’; /patthdr] ‘stone’: 
|hetech) ‘hand’, 

[da:l! ‘pul: juggler’; {bald/ ‘bull’, 

[rettu:) ‘pony’; |chotta:) ‘small’; {vaet/ ‘ridge’. 

“police station’; likatthe| ‘together’: /satth/ 
‘sixty’; |hath| ‘obstinacy’. 

Idask{ ‘post’; buddha; ‘old man’; Juda:n) ‘flight’; 
lla:d) ‘affectio 
|cékka:| ‘wheel’; /bacca:| ‘child’ ; |b8ca:/ ‘escape’; /soc/ 
‘true’. 
{chdtt! ‘roof’; 
{kOcch} ‘arm-pit’, 
{ida} ‘when’: /rasj 
{Kalas} ‘back voi pleder' (suk| ‘relationship’ 
(Ikhotta:! ‘ass’; {makkh@n] ‘butter’, jlekh| ‘writing’. 
{gol{ ‘round’; [pargal/"mad’; |pdgri:| ‘turban’; /raNgf 


icchu:| ‘scorpion’; /yachera:! ‘colt’: 


‘sick’; [@ra:ma] ‘rest’. 
banera:! ‘darkoess’; jinka:r| 
finsa:n} human being’; |din] ‘day’. 

occurs before dental stops only) : /@nt] ‘end’: [bandas/ 
‘man’, 


tefusal’ ; 


(does not occur initially but in all other positions): 
{kasna:] ‘one-eyed’; |knda:| ‘thorn’; {ndnaz| ‘husband’s 
sister’. 

(occurs medially before velar stops): |r@Ng/ ‘colour’: 
[caNga:! ‘well’, 

Coccurs medially before palatal stops) [m@Nja:/ 
‘bed-stead’, {cuNj] ‘beak’. 
(before fs,z, y, v/): /baN: 
‘storey’; [s@Nyog] ‘union’: {s 
calendar’, 


‘goose’, /m@Nzil 
at] ‘a year in Indian 


[fés0l| ‘crop’; néfa:| ‘gain’: 
var) “day of a week’; |s@ver] ‘morning 
[n2¥/ ‘new’. 

|dvazra 


+ Mevta:| ‘god’; 


‘by means of’; Jkyaita:! ‘bachelor’, 
[sail ‘year's [desis! ‘indigenous’, fkutsi:! ‘chair’, 
[das/ ‘ten’, 
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fal [zl zdrustis) ‘necessary’; {ma 
fg] [8] [$0kk@x/ ‘brown sugar’ | 
‘happy’. 
ly| Cy] |ya:dj ‘remembrance’, {ya:r/ ‘friend’. 
[i] /pya:r] ‘love’; {ny “justice”: /ra:y! ‘opinion’. 
ih 0 a:| ‘black’; |vail] ‘hair’, 
ir} Or] | ‘icing’; |mu:r@kch] ‘foolish’; jca:e| ‘four’. 
fs| [Cr] (does not occur initially): loraxt! ‘fight’; [kurta:/ 
‘shirt’ ; /ya:r] ‘hedge’, 
fx} Oa] ‘empty’; [d0x0ll ‘interference’; |rux| ‘inclination’. 
{b| (h] /hdteh/ ‘hand’; {ha:r| ‘garland, defeat’, 
Th] {acho} ‘yes’. 


|‘pleasure’; [gz] ‘yard’, 
indsa;] ‘intoxication’, [xus} 


Long Consonants : 

43. Long consonants occut medially and finally. Medially, 
they occur between short vowels, or short and long vowels, or 
between long vowels, and finally they occur after a short vowel, 

The following consonants occur with length : 

{k, 8c. 4.t, 4,t,d, p, b, 0, m, 1, v, 5). 


Examples : 

fick| [l:] [cdklea:| ‘wheel’; jnukk@e/ ‘corner’, 'Okk! ‘kind of 
plant’. 

lag! [g:] [bdgga:! ‘white’; {la:ege| ‘near’; |vage] ‘herd’. 

fec| [ci] {baccas{ ‘child’; buccdr! ‘butcher’; |sdccj ‘truth’. 

iii] idl [k@ijel) ‘collyriam’; {vacijar] “musical instrument’ 
ilaji] ‘rope for drawing water’. 

fet] [te] leoetu:! ‘pony’, |chutt2r/ ‘deserted woman’; [chart] 
“bag for carrying loads on pony’s back’. 

[da! [a] leddu:] ‘sweet ball’; |voddas| ‘big’; |hddd] ‘bone’. 

jet! [te] Jr@tta:) “hors /sdte@r/ ‘seventy’; /sact] ‘seven’. 

fda) [ds] [koddu:! ‘pumpkin’; /edddar/ ‘bed-sheet’s |saidda:( 
‘simple’; |kodd| 

fp! [pl khappée| ‘skull’, ‘bowl’; |kuppi:] ‘a small can’; fa:ppar/ 
‘self |sdpp] ‘serpent’, 

fbb) [b:] icubba:) ‘hump-backed’, /ubbjIna:| ‘to boil’; {chacbba:/ 

‘scale of a balance’; |tdbb] ‘God’. 
[n;] /gdnna:! ‘sugar-cane’; Jcu:nna:] ‘lime’; [énn| ‘food’. 
rumm@n|{ ‘clearing of cotton, wool 


[nn 
fmm] Em:] feummai| ‘kis 
ete.'; |cdmm] ‘skin’, 
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MMi [le] jkollay falon 

fev! Cv /ndvvel ‘ninety’. 

Jss!_ [se] [dssil ‘cope’; Ima:ssi:| ‘mother's sister’, s8ss] ‘mother 
in-law’. 


His! ‘peg’; |kill] ‘nail’. 


Consonant Clusters : 


44. Clusters occur initially, medially and finally. Initial 
clusters are by far less frequent than medial and final ones, 


Initial Clusters : 


45. An initial cluster is made up of a consonant plus |t/, {I[, [y/ 
or Jv), Clusters with /r/ are common while those with [lf are rare, 


46. (a) All unaspirated stops except [c, jJ, and all voiceless 
fricatives except /x/ occur before |r|; but only js/ occurs before /1/, e.8., 
Ikré:d/ ‘anger; {gra:! ‘village’, ittaem| ‘tram’, /dra:ma:| ‘drama’; 
| ‘illustration’; [prem ‘love’; /bte'ménd] ‘universe’; 
| ‘France’; |sra:p] ‘curse’; |Sreni:| ‘class’, /sl’:| ‘advice’, etc,, 

(6) Jy, v/ may follow all unaspirated stops except that |y/ 
does not follow any of the retroflex and the palatal series and |v/ 
never follows Jc, t, d, bl, eg, {kya:tis| ‘bed’; /gyarn/ ‘knowledge’, 
ltyaig] ‘sacrifice’; /dya:l] ‘benevolent’, |pya:r] ‘love’; Jbya:nnai! ‘advance’; 
ikva:ta:| ‘bachelor’; {gvailla:| ‘milk-man’; |ivast{ ‘great millet’, [t'va:| 
‘make wash’; {dva:ra:| ‘by means of’; {pvazra:| ‘fuss’, etc. 

(c) ly, y/, both, may follow the dental voiceless fricative 
the lateral jl, and the rolled /rj, but |y] may also follow |vj; e.g. 
‘lf ‘winter’; [eva ‘ash'; jlyaz ‘bring’; {Iva:{ ‘cause to be applied’; 
Irya:ydt! ‘concession’, {rva:/‘make weep’, |vyach| ‘marriage’, etc. 


Medial Two-consonant Clusters : 


47. The medial two-consonant clusters may be grouped as 
follows 

(@) Stop plus stop : 

48. These occur with the following general restrictions : 

1, A voiced stop never occurs before a stop of the same 

sefies. 
No voiced stop except {d, b! follows a voiceless stop. 
Two aspirates of the same series or of different series do 
not occur in sequence. A voiceless non-aspirate of the 
same series always precedes a voiceless aspirate, Thus we 


have /mdkkhi:/ ‘fly’, not /mokhkhi:/ ; /hOcthi:| ‘handle’, not 
[boththi:), etc, 


eR 
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4, No stop follows an aspirate except that /d) follows 
ich, ch, th], and {e/ follows ch, e.g, jlikthda:! ‘writing’s 
Ivichdi:/ ‘being spread’; /bathda:| ‘sitting’; {péchta-va:| 
“repentence’. 


w 


A vocalic release intervenes in the cluster when a long 
vowel precedes it. 


The other conditions are as follows : 


[kk] follows all unaspirated voiceless and voiced stops except 
fal, |dl, e.8. /méckosr} ‘sprain’; {Iitjka:} ‘jerk’ ; {matka:! ‘pot’ ; 
{gétka:| ‘a sword-like stick’; |sédka:| ‘blessing’ ; !tupka:{ ‘drop’ ; 
[dabka;| ‘threat’. 

fkh| occurs after |k/ only, e.g. /makkhis| ‘fly’, 

[g! follows /j{ only, e.g. {roiga:t| ‘employment’. 

le] follows Ik! only, e.g. /bukca:| ‘bundle of clothes’. 

Ich] occurs after {c/ only, e.g. [vaecha:! ‘calf’, 

{jl follows |b] only, e.g. /sdbji:! ‘vegetable’, 

It] follows fk. g, pl, e.g. {da:kt@r! ‘doctor’; {pr8gta:na;] ‘to express’; 
{kepti:| ‘deceitful’, 

[eh] follows jt! only, e.g, /ikatthe! ‘together’, 

Id! does not follow any stop. 

[el follows fk, g, ch, pl, e.g. Joukta:! ‘point’; /mgta:| ‘beggar’ 
|pachta:va:! ‘repentence’ ; /k@pta:n/ ‘captain’, 


[th] follows {c/ only, e g. [pdtthde| ‘stone’, 

{d{ follows all voiceless and voiced, aspirated and unaspirated stops 
except /th, ph{;e g. {ndkdiz| ‘cash’; Inugdi:| ‘kind of small cake’, 
Jlikhdi:! ‘writing’ ; |pa:tda:| ‘tearing’ ; |udda:/ ‘flying’ |beethda:] 

|répda:| ‘being heated’; [sdbda: ‘vocabulary’, etc, 
(most of the clusters with (dj occur when it forms a part of 
verbal affix). 

Ip| follows jc, j, t! only, e.g. /bdcp9n] ‘childhood’ ; fra:jpu:t] ‘name 
of a tribe’; /utpdnn| ‘born’. 

{k@pphan| ‘coffin’, 


‘sitting’ 


Iph{ follows {pj only, evg. 


1b! follows /k, j, t{ only, e.g. |akbar{ ‘famous Mughal emperor’ ; 
{majbu:e| “forced, helpless’ ; fitba:r/ ‘trust’, 

In all the following clusters occur : 

Jkkh, ke, kt, kt, kd, kb, khd, gt, gt, gd, ck, cch, cd, ep, cht, chd, 


ik, ig, id, ip, ib, tk, th, td, thd, dd, tk, tth, td, tp, tb, dk, pk, pt, pe, 


pd, ppb, bk, bj, bu, 
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() Stop plus lateral, rolled or flapped : 
49. A lateral, rolled or flapped consonant may follow any stop 


except that jl, r/ do not follow jph, d/ respectively. In all cases,a 
release intervenes between the stop and the following consonant. 


The following ate examples : 


Stop plus lateral : 
|kl/;  {cdkla:) ‘round wooden piece for flattening out chapaties, 
[Ichl!: |¢Okhla:| ‘apprehension’, 
fells ‘mad woman’, 
I: ‘inner, middle’, 


‘darling, beloved’. 

i; ‘thin’, 

small bag ot purse’. 
:| ‘revenge’. 

‘mistake’. 


Ike}: 
:/ “proad gesture’, 

‘collecting of dues’, 

‘cunning’, 

k@chraeli:} ‘boil in the armpit’, 

g8jra:| ‘an ornament worn on the wrist’, |ba:jra:| ‘millet’. 


‘a flat wooden seat’, 

fehr{; [gathei:) ‘bundle’, 

[dr|: {m@dea:na;{ ‘to hover, to move around’, 

ltr/:  fkutra:! ‘cutting into small pieces, tearing into bits’; 
/xdtva;! ‘danger’, 

‘unclean’. 

‘priest’. 

{upraim| ‘indifference’. 

[@phra:| ‘distension’, 

|k@bra:| ‘uneasiness’, 
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Stop plus flapped : 

[kerl; |sukra:] ‘thin’, 

Ihe]; |mukhea:| ‘face’. 

lerl:  fedgra:{ ‘strong’. 

lerf:  |khicri:| ‘a rice-pulse dish’. 
Ichichre| ‘pieces of rotten meet’. 
‘impotent’, 


{pétrit] ‘small wooden board’, 
{gethri:| ‘bundle’. 

fpotra! ‘small piece of cloth used for child’s bedding, 
| ‘small piece of flesh’, 

‘she-jackal’, 

fikhopris} ‘skull’ 

{phephre| ‘lungs’. 
{rbriy| ‘a mill dish’. 


(c) Stop plus Fricative : 

50. A voiceless fricative follows a voiceless stop anda voiced 
fricative follows a voiced stop, e.¢., [vakfa:/ ‘interval’; |nuksa:n{ ‘loss; 
|n@kéa;| ‘map’; Jutsd:| ‘enthusiasm’; {k@bza:! ‘occupation’. 

There are, however, exceptions: |s/ follows (a! in {hatdsa:{ 
‘accident’ and {é/ follows {d/ in [bardsh:! ‘king’. In both these cases 
avoealic release intetvenes between the stop and the fricative- 
yl which is phonetically a semi-vowel in such sequences may 
follow both voiceless and voiced stop, e.g, /lukya:{ hidden’, [vya:khya:/ 
explanation’; |vigyain| ‘science’; {pdtyO'ra:{ ‘father-in-law's brother’; 
[d0dy'ra/ ‘father-in-law’s father’, etc. 

Similatly /v/ may also follow a voiceless stop but a vocalic release 
intervenes in the cluster whereby /v/ retains its dento-labial character: 
egy [ikvenja:| ‘fifty-one’;  /sdevOnja:| ‘fifty-seven’; [athvOnjay/ 
‘fifty-cight’, etc. 


(ad) Fricative plus stop: 
51. Only a voiceless stop follows a voiceless fricative, and a 
voiced stop follows a voiced fricative. The following clusters occur : 
Isk, skh, st, sth, sp, sph, ék, Sc, St, zd, zb, fc, xt]. 


Examples : 
ledeka:) ‘addiction’, |khdskha:s| ‘poppy grain’, {basta:| ‘satchel’, 
Javdstha:| ‘condition’, |b2na:spacii| ‘vegetable’; [nisphél] ‘useless’; 
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[musk@l/ ‘difficult’, {nigcse) ‘determination’; /rigta:) ‘relatiot 
‘sight’; /mézduzr/ ‘labourer’; |m@zbu:t/ ‘strong’, |daftér} ‘office’; [sdxtit 
‘strictness’, 

[sb] in |k@sba:| ‘town’, however, is an exception, 

(e) Fricative plus lateral, rolled or flapped : 

52, All clusters with the exception of [zr,vl/ occur with voiceless 
fricatives; clusters with |r] are rate, In all clusters a vocalic release 
intervenes between the fricative and the following consonant, 

The following clusters occur : 

fr, Sr, fr, sl, él, v1, sr, zr. 

Examples : 

{du:sra:| ‘second, other’, /miéri:{ ‘sugar-cake’, [ndfrdt/ ‘hatred’; 
t@sla:| ‘vessel for cooking’: {vislegdn{ ‘analysis’; futavla:| ‘hasty's 
[k@sra:| ‘tubbing’; /hazrdt{ ‘holy person, knave’. 

(A) Lateral, rolled or flapped plus stop : 

53. (a) All stops except /ch, th, phi follow 1} ; e.g. {phullca:{ 
‘chapati' ; {milkha:/ ‘a name’; /S61g8m/ ‘turnip’; |belca:| ‘mattock’ ; 
{ka:lja:] ‘liver’ ; /ulta:{ ‘contrary’ ; [da:lda:} ‘name of a vegetable ghee’ , 
[gélti:| ‘fault’; [pdlehi:! ‘cross-legged’; {j@ldi:| ‘haste’, /kdlpana:j 
‘imagination’ ; /bulbula:! ‘bubble’. 

(b) All stops except {th, ph/ follow /r|, e.g. |sitka:/ ‘vinegar’ ; 
|b@rkha:) ‘rain’; fvarga: ‘like’; {pdrca:| ‘paper’ ; |brchi: 
id@rja:/ ‘grade’ ; [pa:rti ‘party’ , {bordiNg| ‘boarding house’ 
author’ ; Ja:nthik/ ‘economic’, [sdrdi:| ‘cold’; /erpdn/ ‘dedication’ : 
‘Jherba:| "separation’, 


(c) |r] oocurs mostly before voiceless stops. The following 
clusters occur : 


Irk, rch, rt, rth, rd/ 
Examples : 


Ikh@rkas] ‘noise’; |k@zchi:/ ‘cooking spoon’; /kurta:/ ‘shirt’ ; 
fp'drtha:| ‘toasted’ ; [prda:] ‘screen’. 


(g) Lateral, rolled or flapped plus fricative : 
54. All fricatives, voiceless and voiced, fol!ow lateral, rolled 
or flapped, except, that 
@)_ js} rarely foliows I) (the only example is (guléon| ‘a 
name’, originally a Persian word meaning ‘gatden’), 
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(ii) Only [f, vj follow {r}. 


Thus the following clusters occur ; 


[ls, Iz, 18, If, ly, rs, rz, rf, rv, ré, ry, rf, rv/ 


Examples : 


[tulsi;| ‘a plant’ ; {mulzém| ‘accused’; /kulfis| ‘a kind of ice-cream’ 4 
jtdlvaze} ‘sword’ , /kursi:/ ‘chair’; /ddrzi:| ‘tailor’: |bérfi:! ‘a sweet-meat’; 
|mérva:na; ‘to get killed’ ; |darsan} ‘seeing a person with reverence’ ; 


[mérya:da;| ‘limic’ ; |cOrfa:na:| ‘to give anguish’ ; (cirva;| ‘flattened rice’, 


(h) Clusters with nasals : 

55. Nasals may form clusters with all types of consonants. Thus 
clusters occur of : (i) nasal plus stop, (ii) stop plus nasal, (iii) nasal 
Plus nasal, (iv) nasal plus fricatiye, (v) fricative plus nasal, (vi) nasal 
Plus lateral, rolled or flapped, and (vii) lateral, tolled or flapped plus 
nasal, 


G) Nasal plus stop : 
All nasals appear before stops. |n/ occurs before jk, kh, g,c, j, 


t, th, d, p, bj; [n} occurs before jk, t, th, dj, |m] occurs before |k, c i, ty 
t, d, p, bf; |N/ occurs as [1] before /k, kh, g{, and as [ii] before |c, ch, jf. 


Examples 
fol Co], Cn] 


[nk|: —/inka:r| ‘refusal’, 
nkh| {ronkh’:| ‘salary’. 


Ing|: _Jrdvamgi:| ‘departure’. 

In|: i ‘treasurer’, 

Injl: ‘ignorant’, 

Intl: forty-seven’. | 
Inch]: ‘one who recites the holy Granth’, 

Ind!;  fandér| ‘inside’ ; /genda:{ ‘dirty’, 


Inp/:  fenp*y! ‘illiterate’. 
inb{:  fanbdnj ‘unfriendliness’, 
fe] [els 
| ‘bead’, 
[r@nta: ‘fuss’ ; [banta:| ‘small glass-ball’, 
Inth{: |k@ntha:/ ‘necklace’. 
Ind: !kénda:! ‘thorn’, ‘balance’ ; /Ikhtmda;{ ‘blunt’, 


[ménkay 
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{maf Lm] 
{mok|; /cdmka:nas{ ‘to illumine’ ; {ldmka:na:{ ‘to hang’, 
lcamea;! ‘spoon’. 
‘to make understand’, 


{samj’ 
Jeimta:! ‘a pair of tongs’ 

[kémtis| ‘decrease’, 

|némda:! ‘rug’. 

|s8mpu:tdn/ ‘accomplished, completed’. 


[lémba:! ‘long’; {dumba:/ ‘ram’, 
IN} [al 

INk|: |S@Nka:| ‘doubt’; /I@Nka:/ ‘ancient name of Ceylon’. 
INkh/: /sONkhya;| ‘number’; |s@Nishia:| ‘poison’. 
‘bracelets’; [c@Nga;/ ‘good’, 

IN) [i] 
INcl: [pNczet] ‘Panchayat’; |kaeNcix! ‘scissors’. 
INch|; [poNebis} ‘bird’. 
INii  [m@Nijar{ ‘bed-stead’, /gaNjaz| ‘bald’, 


Gi) Stop plus nasal : 

(a) All stops except |ph/ may be followed by [n/, A vocalic 
release intervenes between the stop and |nj. Some speakers use [n] 
for[n]. A few examples will suffice; {lukna:) ‘to hide’; {dukhna;} 
‘to ache’; |vagna:/ ‘to flow’; |p‘ustmi;| ‘evil spirit’; (pu:dna:! ‘mint’, 


(b)_|m! follows both voiceless and voiced stops, but rately an 
aspirate, eg. /cdkmdk] ‘a kind of stone’; /t@gma:| ‘medal’; [majma:{ 
‘crowd’; |khatmél} ‘bug’; /kha:tma:! ‘end’; /s3dma:/ ‘shock’: Jléchméa/ 
‘a name’, etc. 

Git) Nasal plus nasal : 

(@) [nl and /m) both occur as long consonants and before 
each other, e.g. /gnna:/ [g0n:a:] ‘sugar-cane’; !cumma:{ [cum:as] ‘kiss’; 
[s?nma;n] ‘honour’; /sinma:} ‘cinema’; {cimni:| ‘chimney’; {i@mna:{ ‘river 
Yamuna’, etc. 


(®) {nl does not occur as a geminated ot long consonant. 
Tt never occurs before /m] but may occur before |n{ in such verbal 
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nouns as /sunna;! ‘to he: “to become’; /ginna:! ‘to count’, 
ete. 


(cf, sunna: [sun:a:] ‘empty’, desolate’; bénna: [bén:a:] ‘boundary’.) 


Gv) Nasal plus fricative : 


The distribution of nasals before fricatives is as follows + 


‘sensation’, {m@nzil] ‘destination’, {mungi:! ‘clerk’, 


yva's| ‘renunciation’, {‘énvain| ‘rich’, 


| ‘world’, {m@Nzil} ‘destination’, |soNyog/ ‘chance’, 
|sNvat| ‘a year in Indian calendar’. 
[m|; {k'Omsa:n[ ‘pitched battle’, {k@mzor/ ‘weak’, |s@méa:d} ‘a 
name’, (cdmya:r| ‘shoe-maker', 
The alveolar nasal |n/ before |z/, sometimes, alternates with |N/ 
asin (mOnzill ~ |maNzil/. 


While |NJ before fricatives takes upon itself the prosodic 
colouring according to its context, /y/ following |m, n| is phonetically 
2 semi-vowel. 


() Fricative plus nasal: 
Only |n, m/ followa fricative, Both follow voiceless fricative. 
Im] may follow a voiced fricative, but rarely. Thus, the following 
clusters occur : 
Isn, én, fn, xn, sm, $m, xm, zm] 


Examples : 


lea:sni;| ‘sugar syrup’; /rogni:! ‘light’; [sufna:/ ‘dream’, [t'uxn: 
‘to smoulder’ |kismdt} ‘fate’; [duémén/ ‘enemy’; [z@xmi:! ‘wounded’; 
{mJ follows voiced {z/ in {ha:zma:} ‘digestive system’; [nazmé;{ ‘poems’ 
(oblique plural of /néz@mj), etc., but most of the people pronounce 
these words with [j]. 
(vt) Nasal plus lateral, rolled or flapped : 
All clusters of this type occur with |m/ as first member : 


{ml, mr, me/ 


Examples : 
[g@mla:| ‘flower-pot’, [k@mra:| ‘room’, {cdmra:| ‘leather’, ete, 
In all cases, a vocalic release intervenes in the cluster. 


(vii) Lateral, rolled or flapped plus nasal; 
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{n{, fmm), both follow {l,r,r/. Some speakers use [n] for [n] 
The following are examples : 
{balna:! ‘to burn’; {korna:! ‘to do’, /lérna:| ‘to fight’; 
“gold lacing’; {grmir! ‘heat’; /kurmazi:| ‘betrothal’, 


Medial Three-Consonant Clusters : 

56, The medial three-consonant clusters generally consist of |r! 
as the final member. jr] followsstop plus stop, nasal plus stop, fricative 
plus stop and fricative plus fricative, The following clusters occur : 


fekr, ntr, ndr, str, $ke, sxr, nel, Ngn| 


Examples : 


vitkra:! ‘differentiation’; [sdntea:) ‘orange’, {pandrai| ‘fifteen’ ; 
| ‘barber's razor’, /maskeris| ‘joke’; lmasxra:/ ‘joker’; jantla:! final’, 
[t@Ngna:| ‘rope for hanging things’, 
Final Cluster 
57. Final clusters are few, Only the following clusters occur : 
Ildkh, ech, eth, tth, pph, bt, ks, Nk, Nkh, Ng, Nc, Nj, nt, nd 
nt, nth, nd, mp, mb, mk, Ns, nk, tk, rg, re, rj, rt, rth, rd, rb, rm, rf, 
vz, lk, It, Id, lm, rk, rd, st, 6k, ft, xt, 2b, bz), 


Examples ; 


lékkh/ ‘eye’ ; |kdcch/ ‘arm-pit’ ; fateh! ‘eight’, /batth/ ‘hand’ ; 
Hlapph) ‘wave'; [zabt| ‘prosctibed” , /nuks| ‘defect’: [d@Nkl ‘pen’ 
IseNkh/ ‘conch’; [d9Ng| ‘bite’; [m@Nc| (in ‘rang-maNe’) ‘stage’: 
[peNi] ‘ive’; [mint| ‘minute’; {pind| ‘village’ , [sOnt/ ‘saint’ , {ponth| 
‘closed’; lémp/ ‘lamp’: mb] ‘mango’ ; {cdmk/ 
Ichink| ‘spray’ (mp. IL sing.), Hark! 
‘class’ , |xérc] ‘expenditure’; [d@ri/ ‘entered’ ; 
[$084] ‘condition’ ;/arth{ ‘meaning’, [ddrd) pain’; |sérb{ ‘all’; [Serm) 
‘shame’ ; [bérf] ‘ice’ {mulk/ ‘country’; [gale] ‘wrong’; (bald{ bull’, 
feulf/ ‘tress’ ; {zulm/ ‘cruelty’, {sdrk{ ‘road’; /be-pord! ‘unscreened’ 
[sust] ‘slow , lethargic’ ; flisk) ‘flash of lightning or brightness’: 
Imuft! ‘free’; |sdxt{ ‘hard’ ; /jdzb| ‘absorbed’ ; Jndbz| ‘pulse’ : etc, 

Te may be observed that the clusters of the type stop plus stop 
sre few and are restricted to unaspirated voiceless stop followed by 
voiceless aspirate of the same series, the only exception being [bt], 
Phonetically, these clusters should be considered as long consonant 
Plus aspiration, thus /@kkh] ‘eye’ [ak:h], /hdtth{ ‘hand’ [hdt:hi], etc, 
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Clusters with nasals generally consist of homorganic nasal plus 
stop of voiceless dental fricative ; only /k{ follows a nasal other than 
homorganic one. 

In clusters with {r/, all unaspitated stops excezt |p! may follow 
fel; Jrt, rd] clusters are, however, rare as they occur in such foreign 
words as [pa:rt! ‘part’; Jgarrd! ‘guard’ only. No aspirate except jth] 
follows [r!. 

Lateral and rolled may be followed by both voiceless and voiced 
stops, but only voiceless stop follows the voiceless fricative and 
voiced stdp occurs with the voiced fricative before or after. 


Nasalisation : 


58. All vowls, short and long, may occur as nasalised, e.g. 
ve) ‘like this’; |j:viiga;/ ‘I shall 
‘ball’; [pat] ‘bed- iarriiy {bod} 


Fagizethi:! ‘fire- 


go’; [nid] ‘sleep’, 


“existence, presence’; /jo/ ‘barley’. 
Nasalisation is distinctive in the following pairs :— 


2g] ‘vegetable’ |s8:g| ‘farce’ 


‘master, saint’. 


‘advance’ 
[t'u:) ‘drag? 
[god] ‘lap’ igdd/ ‘plot’ (in fiction) 


“H.:] ‘smoke’ 


|mdre} ‘II. sing. Pot. of — /mdré/ ‘II, sing. Pot, of 
mar ‘to die’ mat ‘to die’ 
{so} ‘hundred’ {s} ‘sleep’ (II. sing. Imp.) 
Stress: 


59, Although stress is not a prominent feature of Panjabi, it is, 
however, sometimes phonemic. The following pairs are distinguished 
by means of stress only : 


frdla:! ‘mixture’ rds] ‘mix (Im, TL sing,). 

[dtar! “sole? [rald:| ‘tank’, 

{gdta:/ ‘ehroat’ [gal4| ‘mele’ (Imp. IL, sing), | 
Alar ‘Iaddle’ palé:| ‘make drink’ (Imp. IL. sing.). : 
fdrka:) ‘carly {tarké:| ‘get seasoned’, 


morning’ 
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Tones : 


60. Panjabi has three distinctive tones; namely (1) Level 
Tone, (2) Low or Low-tising tone, (3) High or high-falling tone. 


Level Tone: Level tone is the average middle pitch which 
starts at a mid level and ends abruptly with a slight tise. All types 
of monossllabics may have this tone, Disyllabics may also haye it 
either on the first syllable or on the second. Stress in all these 
cases is concomitant of tone as it falls on the same syllable as bears 
the pitch, Or it may be said, it is the stressed syllable that bears the 
pitch, Both ways, the two cannot be split apart. 


Low Tone: Low tone, a3 described by Dr. Grahame Bailey’, 
“begins about a tone above the Jowest note which the speaker can 
command, rises about two semi-tones’ and sometimes falls again about 
atone.” Syllables having this tone are often pronounced with a 
creaky voice and there is a feeling of considerable constraint in the 
larynx, 


The low tone occurs in monosyllabics, disyllabics and tri- 
syllabics, In the monosyllabics, it may occur on all vowels preceded 
by an unaspirated voiceless stop, nasals [n,m], rolled [r] or lateral 
[U. [1] or semi-vowels following a consonant do not affect the 
phonetic nature of the tone if they precede the vowel; ev. {k‘@r/ 
‘house’; Je‘a:r| ‘rebuke’; [t‘illf ‘laxity’; {p'i:r] ‘crowd’; [e'un/ ‘note of 
music’; {t‘u:r] ‘dust’ /p'ed/ ‘sheep’; [p‘ze/ ‘fear’ {n‘a:] ‘bathe’; /r‘ru:/ 
‘pole-star’; im‘zes| ‘buffalow’; fe'yain| ‘meditation, attention’; /t'va:/ 
‘make washed’; [l‘va:l ‘to get put off’, {r'ya:! ‘released’, etc. 


4, The feature of tones in Panjabi was first discovered by Dr. T. Grahame 
Bailey. Describing the Gujranwala-Wazirahad dialect, Dr. Bailey noted the 
existence of two special tones, viz; low-rising and high-falling, and a third 
combined tone. In his treatment of tones in the Ludhiani dialect, Dr. Banarsi 
Dass Jain followed Dr. Bailey, except that he noted that "the third or combined 
tone is notso common in Ludhiani”. (A Ludhiani Phonetic Reader, 193, Pf, 
91, P. 167), Onr treatment differs in that there is no combined tone in the 
literary language described here, Again, even in the dialects described by Bailey 
and Jain, it isa phonetic feature only. As contrasts with the combined tone do 
not exist in the language, it has no phonemic significance. Out level tone, on 
the other hand, has both phonetic and phonemic contrasts. 


Phonetic Reader, 1914, P. XV. 


5. Panjal 


6, This statement isa modification of Dr, Bailey's statement in the reader 
which said “four or five semi-tones”. Bloch in Melanges Vendryes P. 58. 
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In the disyllabics the tone occurs either on the first or on the 
second syllable. In the first case, the vowel bearing the tone is 
preceded by a voiceless unaspirated stop, nasals [n,m] and lateral 
[I]. The semi-vowels preceding the vowel do not aftcct the 
phonetic nature of the tone; eg. jk‘@ray) ‘pitcher’: |efarr 
‘broom’; |t‘ a half’; ft‘ella:! ‘half pice’; |p‘usra:! ‘brow: 

‘turned round’; |n‘a:tta:/ ‘bathed’, /m‘i:nna:{ 
‘month’; {I'va:rdn/ ‘iron-smith's wife’, etc. In the second case, the 
tonic vowel follows voiced stops, alyeolar and bilabial nasals [n,m], 
rolled and flapped [r, r] and lateral [1], e.g, lug’ar! ‘open’; [buj‘a:! 
‘put out’; /kéd‘a:! ‘take out’; |véd'a:! ‘increase’; /sub‘a:! ‘nature’, 
[b@n‘ai! ‘get packed’ |s@m‘a:l! ‘keep safe, take charge’: |vdr‘a:! ‘make 
rain’; (Imp,) |cdr'a:{ ‘get ride’; {mal‘ate| ‘fondling’; ete. 

In a few cases where the tone occurs on the second syllable, the 
vowel bearing the tone may follow a voiceless stop also, if the element 
preceding the stop is of the nature of a prefix, , 
{ndp‘a:g! ‘unfortunate’; etc. 

Tn all cases, the tone occurs on the stressed syllable only 
excepting the few cases where the originally stressed syllable 
has lost its force on account of grammatical reasons; e.g, kata: 
[k0t4:] ‘decrease’; p‘dra: [p'drd:] ‘get filled’, etc. This applies 
to the trisyllabics also. The tone in trisyllabics occuts, as a 
general rule, on the second syllable which is invariably stressed, 
But sometimes the tone remains on the first syllable which 
‘was originally stressed. In such cases the shifting of stress to the 
next syllable causes no change in the nature of the tone, except that 
a part of it goes to the next syllable making a semblance of two 
tones. Even if we shift the tone to the stressed syllable a tonic 
effect remains on the first syllable. Thus disyllabic [k‘dté:] 
‘decrease’ and trisyllabic [p'dré:i:] ‘getting filled’ may be pronounced 
as [k‘tt'a:] or [kat'A:], [p‘@r‘é:i:] or [par'd:i:], respectively,” 


High-falling tone: The high-falling tone, according to 
Dr. Bailey, is uttered about a fifth (seven semi-tones) above the 
first note of the low-rising tone. The voice generally falls about a 
tone from the highest tone, 

The high-falling tone may occur in monosyllabics, disyllabics 
and trisyllabics. In the monosyllabies, the tone may occur on any 
vowel preceded by a consonant (voiced or unvoiced) or consonant 


7. The symbol [—] below the vowel signifies that the unseressed vowel has 
a low pitch. 
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plus semi-vowel ; e.g., |kee'l ‘say’ ; |d8! ‘body’ ; {g0'| ‘attention’ 

tl ‘put’; {cd'z] climb’; jvl:| ‘twenty’; |mijj] ‘marrow’ 

‘wisdom’ ; [diur! ‘one and a half’; |vya:! ‘marriage’, [sva: 

‘ash’, etc. Vowels not preceded by any consonant may also have tone, 
+. [8| ‘this’; (6/ ‘that’ ; |2'dd] ‘half’, etc. 

The disyllabics may have tone either on the first syllable or on 
she second, In the first case, the tone may occur on any vowel 
following a consonant of whatever type except |n,r! which do not 
occur initially; eg. {ka:lar| ‘hasty’; /gd:ra:! ‘fast’; [bidda:| ‘old’ ; 
Jiidder| ‘to which direction’ 5 |pi:ti:! ‘foot-stool’ ; /ba°dda:| ‘bound’ ; 
{pee'la:| ‘first’; hO'ka:! ‘deep sigh’; |jéra:/ ‘who, whoever’; /kora:/ 
‘leper’, etc. The words with initial vowels also have this tone, e. ¢, 
jedar/ ‘in that direction’ ; (¢dar/ ‘in this direction’, etc, If the tone 
occurs on the second syllable, the vowel bearing the tone is cither 
final or followed by a consonant. The vowel may be preceded by 
any consonant excep: [h]; e.g., |lBra:| ‘pudding’ ; [mala:{ ‘boat-man’ ; 
|sBlay ‘advice’ ; |vOsh:! ‘trust’ ; {ndka:| ‘marriage performed according 
to Mohammedan rites’; |vagas/ ‘throw with anger’; {kurd;/ ‘evil path’ ; 
|sorh-d] ‘feasts given in the name of dead fore-fathers by Hindus’: 
[s0tazt| ‘sixty-seven’ ; /atba:t] ‘sixty-cight’ : {métee't| ‘subordinate’, etc, 

In trisyllabics, the tone occurs on the second syllable. The 
vowel bearing the tone may either be followed by a vowel, or by a 
consonant or consonants ; e.g, /k@rarix| ‘cooking pan’; /surdi:| ‘flask’ ; 
juld:mmia:] ‘taunt’ , ete, 


In all cases, the high tone occurs on the stressed syllable only. 


ikhol) 


A COMPARISON OF TITIE PHONEMIC SYSTEMS 
OF HINDI AND PANJABI 


Vowels : 

61. The number of vowels, their quality and quantity are the 
same in Hindi and Panjabi. Both have two high front vowels i, i:] 
distinguished by length, two high-mid front vowels |e, z/, both long, 
two high back vowels Ju, u:! short and long, two high-mid back 
vowels lo, 9/, both long, a low back vowel /a:|, only long, and a low 
mid central yowel /3) with two allophones [A] and [6], short only. 

Besides these simple vowels, Hindi and Panjabi both have the 
same diphthongs (ai, au/ occuring in almost similar situations. 


Consonants : 


62, Hindi has a greater number of consonants than Panjabi It 
has twenty stops, four unaspirated and two aspirated nasals, eight 
fricatives including two semi-vowels {y, v/, two alveolar latetals 
(aspirated and unaspirated) one alveolar rolled and one retroflex flap. 
Panjabi, on the other hand, has fifteen stops, four unaspirated nasals, 
eight fricatives including the semi-vowels /y, v/, one alveolar lateral, 
one alveolar rolled, and one retroflex flap. 


While most of the consonants in Hindi have the same distinctive 
features, the main difference between the two systems lies in 
aspiration, Hindi has both voiceless and yoiced aspirates whereas 
Panjabi has only voiceless aspirates (see Tables on P. 1 and 22). 
Similarly there are no aspirated nasals in Panjabi. Phonetically, Hindi 
has an aspirated retroflex flap [rh] beside the unaspirated [r].° Panjabi 
has only the latter. The glottal aspirate [h] is voiced in both Hindi 
and Panjabi; but its occurrence is restricted mostly to initial position 
in Panjabi, whereas it occurs initially before vowels, intervacalically, 
and medially before voiced consonants in Hindi. The unyoiced [h] 
occurs only as component of voiceless aspirates [kh, ch, th, th, ph], 
and sometimes intervocalically in Panjabi, while in Hindi it occurs 
medially before voiceless consonants and finally in addition to its 
occurence as a component part of voiceless aspirates. 


8. Phonetically there are two tetroflex flapped consonants [f, th] in Hindi, 
But phonemically, the latter is an allophone of retroflex stop [41]. 
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Thus, aspiration being the main difference, consonants in the 
two systems agree and differ as follows : 
Labial Stops : 

63. [p], [ph], [b], all have the same distinctive features in 
Panjabi as in Hindi. The di ctive feature of [p] is labial closure 
which it has in common with [ph] and [b]. But the latter distinguish 
themselves by other features, [ph] has aspiration in addition to 
labial closure, whereas [b] has labial closure accompanied by voice, 

Allthese stops contrast with each other in both Hindi and 
Panjabi, e.g. [pA1] ‘moment’; [ph1] ‘fruit’; [bl] “force”, etc. These 
words are common to Hindi and Panjabi, 

[bh] is absent in Panjabi. Its distinctive feature is labial 
closure accompanied by voice and aspiration, Hindi shows contrast 
between [bh] on the one hand, and [p], [ph], [b] on the other, eg. 
[bha:1] ‘fore-head’s [pa:l] ‘sail’; [pha:1] plough-share, [bail] ‘hair’, ete, 

A comparative view of Hindi and Panjabi labial stops in terms 
of articulatory features may be presented as under : 


Hindi Panjabi 
Le Le 
LcA LcA 
LeV LeV 
LeVA x 
Dental Stops : 


64. [c], [th], [4] distinguish themselves from each other in both 
the systems. All have dental closure as their distinctive feature, but 
[th] has aspiration in addition and [d] distinguishes itself from [t], [th] 
by voice. Hindi and Panjabi, both show contrasts in [c], [th] and [d], 
e.g, [tail] ‘measurement of note in respect of time in music; [cha:l] 
‘big plate’; [da:1] ‘pulse’, [dh] is absent in Panjabi, In Hindi, ic 
contrasts with [t], [th] and [d], e.g, [tan] ‘musical note’; [tha:n] ‘full 
piece of rolled cloth of big length’; [dan] ‘gift’; [dha:n] ‘husked rice’s 
etc. The distinctive feature of [dh] is dental closure accompanied 
by voice and aspiration. 

The difference in terms of distinctive features may be shown 
as follows : 


Hindi Panjabi 
De De 
DcA DcA 
Dev Dev 


DeVA x 
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Retroflex Stops : 


65. [t], [tb], [d] all distinguigh themselves from each other in 
both Hindi and Panjabi, The distinctive feature of [t] in common with 
[th] and [d] is post-alveolar closure accompanied by retroflexion. 
[th] has aspiration in addition. [d] distinguishes itself by voice 
accompanying post-alveolar closure with retroflexion, 

[e] contrasts [th] and [d] in Hindi [toli] ‘group of persons’, 
[tholi:] ‘joke, keep’; [doli:] ‘palanquin’ and Panjabi [tor] ‘gait’; [thor] 
‘strike lightly’ (Imp,), [dor] ‘kite-string’, etc. 

[dh] is absent in Panjabi. In Hindi it contrasts [t] and [d] in 
[ta:l] ‘firewood-stall’; [da:l] ‘branch of a tree’; [dha:l] ‘shield’, etc., and 
[th] in [dhela:] ‘lump’; [thela‘] ‘hand-cart’, The distinctive feature 
of [db] is post-alveolar closure accompanied by retroflexion plus 
voice and aspiration. 

In terms of distinctive features Hindi and Panjabi retroflex 
stops present their similarity and difference as given below : 


Hindi Panjabi 
P-AcR P-AcR 
P-AcRA P-AcRA 
P-AcRV P-AcRV 
P-AcRVA x 


Palatal Stops (Affricates) : 


66. [cl], [ch], [j] phonetically affricates, distinguish themselves 
from each other in oth the systems. The distinctive feature of [c] is 
palatal closure accompanied by friction, common to [ch] and [j], but 
the latter are distinguished from the former by aspiration and voice, 
respectively, accompanying the closure, 

Hindi and Panjabi both show contrasts between [c], [ch], 
Glin such words as H. [cAI] ‘go’ (Imp.); [ch 1] ‘deceit’; [j41] ‘water’; 
and P. [ca:l] ‘gait’; [chal] ‘jump’; [jad] ‘snare’, etc, 

[jblisabsent in Panjabi, Its distinctive feature is aspiration 
accompanying the palatal closure with friction and voice- In Hindi 
[ib] contrasts [c], [ch], [j] in such words as [jha:l] ‘envy’; [cal] ‘gait’: 
[cha:l] ‘bark of tree’; [jail] ‘snare’, etc. 


In terms of distinctive features the difference between Hindi 
and Panjabi is as follows : 
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Hindi Panjabi 
PcF Pee 
PcFA PcFA 
PcFV PcFV 
PcFVA x 


Velar Stops : 

67. [kl], [kb], [2] all hove velar ciosure, but [kh] is distinguished 
from [] by aspiration, and [g] by voice. All of them contrast each 
other in Hindi and Panjabi, e.g, H. [ka:l] ‘time’; [kha] ‘skin’; (ga:1] 
‘cheek’; P. [kal] ‘time’; [kha:l] ‘small dug channel’; [ga:l] ‘abuse’, etc. 

[gh] is absent in Panjabi, Its distinctive feature is velar 
closure accompanied by voice and aspiration. In Hindi [gh] contrasts 
[k], [kb], [e] in such words as [ghArac] ‘pitcher’; [kAra:] ‘bracelet’; 
[ich /‘ra:] ‘standing’; [¢Ara:] ‘burried, laid under ground’, etc. 

In terms of distinctive features, the difference between Hindi 
and Panjabi velar stops may be noted as follows :— 


Hindi Panjabi 
Ve Ve 
VcA VcA 
VcV VcV 
VcVA x 


Nasals: 


68. Aspirated nasals are absent in Panjabi, others have the same 


distinctive features in Hindi 


and Panjabi. Hindi distinguishes 


aspirated [mh], [nh] from unaspirated [m], [n] in such pairs as: 


[kuma:t] ‘young boy’ [kumbar] ‘potter’ 
[ke:n] ‘ear’ [ka:nh] ‘Krishna’ 
The difference between the two systems may be shown as 
follows : 
Hindi Panjabi 

Joo) Em] LeVN LeVN 
{mb| [mb] LeVNA x 
Io] Ca] AcVN AcVN 
[nb] Cah] AcVNA x 
fa} [nl P-AcRVN P-AcRVN 
IN) fal VeVN VcVN 

[a] PcVN PcVN 

(N] NI NI 


njabdigitib. orc 
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Flapped : 

69. Unaspirated retroflex flap (r] is common to Hindi and 
Panjabi, but the aspirated retroflex flap [rh] is absent in Panjabi, 
Aspiration is distinctive in Hindi in such pairs : 

[bazr] ‘hedge’ [ha:rh] ‘flood’ 

[pr] ‘fall’ [pth] ‘read" 
:] ‘train’, ‘any conveyance’ [ga:rhi:] ‘thick’ 
‘score’ [korhi:] ‘leper’ 


Panjabi distinguishes by employment of tone instead, e.g. 
[kora:] ‘whip’, [kbra:] ‘leper’, etc. 

Rolled : 

70. There is no difference of articulatory position of [r] in the 
two systems, In both the languages, it is an unaspirated alveolar rolled 
or trill sound, It consists of single tap, but in final position, it may 
have more than one tap. Aspirated rolled [rh] is absent in both the 
languages. 

Laterals : 


71. Hindi has two laterals [I] and [Ih], both alveolar, Panjabi 
has only the former. Aspirated [Ih] contrasts with unaspirated [1] in 
Hindi in the following : 

(ada:] ‘shelf in a wall’ [ailha:] ‘heroic song or kind of 
metre’ 


Fricatives : 


72. The number of fricatives and their articulatory positions 
are the same in Hindi as in Panjabi. |y, v/, each having two allophones 
[y, J and [v,w] respectively, may be regarded as semi-vowels in 
both the systems, 


Besides aspiration, there are other articulatory features the 
absence or presence of which is an important factor in differentiating 
the two languages. Among these the most important is the tones 
which characterise the Panjabi language. 


Tones : 


73. As already stated, Panjabi has three distinctive tones; viz; 
level, low-rising and high-falling. While there isa three-way tone- 
contrast on the monosyllabics, and on the disyllabics, there is a three- 
way contrast on the first syllable and two-way contrast on the secon 
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syllable, the employment “of tones in Panjabi sometimes serves the 
same purpose as aspiration in Hindi. For example; 


Aspiration Tones 
|k@ra:! ‘hard* [kénda:! ‘thorn’ 
[kérha:| ‘boiled’ [ko'nda:| ‘bank’ 
[ba:g! ‘garden’ Ib: 
|ba:gh| ‘tiger’ [bazg) ‘tiger’ 
la:] ‘come’ |m 
{mi 
[ra 
[razhi:| ‘way-farer’ [rast] ‘way-farec’ 


Stress : 


74, Hindi and Panjabi both, sometimes, distinguish between 
otherwise identical words by means of the stress accent, Stress is 
phonemic in such pairs as H. 4:| ‘melt’s, {gh@tax! 
‘thick cloud’ : /ghdt4;) ‘decrea :| ‘mixture’ : /rélé:{ ‘mix’; 
|eOla:{ ‘sole’: [t214:] ‘tank’. 


Nasalisation : 


75. Phonemic nasalisation occurs in both the languages. All 
long vowels occur as phonemical:y nasalised in Panjabi as in Hindi 
(For examples see P. 21, 36), 


Consonant Length; 


76. Long consonants may follow a short or long vowel in Panjabi, 
in Hindi they follow a short vowel only, Panjabi long consonants 
may occut medially or finally, bur Hindi long consonants occur 
medially only, as they are rarely in final position, Medially, both 
may be followed by a long or short vowel. Thus P. {sdcca:| ‘truthful’; 
{sdcc| ‘truth’; but HJsdccarl, /sdcl; P.lsa: dda:/ ‘simple, but H. 
fsarda:|'simple’, P,/cikkdr] ‘mud’ ; H.|cdkk@r/ ‘circle’, ete. 


Distribution of Phonemes ; 


77. G) Allsimple vowels occur initially, medially and finally 
and the diphthongs occur medially only in both the 
languages. 

(ii)_ Tn sequences of vowels, Hindi has a greater number of 
patterns than Panjabi, as VV patterns are by far more 
common in the former, 
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(iii) All consonants which are similar in the two systems 
occur initially, medially and finally except that jn, r/ do 
not occur initially and /N} occurs medially only in Hindi 
as well as in Panjabi, and [h/ does not occur finally in 
the latter. 

(iv) All types of consonant clusters, initial, medial and final, 
occur in both the languages but the number and variety 
of clusters is by farless in Panjabi as compared with 
Hindi, Most of the initial clusters in Panjabi are with |r! 
as the second member ‘whereas Hindi has many clusters 
with |s/ occuring initially besides those with |r/. Most 
of the medial clusters are the same in Panjabi as in Hindi, 
but the latter has a larger number of clusters than 
Panjabi. 

78, The following is the list of clusters common to Hindi and 


Panjabi : 
INITIAL CLUSTERS : 


[kr, gr, tr, dt, tr, dr, pr, br, fr, sr, $r, sv/ 


MEDIAL CLUSTERS : 


Starting with [k] : 
[kkh, ke, kt, kt, kd, kb, kn, km, kl, kr, kt, kf, ks, ké/ 
Starting with [kh] : 
Ikhn, khl, khe, ky] 
Starting with |g{: 
Jet, et, ed, en, gm, gl, gr, er] 
Starting with [cl : 
Ick, ech, ep, en, cl, cr,cr 
Starting with [ch] : 
[ebt, chm, chl, chy! 
Starting with lj]: 
Fig. id. ip, ib, sn, im, i, je, ef 
Starting with ft] : 
Itk, teh, tn, tm, tl, tr, tel 
Starting with [th]: | 
[¢hl, ehr, thei 
Starting with |t| : 
Iek, teh, tp, tn, tm, tl, tr, thr, tr, ts! 
Starting with Ith] : 
[ehn, thi, thr, thr] 
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Starting with [d{ : 
Idn, dm, dl, dr, der, dé, ds} 
Starting with |p| : 
Ipk, pt, pt, pn, pm, pl, pr, pr] 
Starting with [bf : 
[bk, bj, bd,bn, bl, br, br, bef 
Starting with |n] + 
Jok, nkh, ng. ne, nj, nt, ntr, nth, nd, ndr, np, nb, nm, ns, né, 
ny, nv/ 
Starting with [nl 
nt, nth, nd] 
Starting with |m| : 
Imk, mc, mt, mt, md, mp, mb, mn, mz, mr, mr, ml, ms, mé, 


my/ 
Starting with |N{ + 
INk, Nkh, Ng, Nc, Nch, Nj, Ns, Nz, Ny, Nv/ 
Starting with |s| : 
Isk, skh, st, str, sth, sp, sph, sb, sn, sm, st, sxr, sl/ 
Starting with [$] : 
Isk, Sc, St, St, $n, $m, Sr, $1/ 
Starting with [I] : 
I'k, 1g, le, It, 1d, It, 1th, 1d, Ip, Ib, In, Im, Ir, Is, Iz, 16, If, lvl. 
Starting with |r| : 
ick, rkh, rg, re, tch, rj, rt. rd, rt, rth, rd, rp, rb, rn, em, rl, rs, 
rz, rf, rv! 
Starting with |r] : 
irk, rch, rt, rn, rv] 
Starting with |f| + 
ft, fn, fr] 
Starting with |v] : 
[vl] 
Starting with fz) + 
fed, zb] 
Starting with jxf 
[xt, xn/ 
FINAL CLUSTERS : 
Ibe, bz, ks, Nk, Nkh, Ng, Ne, Ni, ne, nth, nd, nt, nth, nd, mp, 
mb, ns, rk, rg, re, rj, rt, rth, rd, rm, rf, rz, Il, Ie, Id, Im, st, fe, xt/ 
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Allophonic Comparisons : 

79. The Hindi fal phoneme has two allophones [\] and [2] which 
occur in stressed and unstressed syllables respectively. Panjabi ja! 
phoneme has also two allophones [A] and [0], which occut in the 
same situations Thus H.[AJ=P. [A] in H. [ghAc], P.[k'Ar] ‘house"; 
and H. [0]=P. [0] in Hi. [sdrka:r], P. [s8rka:r] ‘Government’ ete. 

Hindi fe! consists of only one allophone [e] whereas Panjabi 
fe) phoneme has two allophones [e] and [¢]. While Panjabi [e] 
corresponds to Hindi [e], the situations where they occur being almost 
the same, Panjabi [é], which is slightly short, occurs in stressed 
syllables, and is followed by a long vowel generally in final position. 
fe] in H. [ter], P. [tes] ‘oil’, H. (kArel, P, [kre] ‘may 
|. P. [mera:] ‘mine’, but P, [2] in [séo] ‘apple’, [léa:] 
‘took’ ete. has no parallel in Hindi. 


Both Hindi and Panjabi {n{ phonemes have two allophones [n 
and [n] which occur in such common words as [na‘i:] ‘barber’ ; [din] 
‘day’; [inka:r] ‘refusal’, and [Ant] ‘end’; [gA nda‘) ‘dirty’, etc, 

Like Hindi [N/ phoneme, Panjabi |N] also consists of three 
allophones [1], [i] and [N] which occur in the same situations; e, g. 
H. [nl=P. [al in common Hindi and Panjabi [rng] ‘colour’; H. [A] 
=P. [ii] in common Hindi and Panjabi [¢/ ‘bald’ ; H. [NJ=P. [IN] 
in common Hindi and Panjabi [smsa:t] ‘world’, [s*mvét] ‘a year in 
Indian Calendar’, etc. 


Semi-yowels [y, vj have two allophones each in Hindi and 
Panjabi. They are |y{: (yl, [i], |vi: [v], [w]. Hindi [y] corresponds to 
Panjabi [y] in common H., P, [ya:d] ‘remembrance’; [mrya:da‘] 
‘limit’, etc.,and Hindi [i] occurs in the same situation as Panjabi 


fiJin Ipia:r] ‘affection’, Igiain] ‘knowledge’ common to both. 


Hindi [yl=Panjabi [v] in common H., P. [va:tl ‘attack’, [seva:] 
‘service’, [nv] ‘new’, etc, and H. [w]=P. [w] in common H., P. 
[dva:ra‘] ‘by means of, fiwa:r] ‘kind of millet’jetc. 

Hindi jh] and Panjabi /h/ both consist of two allophones [h] and 
[hl]. In Hindi [b] occurs initially before vowels, medially before voiced 
consonants and intervocalically, whereas panjabi [h] generally occurs 
initially only. Hindi [h] occurs medially before voiceless consonants 
and finally, but P. [h] occurs intervocally only, Thus H. [h]=P. [bl 
in initial positions only, and H. [h] does not correspond to P. [h]. 


PART IL 


EVOLUTION OF HINDI AND PANJABI PHONOLOGY : 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY: 


80. Historically speaking, there are three linguistic strata in 
the phonology of Hindi and Panjabi: 
(1) Old Indo-Aryan, (2) Middle Indo-Aryan, and (3) New 
developments due to borrowings or otherwise. 
These may be discerned as follows : 
Old Indo-Aryan Stratum : 


81. This stratum is common to Hindi and Panjabi as most of the 
sounds in the phonological structures of these languages come from 
the Old Indo-Aryan parent stock. Inspite of the phonetic decay 
which began vigorously from the Middle Indo-Aryan period and 
continued uninterrupted until the New Indo-Aryan came into being, 
the old heritage is still more important than the new developments 
9: innovations, The parent speech of Hindi had preserved all vowels 
except [r], [1], (ail, [au], and all consonants except Ly, v. |, Ih, §, s], 
dihvamaliya, ipadhmaniya and visarga of the Old Indo-Aryan 
system, Similar is the case with Panjabi with very little difference, 
Middle Indo-Aryan Stratum : 


£2, The Middle Indo-Aryan Stratum is important for its 
tendencies of phonetic decay and contraction, What Hindi and 
Panjabi, like many other New Indo-Aryan languages, have not 
preserved of the Old Indo-Aryan stock, was, in fact, lost in the Middle 
Indo-Aryan stage. Thus, the socalled change of [r] to [A, i, u] in 
Middle Indo-Aryan is responsible for its absence in all the New 
Indo-Aryan languages, We are not very sure about the phonetic 
hature of this sound in the oldest phase of Old Indo-Aryan, and its 
diferent pronunciations which developed later, but one thing is 
clear: the consonant element had dropped in Middle Indo-Aryan, 
leaving the vocalic element alone, This appeared to Prakrit 
gtammatians to be the modifications of [ry] as [A,iu]. In New 
Indo-Aryan, the consonant element has returned, but not asa part of 
syllabic [r], Its revival has nothing to do with the Middle Indo- 
Aryan phonology, Itis rather a new development owing its origin 
to the borrowings from Sanskrit, 
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[1] had already become rare in Sanskrit. [ai, au] were reduced 
to [e,o] in Middle Indo-Aryan, Of the consonants, Middle 
Indo-Aryan had no [y], the cerebral [s], the visarga and the velar 
and labial spirants, Some Prakrits,as the parent Prakeits of Hindi 
and Panjabi, had the dental [s] only, while others like Magadhi had 
the palatal [£1 only. 

v. Besides these losses, there were innovations also. Short [é], 
[o] were added to the phonology, although the traditional orthography 
did not introduce new symbols for these sounds, The elision of 


intervocalic consonants played havoc with the words, The 
tesultant vowels in hiatus kept themselyes apart for some time 
probably to maintain the syllabic weight, but this could not go long. 
A new powerful tendency arose. The vowels in hiatus began to be 
contracted so as to become one single long vowel. This happened 
probably in Late Middle Indo-Aryan. Along with contraction the 
insertion of y, w glides was also very popular with the ApabhramSa, 
This again was a device to maintain the syllabic weight of the words 
which had suffered internally. 

In addition to elision, there was another tendency with regard to 
medial consonants, which was perhaps more: powerful and started 
quite eatly. What we know as conjuncts ot consonant clusters in 
Old Indo-Aryan were assimilated in Middle Indo-Aryan, resulting 
into so-called double consonants. While this affected the phonology 
of Middle Indo-Aryan to a great extent, it also led, as we shall see 
later, to further simplification of these consonants in most of the 
New Indo-Aryan languages. 

New Developments : 

83. The new sounds added to the inheritance fall under two 
heads: (1) Independent development, and (2) taken througi 
borrowings. 

Low-mid front and back vowels (,2) in Hindi and Panjabi 
have developed independently along the same lines, They are the 
result of open articulation of second element in diphthongs [ai], [au] 
which in their turn resulted from vowels in hiatus, an inheritance 
from Middle Indo-Aryan. Now the diphthongs [ai, au] in the 
words recently borrowed from Sanskrit also fall in line with the 
Middle Indo-Aryan ai, au, and follow the same course. 


Likewise the feature of tones is an independent development in 
Panjabi, While Hindi retains the Old Indo-Aryan aspirate and the 
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aspirated stops in all positions, fully and clearly, the surrounding 
languages like Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati and Bengali have the various 
modifications of [h] and the voiced aspirates. Panjabi retains the 
aspirate [b] initially only and sometimes intervocalically, and 
the voiceless aspirates in all positions. The medial and the final 
[blis lost and the voiced aspirates in all positions are variously 
modified. The change is accompanied by tone in all cases. 

The introduction of retroflex flaps [r, rh] in Hindi and [r] in 
Panjabi is the further development of Middle Indo-Aryan retroflex 
stops [d, dh] in intervocal position, either original or from Old Indo- 
Aryan [t, th], 

Aspirated laterel [1h], and the aspirated nasals [mh, nh] are the 
other sounds which have independently developed in Hindi. 

The sounds taken through borrowings come from two sources, 
the Indian and the non-Indian source, The Indian source which in 
effect is the Sanskrit source, has been always readily available since 
New Indo-Aryan came into being. The need for replenishing the 
New Indo-Aryan languages with Sanskrit words was real. As Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji puts it; “Even more than Latin for French, 
for Spanish and for Italian, Sanskrit was indispensable for the New 
Indo-Aryan languages," While Hindi, like many other New Indo- 
‘Aryan languages, started to replenish itself with Sanskrit words, may 
be tatsamas or semi-tatsamas, quite early, Panjabi has started to do 
soonly recently. The difference of time is due to the fact that 
Panjabi has felt the need only recently. 


As we have already stated elsewhere, the preponderance of 
Sanskrit words in Hindi is responsible for the reintroduction of 
certain Old Indo-Atyan sounds which had dropped in Middle Indo- 
Aryan, especially in the parent Prakrit of Hindi, The diphthongs 
[ai, au] had disappeared from all Praktits giving place to [e,0]. These 
have been now reintroduced in Hindi, at least in the learned speech, 
through borrowings from Sanskrit, The palatal fricative [8] is ano- 
ther sound which had disappeared from most of the Prakrits including 
the parent Prakrite of Hindi and Panjabi. This sound has returned to 
both Hindi and Panjabi following the introduction of Sanskrit words. 
Ttsuse has been further extended to include the Old Indo-Aryan 
retroflex [s] in Sanskrit words which was previously pronounced as 
[ich] in old Hindi and Panjabi. Thus the Sanskrit [bhast] used to be 


J. Indo-Aryan and Hindi, Ahmedabad, 1942, p. 126. 
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pronounced as [bhakha] in old Hindi and Panjabi, is now pronounced 
with [$] in both Hindi and Panjabi, The palatal voiced fricative 
[y] has also returned to Hindi and Panjabi and has replaced [j] in such 
old Hindi and Panjabi words as ju ‘age’, jatan ‘attempt’, etc. through 
the Sanskrit tatsama or semi-tatsama yug, yatdn, etc. 


The nonIndian source comprises loans from Persian, Arabic 
and English. While the loans from Arabic are not direct as they 
come through Persian, English has contributed little to the phonology 
of Hindi and Panjabi, Allthat it has done is that some fricative 
sounds which entered into Hindi and Panjabi through Persian 
influence and loans have been retained uptil now. Thus the dental 
voiced fricative [2] which is invariably confused with [j] in rustic 
speech and sometimes in the speech of the literate also, is distinctly 
heard in the literary language in such words as mazdur ‘labourer; 
zulm ‘attrocity’, zamitn ‘land’ etc, Similarly the dento-labial voiceless 
fricative [{] which is generally confused with the labial voiceless 
stop [ph] is pronounced in such words of Persian origin as sa:f ‘clean’, 
barf ‘ice’, fasal ‘crop’, ka-fi: ‘sufficient’, etc, In Panjabi this sound 
has replaced the original [ph] also in such native words as pher 
‘then, again’, (pronounced as fer); cf, H, phir), saphal ‘successful’ 
(pronounced as safal) etc. 


The velar voiceless spirant [x] which in fact has replaced the 
uvolat [¥] in words of Perso-Arabic origin is confused with the 
velar voiceless aspirated stop [kh], But we hear this sound in the 
literary speeeh in such words as xa:li: ‘empty’, xus ‘glad’, xub ‘much’, 
ete. common to Hindi and Panjabi. Panjabi has it sometimes in the 


native words also, e.g. dhuxna: [t'uxna:] ‘smoulder’, etc. 


Some educated speakers pronounce the vowel sound in English 
‘hot! in such common words as have been borrowed from English, 
The tendency is mote prominent in Hindi than in Panjabi; e.g. 
H, [doktdr] or [dacktar] (Eng. doctor), [k2ngres] or [kazgrés] (Eng. 
congress), [kOlej) or [ka:lij] but P. [dacktdr], [kiigrds] , [ka:l0j] only. 

84, We have said that most of the sounds in the sound-system 
of Hindi and Panjabi ate inherited from Old Indo-Aryan. At the 
very first sight it would appear that the original scund-system of 
Indo-Aryan in general has not been much interfered with either by 
losses in Middle Indo-Aryan or by gains in the present stage. But 
when we look at the words, the original OLA words and those derived 
therefrom coming down to Hindi and Panjabi, we find that the 
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phonetic changes undergone by OIA words resulting into the 
development of various Middle Indo-Aryan languages and thereafter 
into the enormous variety of New Indo-Aryan, have by no means 
been small. This indeed is a very disturbing factor in the 
phonology of Indo-Aryan. A comparative study of the different 
New Indo-Aryan languages with regard to their behaviour in 
effecting a particular sound-change—preserying or _simpli- 
fying a particular sound ot group of sounds—will reveal many 
interesting facts, These facts will be important for the historical 
linguistics also, As we have little knowledge about the actual 
Middle Indo-Aryan dialects spoken in the areas where the New Indo- 
Aryan languages are spoken today, a study of this kind will be much 
helpful in reconstructing the Middle Indo-Aryan dialects, and many 
missing links may be established through the discovery of hitherto 
unknown facts, At present we haye to restrict our study to Hindi 
and Panjabi only, 


Treatment of OIA Vowels in Closed Syllables 
(a) SHORT VOWELS 


85. The OIA short vowels a*,i, u, in the accented syllables 
have come down unchanged to Middle Indo-Aryan, But in New 
Indo-Aryan these vowels have suffered changes both in quantity and 
quality. Of all the NIA languages Panjabi is the most archaic in 
preserving these sounds in closed syllables. It is here that Hindi 
together with Gujarati, Rajasthani, Marathi, Bengali, etc. differs 
the most from Panjabi and other North-western languages. There 
are very few exceptions where the original vowel-length of the OIA 
a, i, u, has not been preserved in Panjabi, and these exceptions in 
absence of a satisfactory explanation may be regarded as loans from 
Hindi or the result of Hindi influence. 


2, From Papini's last sutra oof ff in the Agtadh: 
vowel a [a] had two pronunciations in ancient time, one the older, more 
open [a] as the proper short of the long vowel af [a:], the viv?ta or open pronunci- 
ation, and the other a samvyta or close pronunciation, In actual pronun- 
asa samypta or close # [A] in papini’s time, but for grammatical 
purposes it was considered to be a vivyta or open & [a]. It is this close [A] which 
has come down to NIA, and as such should not be considered to be the corres. 
ponding short of the long vowel ail [a:]. 


1 we know that the short 


ciation it 


Thus we have 


Panjabi a [4]=o1a. al] 
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Panjabi 
age ‘fire’ 
kann ‘ear’ 
kamm ‘work™ 
satt ‘seven’ 
hatth ‘hand’ 
sapp ‘snake? 
dand ‘tooth’ 
cann ‘moon’ 
Panjabi i=orA. i 
Panjabi 
itt ‘brick’ 
sikkh, “advice” 
mitt “friend” 
bitth “faeces’ 
chikk ‘sneeze’ 
citta: ‘white’ 
pinna; “ball” 
pippal “pipal tree’ 
Panjabi u= O1a. u 
Panjabi 
putt ‘son’ 
kukkh ‘womb 
sukka: ‘dry’ 
sundh. ‘dry ginger 
Khundba: ‘blunt’ 
mutth fist” 


OIA 
agni 

karna 
Karma 


sapta 
hasta 
sarpa 
danta 
candra 


citratka 
pinda 
pippala 


OIA 
putra 
kuksi 
Suska 
sunthi 
kuntha 


mmusti 


86, But in Hindi, most of the corresponding words show change 
in vowel-length, ie, a,i,u become [a:,i:, u:] respectively ; some, 
however, show change in quality also, as[u] becoming [o] in kokh, 


soth, etc, Panjabi khundha: and inna; have no corresponding 


words in Hindi, but in citta: 


‘white’ and mutthi: ‘fist? which 
are identical in both the languages, Hindi, too, retains the original 
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vowel-length, Such words together with other words like sac ‘truth’, 
kal ‘yesterday’, nath ‘nose-ring’, rattit ‘a red berry used as a weight’, 
rakh ‘to keep’, etc, (OIA. satya, kalya, nasta;, raktika:, raks, ete, 
respectively) which are almost identical with P. sacc, kall, nath, 
Tattiz, takkb, etc. and preserve the original short vowel may be 
regarded as loans from Panjabi, as retention of the original short 
vowel in all these cases is against the genious of Hindi? 

87. Whereas the preservation of the OIA short vowels before 
long consonants or consonant groups is a regular phenomenon in 
Panjabi, there being a few exceptions only, Hindi, as a general cule, 
substitutes long vowels for the short ones, and this lengthening of 
the short vowels is done at the cost of shortening the following 
consonants. Thus, in Hindi, we have OIA [a] or [A] changed to [ar], 
OIA [i] changed to [i:], and OLA [u] changed to [u:]. This change 
and the simplification of the MIA assimilated consonants may be 
seen side by side in the following examples : 


MIA OIA 

‘hand’ hattha hasta 
“fire aggi agni 
‘work’ kamma karma 
‘seven’ satta sapta 
‘friend’ mitta mitra 
‘sneeze’ chikka chikka: 

pu:t — ‘son’ putta Putra 
su:kha: ‘dry’ sukka Suska 
du:dh ‘milk* duddha dugdha 


88. The few cases where the originally short vowels have 
not been preserved in Panjabi, rather they have been lengthened, 
shall have to be considered as recent borrowings from the neighbour- 
ing dialects of Hindi with opposite tendencies, The explanation 
offered by Dr. Jain’ with regard to words with long [a:] that they may 
have come from vrdhhi form is hardly satisfactory. It would be 
rather going too far £0 imagine that words like vast ‘way’ (HI. bast), 
varg ‘rein’ (HL bag), kha ‘itch’, ha:tthi: ‘elephant’ CH. ha:thi:), ete. 
have come from the non-existent vrddhi form of the Sanskrit 
vartma, valga:, kharju:, hasti:, etc, respectively. These words 


3. Chatterjis Indo-Aryan and Hindi, p. 114. 
A, Phonology of Panjabi, Lahore, 1934, # 2 


igitib. or 
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were probably borrowed from Hindi, at a time when there already 
existed such words in Panjabi as were phonetically similar to those 
expected from above mentioned Sanskrit words, But for this 
borrowing the words vatt, vagg and hatthi: used for ridge, herd and 
handle respectively, would have been confused with the phonetically 
similar words expected from Skt. vartma, valga; and hasti: 
respectively, 

89. The long in a:tthan “even-tide' (Skt, astamana).a word 
peculiar to the Ludhiani dialect of Panjabi, is, however, difficult to 
explain, but the word ga:ggar ‘water-vessel’ (<Skt, gargara), may 
bea loan from Hindi, 

We have both latth ‘axle, stick’ and la:tthi: ‘stich’ (<* 
latthi (Skt. yasti) in Panjabi, Hindi also has both, one with the short 
vowel and the other with the long one, In fact, this is the case where 
both the languages borrow from each other, 

The exceptions la:gge ‘near’ (<Skt. lagne), lagga: ‘a wound in 
horse-back’, la:g ‘infection’ (<Ske. lagna) in Panjabi, and lag-bhag 
‘almost’, alag ‘separate’ (<Skt. alagna), lag kar “having attached one- 
self to’ (<Skt. lag-+y) in Hindi appear to be the result of mutual 
influence or borrowing. 

90. There are some exceptions which show change of the OJA 
short[a] or [4] in the closed syllables to [i, u,e], and sometimes tole] 
in both the languages. Thus we have : 

a>i 

P. pifijea:, H. pifjar, pitijra: ‘cage’ (Ske. paiijara) ; 

imli: ‘tamarind’ (Skt. amlika:) ; 

: ‘crooked’, but H, ba:ka:, also biska: (Skt. vakra); 

P. picche, H. piche ‘after’ (Skt. pas Pkt. paccha:), 

a>u 

P, ungal, tigli:, ‘finger’, H. agli: (Skt. anguli); 

P. mucch, H.miich ‘moustache’ (Skt. Smagru:); 

P. kuiij , but H. keculi: “snake's slough’ (Skt. kaiichuka) 

P. cuiij, ‘beak’, but H, c&c ‘beak’ (Skt. caficu). 

ade 

P. sej, H. sej ‘bed’ (<Skt. Sayy: 
P. vel, H. bel ‘creeper’ (Ske. valli:), 


:, H, p&tiss ‘thirty five’ (Skt, paficatrimSat); 
P, swnti:, H. s&tiss ‘thirty seven’ (Skt, saptatriméat). 
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91, The change a>i, u in cases like H, P. imli:, agli: P. mucch, 
kuitj may be due to the influence of [i] or [ul], as the case may be, in 
the following syllable in OIA words, as in Prakrics also we find a>u 
generally due to the presence of a labial sound in a neighbouring 
syllable® But for the changes shown by other words like piiijra;, 
vinga:, picche, p&tiss, stits, etc. no satifactory explanation can be 
given. 

The change a>i in pifijea: and picche may be explained as due 
to the influence of the following palatal and in support thereof one 
may quote P. mijih, H. mitj‘marrow' (Ske, majja:), for which we have 
mifija: in Pali and mimja:in AMg.° But we may as well assume the 
change @>i in pifijra: due to the following nasal as in P. vinga: <Skt. 
vakra through Pkt. vamba. 


Similarly in P. peenti: H, pBtiss, ‘thirty five’ (Skt. paficatriméat, 
Pkt. pannatisam, panatissm) the change a>e may be due to the 
following nasal. It should be noted that the change a>e before 
nasalis frequent in Western Panjabi. For example, we have pic for 
EP. and H. paiic ‘arbitrator’, keentha; for EP, and H, kantha: ‘neck- 
lace’ (<Skt, kanthaka), peetichi: for EP, and H. paitchi: ‘bird’ (<Ske, 
paksi:) etc, in Western Panjabi, Thus in Panjabi we have alternative 
forms with ‘a’ and ‘e’. The Hindi words with ‘e’ should, therefore, 
be the result of Panjabi influence, Itmay however be interesting 
to note that whereas Hindi has pRta:li:s ‘forty five’ and s@tavliss 
“forty seven’ the latter has curiously enough forms with ‘a’ only as 
pantatli: and santatlis, 

92. The lengthening of short [i] in Panjabi, in the few cases 
where it is met with, should generally be considered to be the result 
of Hindi influence. ‘But some words may be recent loans from Hindi, 
:d ‘sleep’ and jibh ‘tongue’ are identical with H. nid and 
dar and an older form nindra; are also found in Panjabi, Of 
the two forms nid and nisndar, the former may be a loan from Hindi, 
while the latter showing swarabhakti in the second syllable is a 
Panjabi form! influenced by Hindi in the matter of lengthening the 
vowel in the preceding syllable, P. jitbh may also be a loan from 
Hindi, But P.tit<Skt. tikta shows the influence of H.tista: ‘pungent’, 


5, Pischel: Grammatic der Prakrit Sprachen, 104, 

6. Thid 74, 101 

7 cf, WP. puttar ‘son’, EP. puct (Skt. putra); WP. pattar ‘leave’, EP. pate 
(Skt, patra), 
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93. The change ide, though rare, is found, in both the 
languages. Thus we have sem ‘flat bean’, (Skt, Simba: ), kessu: ‘kind 
of flower’ (Skt, kimsuka) common to Hindi and Panjabi, but H, semal, 
P, simbal (<Skt, simbala), In all these cases a nasal follows 
fil; hence the change may be said to be due to the influence of the 
following nasal. In Marathi semdur (Skt. sindhust) ‘red vermillion’ 


and E.H, bedi: ‘round decorative mark on ladies’ forehead’ (Skt. 
vindu “drop’) also, the change occurs under the same circumstances. 
The Prakrit grammarians, too, have noted this change before con- 
sonant groups’, though such groups may not necessarily be made up 
of nasal plus consonant, 

94, InP. bund and bitd (optionally bind also), H. bitid (Skt. 
vindu, Pkt. vindu: }, the change i>u or u:, which is very rare, may be 
due to the influence of [u] in the following syllable. The optional 
form with long [u:] in Panjabi is due to the result of Hindi influence. 


95, The change u>o, though also rare, is more common in 
Hindi than in Panjabi. The Prakrit grammarians, too, have noted 
this change2® The words pbttha: ‘Book’ (Pkt. potthaa, Skt. pustaka), 
poklhar ‘lake’ Saur, Pkt. Pokhara, Skt. puskara) and korh ‘leprosy’ 
(Skt. kustha) in Panjabi are identical with Hindi potha:, pokhar and 
korh with a very slight difference in pronunciation, But we have 
also H. kokh, P. kukkh ‘womb’ (Skt. kuksi); H. okhal, P. ukkhal 
‘mortar’ <*utkhala (Skt. ulu:khala), H. soth, P. sundh ‘dry ginger’ 
(Skt, Sunthi). From the above comparison it may be deduced that 
this change belongs more properly to Hindi than to Panjabi. 


96. The lengthening of [u] before consonant groups is a rate 
phenomenan in Panjabi, The few exceptions that we have may be 
explained as loans from Hindi, e.g, cf. P. pu:ch ‘tail’ (Skt. pucch), 
th ‘camel’ (Skt. ustra), juith Yeavings' and jbu:th ‘lie’ (Skt. justa) i 
H, pitch, ti:t, juitha: and jhu:th, 


Long Vowels: 


97. The OIA long vowels [a: .e,0] befote consonant 
groups were reduced to corresponding short vowels in Middle Indo- 


8. Pischel: Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, 119. 
9. According to Bloch, the change can more properly be explained by veddhé 


forms; thusseimbya >sem, kaimruka>kesu:, etc. (80). 


10, Pischel: Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, 125. 
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Aryan! Thus the Old Indo Aryan words like ma:rga, ji:rna, cu:tna, 
etc, became magga, jinna, cunnna, etc, in Pali, We, however, notice 
a few exceptions to this general rule in words like di:gha (Skt. 
di:rgha), lackha: (Skt. la:ksa:), ete where the vowel has again been 
lengthened. This exceptional lenthening of the vowel along with 
the simplification of consonant-groups becomes a general rule in most 
of the New Indo-Aryan languages, and in Hindi, in which this 
tendency is very prominent, we find that all dintinction of the origi- 
nal vowel length before consonant-groups has been lost. As Panjabi 
retains the original vowel-length before consonant-groups it may be 
assumed that long vowels before consonant-groups were not shortened 
in the Prakrit of Panjabi. Thus, whereas Hindi long vowels are the 
result of lengthening the MIA short vowels, original or modified, 
before consonant-groups, Panjabi long vowels may be said to be 
representing the original Old Indo-Aryan long vowels . 


Examples 
Hindi MIA Sanskrit 
kasj ‘work® kajja kaya 
bait ‘matter’ vatta: 
tikha: ‘sharp’ tikkha 
‘thread’ sutta 
‘wool’ unna 
cuma; ‘lime’ cunna cu:rna 
Khet ‘field’ khétta ksetra 
bet “cane” vette, vetra 
oth ‘lip’ bttha ostha 
Panjabi Panjabi Pkt, Sanskrit 
‘reed’ *ka;nna ka:nda 
“grape” *da:kkha dra:ksa: 
‘wood’ *karttha ka:stha 
‘thread’ *su:tta sutra 
‘lime’ *cumna cura 
jettha: ‘elder’ ¥jettha jyestha 
kottha: ‘room’ *kottha kostha 


98. We, however, have Panjabi words, not a few in number, 
where the original vowel-length has not been preserved ; e.g, 


IL, Pischel Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, 83, 84, 


www. panjabdigilib.on 
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Panjabi MIA Sanskrit 
tikkha: ‘sharp’ tikkha tiksna 
sunn ‘void’ sunna Su:nya 
mull ‘price’ mulla muslya 
unn ‘wool’ unna urtya 
kattak “name of a month’ kattika karrtika 
kumma; ‘tortoise’ kumma ku:tma 
punnéé; ‘full moon night’ punnima pu:rnima: 
mangana: ‘beg" magga v/ marga 
alla: ‘wet’ alla airdra 


Most of these words have [1] as the first member of the conson 
ant group, and it appears that the shortening of OIA long vowels 
before r+ consonant groups was a regular phenomenon in the Panjabi 
Prakrit. The other cases, where there is no [€] forming conjunct with 
the following consonant, may be regarded as loans in the Prakrie 
stage. 

H. m&hga: < mahiga: ‘costly, dear’ << MIA mahagga <Skt, 
maha:rgha, on the other hand, may be a loan from Panjabi. 


99. The OIA diphthongs[ai] and [au] were reduced to [e] and 
{olin Middle Indo-Aryan’ Hence we have H. pota:, P, potta: 
‘grandson’ (Skt. pautra), H. eka:, P. ekka: ‘unity’ (Skt. aikya), 
H. and P. cet ‘name of a month’ (Skt. caitra), through the common 
Middle Indo-Aryan reduction of these diphthongs. But the MIA e, 0 
before long consonants must have been short, ie. [8,9] in the 
Parent Prakrit of Hindi and in many other Middle Indo-Aryan 
dialects except the patent Prakrit of Panjabi, These were again 
lengthened in Hindi to compensate the loss caused by the 
simplification of long consonants. Panjabi, on the other hand, had 
no such problem. The MIA long consonants following [e, o] 
remained in Panjabi so long as the final vowels remained intact ; cf. 
cet <cetta < Skt, caitra; potta: < pottaa < pautraka (Skt. 
Pautra), etc, 

Treatment of OIA Vowels in Open Syllables 


100. The preservation of OTA vowels, short and Jong, except 
[ai,au,] in the accented open syllables is common to Hindi and 
Panjabi: 


12, Ibid. 60. 61 A. 
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a[A]=O1A a[A] 


H. kare P.kare ‘he may do’ (Skt. katoti) 
Hi ghara; P. ghara: ‘pitcher’ (Skt. ghata) 
H, kara: P.kaya: ‘bracelet’ (Skt, kataka) 


[a:]=OIA [a:] 


‘pillage’ (Skt, gra:ma) 
“lethargy” (Skt. aclasya) 
‘trust’ (Ske. vigvarsa) 
‘water’ (Skt, pasnizya) 
‘twelve’ (Skt. dva:dasa) 
“brother” (Skt. bhra:tr) 
[]=O1A [i] 
A, sir P. sir “head (Skt, Siras) 
#. til P, til ‘seasam seed’ (Skt. tila) 
H. hit P, hit “interest” (Skt. hita) 
[:]=O1A Li] 
A. khir P, khie ‘milk-rice (Skt. ksisra) 
dish” 
B. jivy, ji: bate ‘living being’ (Skt. ji:va) 
H hin P ‘low’ (Skt. hisna) 
HL. kira: P. ‘insect’ (Skt. ki:taka) 
[uJ=OTA [u] 
A, khur P.khur  ‘hoof" (Skt. ksura) 
H, gun P. gun ‘quality’ (Skt. guna) 
[u:]=OIA [u:] 
H, dhul P.dhur ‘dust’ (Skt. dhuii) 
H, sul P. su:l ‘thorn’ (Skt. gu:1), 
[e]=OIA [e] 
H, des P des ‘country’ (Skt. dega) 


H devar P. deor “husband's (Skt. devara) 
younger brother’ 
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[o]=OIA [o] 
Hi. ghora: P. ghora: ‘horse’ (Skt. ghotaka) 
H. rona: P. rona: ‘weeping’ (Skt, rodanam) 
H. thora: P.thora: ‘little’ (Skt. stoka) 


101. Exceptions are rare in Hindi, whereas we see 
the original [e,o] before a nasal consonent or an aspirated stop 
changed to [i u:] respectively, in a very regular manner in 
Panjabi. 


Examples + 


Pp ‘particle’ < OIA. renu 

P, mith ‘rain’ < OLA, megha , but H, meh 

P. lish ‘tine’ < OBA. lekha:, but H. rekh ‘line'< OIA rekha: 
P. ku:la; ‘tender’ < OIA. komala 

P, jum ‘life, birth’ < OIA. yoni 

102. The MIA [e, 0] < OIA [ai, au] in the accented open 
syllables have been preserved equally by Hindi and Panjabi, e.g. 

H. geru:, P. geri: ‘red earth’ < MIA. geria, gerua < Skt. gairika 
H, gora:, P. gora: ‘white’ < MIA. gora-a < Skt, gauratka 
H. cor, P. cor ‘thief’ < MIA. cora < Skt, caura 

H, pus ‘name of a month’ < OIA. pausa shows that the parent 
Prakrit of Hindi did not have [o] in this case; cf. P. poh. [e,o] 
in H, tel ‘oil’, joban ‘youth’ come from MIA [é,0] < OIA. [ai, aul 
because the consonants these & 5 preceded were long or geminated 
inthe parent Prakrit of Hindi (thus,tel < télla <* tailya (Skt. 
taila), joban< j5bbana < yauvana. 

103. The vowel (r] was pronounced variously in the ancient 
times as it is today in the different parts of the country. In MIA, it 
was completely lost, and we find instead three different developments 
of this sound: r>a, iy We 


Allthese three different developments in the Middle Indo- 
Aryan stage have been more or less retained by Hindi and Panjabi. 
The former, however, has lengthened these modifications of r, before 
long consonants in MIA. 

104, The retention of MIA a, i, u< OIA r in the accented 
open syllables, which is common to Hindi and Panjabi, may be seen 
in the following examples : 
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H, dhar, P. dhar ‘trunk’ < MIA, "dhada (Skt. dhrta) 

H, sarak, P. sarak ‘voad'<MIA, *sadaka<*srtaka (Skt, stta+ka) 

Hi hia: or hiya:, P, hia: ‘heart’ < MIA, hia (Skt, hrdaya) 

P, tiha: ‘thirst’ < MIA. tiba (Skt. trsa:) 

Hut, P. rut ‘season’ < MIA. *rutu, ruta (Ske. rtu) 

H, sune, P. sune ‘he may hear’ < MIA. sunai (Skt. Srmoti) 

In H. ghi: ‘clarified butter’ < MIA ghia (ghiu also) <Skt, 
ghrta, the MIA [i] forming vowel-group with the final [2] has be- 
come long through contraction, In Panjabi, on the other hand, the 
vowel-group [iu] remains in Western Panjabi, but has developed into 
[go] in Eestern Panjabi; thus W.P. ghiu, EP, ghéo, Similarly 
E.P, péo, W.P. piu ‘father’ < MIA. piu < Skt. pitr, Doabi Panjabi 
has ghe, pe which show contraction of E. P. [é] into [e] 

105. The initial [r] appears es [ri] in Prakrits."* Hindi and 
Panjabi both retain this MIA [ri], e.g. Skt. rsi > Saur. risi > H. isi, 
P, rikhi:‘sage’ , Skt ma > tina >P. rin, H. rin ‘debt’. In closed 
syllables, however, the vowel [i] in [ri] becomes long in Hindi, e. g. 
H. ritch, P. ricch ‘bear’ < MIA. riccha < Skt. rksa, 


106. 1 >ri occurs medially also, e.g. Skt. amrta > H,, P, amrit 
‘nectar’ (Old H. ami: < MIA. amia). This change seems to be a 
recent development due to the pronunciation of [r]as [ri]. 


107. r>irisa recent development. We have both kripa: 
and kirpa: ‘eindness’ (Skt. kepa:, Maha. kiva:) in Hindi, but kirpat 
only in Panjabi, The other examples are H., P, kiram ‘worm’ < Skt. 
krmi; H., P. kirpam ‘sword’ (Skt. krpa:na) etc, Asa matter of fact, 
the change is more frequent in dialects than in the literary speech 
of Hindi. Panjabi prefers [ir] to [ri]. 


Treatment of OIA Vowels in Unaccented Syllables 


The loss and the contraction of the final vowel : 


108, The loss of the final unaccented vowel is common to Hindi 
and Panjabi. In the history of Indo-Aryan we find a gradual decay 


13. Vz.490; Can, 25; H.C. 1100; Kx, 128, 
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of the final vowels, long vowels becoming short, and then, confused 
with the original short vowels, weakening to the extent of elision. 
Thus we have Skt, putrah, Pkt. putto> Apabh. puttu > P. putt 
and H. pust ‘son’; Skt, lajja:, Pkt lajja: > Apabh, lajja > P. lajj 
and H, lazj ‘modesty’. 


109. The final short iu of the Apabhraméa stage occuring after 
a consonant are found in old Hindi and Panjabi upto the seventeenth 
century, In Panjabi we still hear, though unfrequently, an extremely 
shore non-syllabic [8] at the end of a word. It is generally heard after 
long consonants when preceded by a short vowel. 


But these vowels preceded by another vowel have coalesced with 
the latter to form a single long yowel in Hindi and Panjabi, eg. 
Apabh. amiu>H. ami: ‘nectar’, Apabh, maiiu >H. and P. m 
‘gardener’ ; Apabh, ghodau>H. ghora:, P ghora: ‘horse’. The vowel 
before the final one in the Apabhramsa words quoted above is 
generally due to the result of eliding an intervocal consonant in 
Middle Indo-Aryan. 


110, The elision of the final vowel after a consonant or 
consonants, and its contraction after a yowel being the general rule, 
we have two types ef stems developed in Hindi and Panjabi—(i) 
consonant-ending, and (ii) vowel-ending, The historical develop- 
ment of both these classes may be seen in the following examples : 


Consonant endings through loss of final vowels : 


H, sait, B. satt<Apabh, satta<Phkt, satta< OTA. sapta ‘seven’. 

H, paralth, P. parakh<Apabh, parakkh&, parikkh3 < Pkt. parikiche: 
<OIA, pari:ksa; ‘test’ 

H. lai, P. 1ajj<Apabh, lajja, Pkt. lajja: <OIA, lajja: ‘modesty’. 

H. ni:d, P. nitd<Apabh, nidda, Pkt. nidda, nidda: <Skt, nidra: 
‘sleep’, 

Haig, P. agg<Apabh. aggi, Pkt. aggi: <OIA, agnih ‘fire’. 

H, babin, P. bheen <Apabh. bahini, Pkt. bahini:, bhaini <OLA. 

ister’, 

xt, Ps rat <Apabh. ratti, Pkt. ratti; <OIA, ra:trih, 

‘night’. 

H, ras, P. rats<Apabh. raisi< OTA. ra:Sih, ‘heap’. 

H, gatbhin, P gabbhan<Apabh. gabbhini, Pkt, gabbhini:<O1A. 

garbhini; ‘pregnant’. 
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H. agar, P, agar<Apabh agaru<OlIA, aguru ‘essence’. 

H, hig, P. hing <Apabh, bingu<OIA. hingu ‘asafoetida’. 

H, sass, P. sass<Apabh. sassti, Pkt, sassu:< OIA, Svascu: ‘mother= 
in-law.” abet) 

Hi, ghar-ghar,P. ghar-ghar<Apabh ghar-ghati <OIA, grhe~ 
grhe‘ in every house’. 

P. kol ‘near’ <Apabb, kodi, Pkt. kode< OIA. krode. ‘in lap.’ 

H. pais<Apabh. passi<Pkt, passe< OIA. pa:réve, ‘near’. 

H, put, P. putt <Apabh. puttu<Pkt. putto <OIA. putrah 
‘son’, 


Long vowel endings through contractions : 

Hi. ghora:, P. ghora:<Apabh. ghodau, Pkt, ghodao<OLA, 
ghotakah ‘horse’. 

H, gora:, P. gora: <Apabh, gorali, Pkt, gorao<OIA. gaura (kab) 
‘fair, white, 

H. moti, P. motti; <Apabh. mfctia, Pkt, mbtcia <OIA, 
mauktikam ‘pearl’, 


A, maiti:, mitti: also, P. mie 
<OIA, mrttika: ‘earth’, 


: <Apabh, mattik <Pke. mattia: 


HL bhazi:, P. bhasi: <A pabh. bha:id, Pkt. bkasia<OIA. bhra:trka 
‘brother’, 
P. suis, P. sus: <Apabh. su:ia, Pkt. sua: <ODA, su;cika: 


‘needle’, 
Vowels in non-final unaccented syllables ; 


111, The initial unaccented yowels have suffered more in 
Panjabi than in Hindi. Some words, which are common to both the 
languages, had their original initial yowels reduced or dropped in the 
MIA stage, e.g. H. and P. ristha: <MIA, rittha <Skt arista; H 
bhisjna:, P. bhijina: <MIA, ¥/bhitija-bhijja <Ske. abbie/aitj ; H, and 
P. beethna: <MIA. vaittha< Skt. upa-vista, 

112, The following examples will show that the reduction of an 
initial [A] to the neutral vowel [2] is common to Hindi and Panjabi. 
In the colloquial Panjabi it is further reduced to become quiescent, 


Skt. ahgustha >H, Dgu:tha:, P. Dguxtha:,™ ‘thumb’; Coll P, gu:teha: 


M4. The medial long vowel before consonant-groups is due to the influence 
of Hindi, 
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. Deizethi: ‘fire-place’, Coll. P. gistthis, 
P, dkharra: ‘arena’, Coll. P. kha:ta: 


Skt. agnistha >H. dgic 
Skt, akgava:ta>H, alcha: 
Skt, anna:dya>H, @nasj (dialectically naj also), P, dnaij, Coll. P. 


na‘j. ‘grain’. 
Skt. ala:bu > H. lauki: ‘bottle gourd’, but P, all, 


Skt, andhaka:a > H.@dhera:, P. anhera:, nhera: ‘darkness’, 
InP, hun ‘now’ <Skt. adhuna:, the initial vowel has completely 
disappeared. 

Skt. agra* ? > P. dga 

This treatment of initial [A] is met with in Perso-Arabic loans 
also where Perso-Arabic [i] changes to Panjabi [a] which. then, is 
reduced to [0], In the colloquial speech the vowel disappears 
altogether. Thus Arabic in‘aim>P, @nia:m, Coll, P, nam; ‘prize’; Arab. 
"ila:j> P. dla:j, Coll, P. layj ‘treatment’, 


The reduction of OIA initial [a:] to [@] is equally frequent in 
Hindi and Panjabi, but the latter sometimes drops the resultant 
(el; eg. 

Skt. asa:dha > H. @sa:rh, P. ha:rrh (<ha:th) ‘name of a month’, 

Skt, a:Scarya>H, dcraj, P. dcarj, 

Skt. akhyama>P, dkha:n ‘proverb’, 


:, Coll, P. gash’: ‘forward’, but H. aige. 


arj ‘wonder’, 


113, In Persian loan words also, the original [a‘] is reduced to 
[a] in Panjabi In the colloquial speech it is generally dropped 
altogether. Thus Pers, a:ta:m> P, dra:m, Coll. P, ra:m ‘ease’ ‘comfort’ 
Pers, aisan> P, asan ‘easy’; Pers, aivaiz> P. ava:z, Coll. P. vasj 
“poice’, etc. 


114, While Hindi and Panjabi equally preserve the initial 
i<OIA e, the latter sometimes changes it to [0], or drops it altoge- 
ther in the colloquial speech, e.g. Skt, ekatriméat > Pkt. ekkatissa 
SSH. ikattiss, B. ikatti:, Coll. P. dati; kattis ‘thirty one’ ; Skt, ekastha 
SMIA. eckattha> H. ikattha:, P. ikattha:, Coll, P, dkattha:, kattha: 
“ogether ; MIA. *ekkalla; >P. ikalla:, Coll. P, @kalla:, also Kalla: 
9] in H, [akela:], which is irregular, is however difficult to 


‘alone’. 
explain. 

115. The initial [uJ has generally been retained in both the 
languages, but Panjabi drops it also not unfrequently, e.g. 
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Skt, udvartana >H, ubtan, but P. vatna: ‘unguent’. 
Skt. uttha:payati>H, uthatna:, P. utha:na: ‘to lift’. 
Skt, utta:rayati>H, uta:rna:. P, uta:rna: ‘to get alighted’. 
Skt, ut+ ?> P. uta:ha:, Coll. tatha: ‘upward’ also. 


Treatment of MIA Vowels in Hiatus 

116. OfAintervocal unvoiced stops had become voiced in 
Early Middle Indo-Aryan, The transitional Prakrit stage developed 
aspirant pronunciation” of the yoiced stops except [d, dh] which 
latter on changed to[r,rh] respectively, probably by the time New 
Indo-Aryan came into being, if not earlier. The spirantised voiced 
stops, being open or laxly pronounced later dropped off from the 
speech. Thus in Maharastri Prakrit we notice that the unaspirated 
stops [k, g,c, j, t, d, p, b] were completely elided and the aspirated 
stops [Kkh, gh, th, dh, ph, bh] were reduced to[h], the stop-element 
being lost. The loss of intervocal consonants, gave rise to vowel- 
groups or hiatus in Middle Indo-Aryan, 

Introduction of y, w-glides and their various effects : 

117. Hindi and Panjabi treat these MIA vowel-groups in many 
cases the same way, eg. vowel-groups in both the languages introdu- 
ced a slight y or w-glide at a very early stage, which preserved the 
vowels in hiatus for some time, but later on caused their change or 
more properly their contraction into a single long vowel [e], [a] or 
[0]. 

Examples : 

H, kela:, P. kella: <™ka[-y-] alacka-ala<kadala (Skt, kadali:) 
‘plantain’, 

H, ber, P. ber <ba [-y-] ara<baara<Skt. badara ‘jujube’. 

H. cheri: ‘goat’, P, chella: ‘kid’ <cha{-y-] ala<chaala<Skt, 
chagala ‘he-goat'. 

H. bachera:, P. vyachera: <vaccha[-y-Jara <vacchaara <Skt. 
vatsatara ‘colt’, 

Hi, fdhera: P. hanera; <annhal-y-Jara<andhaara<*andhakara 
(Skt, andhaka:ra) ‘darkness’, 

H, kasera;, P, kasera:<kamsa [-y-]ara<kamsaara< OIA, *kamsa- 
kara ‘brazier’, 


15, Chatterji: Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, pp. 252-256, 
16. Some Prakrits serm to have already deyeloped contraction; Pkt. kela, 


ther. Pischel 16, 
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Hi hatheli:, P. hatheli:<hattha [-y-Jala<hatthaala <Skt. hasta- 


tala, ‘pal 


A. ben ‘utterance’, P. veen ‘wail’ <val-y-Jana<vaana<Skt, 
yvacana ‘utterance’. 


H. ren, P. ren >ra [-y-] ani<raani<Skt. rajani: ‘night’. 
Panjabi has a longer list of words where MIA [aa] witha 
y-glide has become [e] or [@]. 


118. In MIA vowel-group [aa:] also, Panjabi seems to have 
inserted y-glide which is responsible for developing it into diphthong 


[ga:]. Thus P caméar<cammal-y-Jair<cammaa:ra< Skt. carmaka:ra 
‘shoe-maker’; ghum; ast]<kumha [-y-] a:r<kumhaa:ra <Skt. 
kumbhaka:ta ‘potter’, etc. where y-glide causes the change ay>e ; but 


also lubair ‘black-smith’ <lohaatra (not loha [-y-] a:ra which would 
have given lohea:r)<Skt, lohaka:ra, But the first element of this 
diphthong has now developed into semi-vowel 'y’, probably due to 
the chift of accent, making [cOmya:r], [k'um'ya:r], etc, 


Hindi in this case has the exceptional tendency of contracting 
the vowels into one single long [a:] instead of introducing a y-dlide, 
Thus H, camaze ‘shoe-maker’, kumhatt ‘potter’, suna.r ‘gold-smith', etc, 
H. Gdhiyasea; ‘darbnass'<Skt andhaka:ra, however, isthe result of 
y-élide influencing the preceding vowel. 


119, Usually y, w-slides after a long vowel are retained by 
Hindi, e.g. H. kevara;<ke [w-] arax<keaa (da)<Skt. ketaka, H, 
la:<ba: [-w-] ala:<ba; [-w-] ula< la<Skt. va:tula ‘mad, H. 
naztiyal<na:ri [-y-] ala<na;tiela<Skt. na:rikela ‘coconut’, etc. 


Sometimes the glide is seen after a short vowel also; e, gH. 
siyair (syacr also) <si [-y-Jaira, <si [-y-]ala<siad<Ske. érgacla jackal’, 
but che preceding vowel is optionally dropped off. 


Long vowels before glides wete sometimes reduced to short 
vowels which likewise dropped off leaving the semi-vowels y, w 
alone, thus H, i:<ke[-y-Jara<Pkt, ke: <Ske, 
keda:ra ‘bed’, goaila<Skt. 
gopaila ‘cowherd’, ete. 


Panjabi, on the other hand, rarely shows y, w-glides under such 
condirions. Thus P. kéora: <ke[-w-] ara:, di:va:< di: [-w-]a<disa 
<diba<Skt. dipa, ‘earthen-lamy’, raiy<rai[-y-Ja<rasa<Skt. ra;ja: 
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‘king but bOla:<baula:<ba:ula (Skt, vaitula); narel<nariela, etc, 
While in H, su:ar<su: [-we] ar<surara<su:gara<surgara <Skt. éuskara 
‘hog’ the vowel-group au in hiatus has been preserved through w- 
glide, P. susr<su:ar, being without glide, has contracted the vowels: 
Similarly, whereas H. gha:yal<gha: [-y-] ala <ghaila<gha:illa (Skt. 
ghaita-) results from y-glide, the simple long vowel [x] in P. ghzel 
[k'zel]<gha:il <gha:-a-ila has developed from vowels in hiatus through 
the stage of diphthong. 


Vowels in hiatus >diphthongs. sometimes simple vowels + 


120. Another treatment of vowels in hiatus common to Hindi 
and Panjabi is noticed in that they become diphthongs, several of 
which further develop into simple long vowels, eg: H. and P. cOth 
“fourth day’<cASth<cauth<Pkt, ca-uttha<Skt. caturtha, H. and P: 
clk ‘open square’ >cA Ok < cauk<Pkt. caukka<Skt. catuska; H. and P. 
beth ‘sit’ < bAgth < baith < Pkt. ba-ittha < Skt. upavista; 
H. and P, pOnat ‘three quarters’ <p/2na:<pauna:<pa:ina:<Pkt. 
patona<Skt. paxdona, etc., etc: In all these cases, vowels in hiatus 
become diphthongs and then develop into simple long vowels. Simi- 
larly P. deen ‘witch’ where [@] develops through the stage of diph- 
thong4€<ai, ai. In H, da:in (also WP. dasin)<da:-ini<Skt. d 
however, the diphthong does not develop into a simple vowel, 


ini, 


Panjabi hasa large number of words where diphthong is the 
result of vowel-groups in hiatus other than ai, a:i, au, a:u, and it does 
not develop further into a simple vowel,” e.g. sho, WP, ghiu ‘clarified 
butter’ <Apabh. ghiu<Pkt. ghio < Skt. ghrta ; stad ‘winter’ < Pkt, 
la<siraaila<Skt. Sistakerla ; kéa:ra: ‘bed'<Pkt. kearta<Skt: keda:ra; 
manéa:ra: ‘one who sells bangles'<MIA. mania:ra<Skt, manikas 
guailla: ‘cowherd'<MIA. goaila<Skt.gopa:la; naroa: ‘wholesome’ 
<natoaa< Skt. ni:roga (ka), etc. Similarly H. juari: ‘gambler’ 
<juaaita<Skt dyu:takaira. Bur examples in Hindi are rare due to 
the insertion of y, w-glides, which is more usual, thus H. pya:ra: 
‘dear’ < pi-y-a:ra: < piaira: < Skt. priyakara; H. gwaila: ‘cowherd’ 
< gu-w-aila: < guaila < goaila < Skt. gopaila. 

H, cheni: ‘chisel’ <cheana < Skt. chedana, maybe the result 
of contraction, but P. cheeni: ‘chisel’ seems to be an exception, 


47, However, in some cases the first element [£] of the diphthong develops 
into the semi-vowel y, thus s¥a:l, K¥a:ta:, manta:ra: are pronounced as yail], 
[eya:ra:], {mdnya:rai] respectively by most of thespeakers of standard Panjabi, 
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121, Te would appear that the diphthongs developed from 
vowel-groups ai, a:i, au, au only, tend to develop into simple vowels 
Keeping in view the past history of Indo-Aryan and the development 
of Indo-Iranian, if not actually Old Indo-Aryan, [ati, au] into Skt. 
[ai, aul, of [ai, au] into Skt. [e, oJ, and then Skt. [ai, au] too becoming 
[e, o] in Middle Indo-Aryan, this seems to be a very natural course 
of development. What seems to have actually happened to OIA 
Iai, au] in their development into [e, o] in Sanskrit or MIA is that 
the second element was opened so that [ai, au] became [Ae, So] or 
be, do], which later with the reduction of the first element [A] or 
[2] developed into simple [e, oJ. The same thing happened to MIA 
vowel-groups ai, au in hiatus after they became diphthongs in 
New Indo-Aryan, but with a more sustained tendency to open the 
second element. Thus diphthongs [ai, av] first became [Ae, So] due 
to an open articulation of the second clement. Then, this tendency 
being continued, they later developed into [ 2,9 ] through [Ag, 49], 


Vowels in hiatus > contraction : 


122, A third treatment of vowels in hiatus, which is very 
regular, and at the same time very important from the point of 
view of the development of stems ending in long a: i: and u:, may 
be seen in their contraction into a simple long vowel when they 
occut at the end ofa word. In almost all the cases ultimate vowel 
contracts towards the penultimate to make the latter long, Thus 
H, ghora:, P. ghora: ‘horse’ < Apabh, ghodau, Saur. Pkt. ghadao 
(Skt, ghotakah); H. ghara: P. ghara: ‘pitcher’ < Apabh. ghadau, 
Saut. Pkt. ghadao (Skt. ghatakah’; P. va:‘air’ < Apabh. vazu, Saur. 
Pkt. vaio (Skt. va:tah) P. ta: ‘heat’ < Apabh, tau, Saur. Pkt. taio 
(Skt, ta:pah), but H. ba:w, ta:w due to the insertion of w-gilde ; P. na: 
‘name’ ( W.P.na:it) < Apabh. na:ii (Skt. na:ma‘, but H, naw ; H.and 
P, makkhi: ‘fly’ < Apabh. makkbia, Pkt, makkhia < Skt. maksika, 
H. and P, mitti: ‘earth’ < Apabh, mattia, Pkt. mattia < Skt, mrctika: 
Hi dahi;, P. dahi‘curd’ < Apabh. dahia (Skt. dadhikam); H. ghi: 
‘clarified butter’ < Apabh, ghiu (Skt. ghrtam), but P, ghéo < Apabh, 
ghiu; Doabi Panjabi, however, has ghe, H., P+ ji: < Apabh. jiu 
(Skt. jiyva), P. geri: ‘red earth’ <Apabh. geriu (Skt. gairika); 
Hi, geru: ‘red earth’ (also in P.) <Apabh, geruu or gerua (<*gairuka) ; 
H and P, bicchu; ‘scorpion’ may be from * vrscuka (Skt, vrécika, 
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AMg vicchnya) through Apabh, vicchuu < Pkt. vicchuo, H. and 
P, jit: louse’ < Apabh, juia << Pkt, jura: (Skt. yucka:); P. 10 ‘soft hair” 
< Apabh, rod or roti (Skt. roman), but H. roa: appears to be from 
Skt, romaka through MIA ro%a. 


123. Vowels in medial position also contract the same way; the 
group ia of ia:, however, sometimes contractstoe; thus H. derh, P. 
deth ‘one anda half’ < diaddha < Pkt. divaddha; P. du:rh from 
duaddha also through contraction. (In H. dyorha:, however, the 
yowels do not contract due to the insertion of glide); H. bhi:i(na:), 
P. bhijj(na:), ‘to be drenched’ <bhiajja < Skt. abhi-ajyate ; P. 
nere ‘near’ < niare < Pkt. niade < Skt. nikate. P, kaner 
< kaniar < Pkt. kannia:ra < Ske. karnika:ra, H,, P. < ‘yellow’ 
< pisala < *piala; H. sil ‘wetness’ < sital < Ske. Si:tala; P. suse 
‘hog’ < su:ar < MIA. susara < Skt, Su;kara, but H. ‘suiary Hy rona:, 
P. rona: ‘to weep’ <roana < Skt. rodana:, P. water-carrier’ 
< jhisur < dhijura < Skt. dhi:vara, ete, 


Evolution of Nasal Vowels 


124, All the yowels have their nasalised forms in Hindi and 
Panjabi. Historically, nasals in these languages have developed 
along the following lines 

() OIA interyocal m > ¥ > ~y, t, e.g. OIA. graima > He 
gay; P. gra: (<graiu) ‘village’; OIA. kamala > H. kaval ‘lotus’, 
P,kO1( < kaul). 

Gi) OITA class nasal-+consonant > nasalisation of the preced- 
ing vowel+consonant, e.g, OLA. angustha > H. agu tha:, P. agu:ttha: 
‘thumb’ ; OIA. anguli > H. and P. wgli: ‘finger’, 


In Hindi, however, the general rule is that the nasalisation and 
the lengthening of the vowel occur side by side. Thus Skt. 4/kamp> 
H. /ka:p, ‘to tremble’ but P. vkamb ; Skt. granthi > H. ga:th, ‘knot’ 
but P. gandh; Skt. sandhya: > H, sa:jh ‘evening’, P. safijh, 


The above comparison of Hindi and Panjabi will also reveal the 
fact that Whereas the latter reduces the class nasal before a consonant 
to the nasality of the preceding short vowel in the unaccented 
syllables only, the former does so inthe accented and the unaccented 
both, 


Git) Insertion of a vowel or anusvara in OIA words in the 
MIA stage. 
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tendency of inserting nasal in the words without it descending from 
OIA, While the parent Prakric of Hindi comprised such dialects where 
this tendeny was very strong, Panjabi seems to have descended from 
the Prakrit which did not introduce nasals or changed an OLA 
consonant-group into nasal plus consonant, Thus OIA. aksi > Pkt. | 
akkhi > P. akkh. but H, a:kh (<H. Pkt. *ankhi),; OLA. ucca > Pkt. 
neea > P. ucea:, but H. acca: (< H, Pkt.* uitea); OIA. isti <Pkt. 
itta > P. itt, but H. it (<H, Pkt.* inta ; OLA, sarpa > Pkt, sappa> 
P, sapp, but H. stip. CH, Pkt, sampa), ete, | 
| 


Tt appears that in the MIA stage some dialects had the 


Panjabi musigi: ‘green beans’ < OIA, mudga; tith ‘camel’ 
OIA. ustra ; ma:j ‘to clean’ < OIA. ma:rjaya (causative of Nimrj) 5 


nied ‘sleep’ <Pkt. nidda <OIA. nidra:, ete with nasalised long vowels 
are evidently loans from Hindi, But the nasal consonant in P. viigat 
‘crooked’ <OIA. vakra; phangh ‘feather’ <OIA paksa ; maiigana: ! 
<CIA. ma:rgaya-(x/ mrg) seems to have entered the parent Prakrit of 
Panjabi due to the influence of the neighbouring Prakit of Hindi in 
the Middle Indo-Aryan stage, and these words according to the 
spirit of Panjabi have retained the nasal consonant and the length of 
the preceding accented short vowel, cf, H. ba:ka:, pakh, mag(na.), ete, 


Gy) Nasalisation due to the vicinity of a nasal consonant 
especially after n or m, 


This type of nasalisation is more frequent in Panjabi than in 
Hindi, eg. H. ma: and ma;, P. ma:<'mother’ <O1A, mate; H. muh, 
P. mith ‘mouth’ <OIA. mukha ; H. mh, P. mith'vain, <OLA megha; 


H, n9,P.n9 ‘nine’ <OIA. nava; P. nich ‘daughter-in-law’ <OIA. 


snusa:, Pn: ‘stream’ <OIA. nadir, P. ndh <Apabh. nakhu <OIA, 
nakha, P, karn&:, H, karna:, P, challn’:; 
H, lamba:, etc, etc. 


H. calna:, P. lamma:; 


(») Nasals in the terminations of OIA words > MIA m > 


nasalisation of the yowel, e.g, P. dahi: [dai] ‘curd’ <OIA. pl. dadhis 
H. calt, P calla: “I may go’ < Apabh. calat’ < Pkt, calaia 
<cala:mu <OTA, calaimo; H, cal? ‘we may go’ <Apabh, calahi, 
calahim <Skt. calanti, ete. 
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(vi) Spontaneous nasalisation : 

The tendency for this kind of nasalisation is found in both the 
languages. It may, however, be observed that the tendency is 
stonger in Panjabi then in Hinci,e.g. P, ba:h, H. bash ‘arm’ <OIA, 
ba:hu;P 70 but H. {9 ‘barley’ <OIA, yava, P. Ws but H, #/so 
‘to sleep’ <Skt, svap ; P. cha:, H, chash, cha:w ‘shade’ <OIA. ch: 
H, sass ‘breath’, but P. <OIA, évais; P. yard: (or gy: 3) 
‘eleven’, ba:ra: ‘twelve’ but H. gya:rah, ba:rah <Pkt. ega:rasa, ba:rasa 
<Skt, eka:daga, dva:daga. 


Treatment of OIA Single Consonants 


INITIAL STOPS + 

125. The OIA initial stops except the voiced aspirates followed 
by vowel have remained unchanged throughout the history of Indo- 
Aryan. The voiced aspirates remained unchanged in Middle Indo- 
Aryan, but in the New Indo-Aryan stage they have been variously 
affected, Wh2reas Hindi—both Western and Eastern—preserves 
them fully, Panjabi has turned them into unvoiced unaspirated stops 
accompanied by change in tone. It is here that the phonetic system 
of Panjabi differs from that of Hindi. 

126. The following examples will show that all OIA initial 
stops, except the voiced aspirates, have been equally preserved by 
Hindi and Panjabi : 


OIA. [k] =H,, P. [ke]: 


CIA. katuka > Hy karua:,  P, kora: ‘bitter’ 
OIA. karma > P. kamm “work? 

OIA. kitaka > i “msect’ 
OIA, ka:stha = P. kath “wood! 
OIA. kostha = P. kottha: “room” 
OIA, kantaka > P. kanda; ‘thorn’ 
OIA. kuksi > P, kukkh = ‘womb’ 


OIA. [kh] =H., P, [kb] : 
OIA, kharju:s > 
CIA, kharjurra > 
OIA. khatva: > 
OIA, khaita = > 


P, khayj ‘itch’ 

P. khaju:r, ‘palm’ 

P, khatt ‘bedstead’ 
P. kha:tta: —‘store-house” 


OIA. khaxdya > H. kha,  P, khad ‘fertilizer® 
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OIA. [¢] =H., P. Lek: 


OFA. gala > 
OIA. guccha Pe 
OIA. grdhra > 
OIA. garbhini: > 
OIA, ga:dba > 
OIA. gotra > 


OIA. [cl =H., P. [cl: 


OIA, candra > 
OIA. caiicu > 
OIA. caitra > 
OIA, carma > 
OIA. cakra > 
OIA. cataka > 
OIA. citraka > 
OIA. caura > 
OIA, [ch] =H., P. [ch]: 
OIA, *chatti > 
(Skt. chatra) 
OIA. chaiya:s > 
OIA, chikka: > 
OIA. channa = > 
OIA. chedana 
OIA. [i] =H., P. Gil: 
OIA. jihva: > 
OIA. janma > 
OIA. jase > 
jala = 
justa > 


»yP, [el 


H, gala:, 
H, guccha:, 
H, gisdh, 


H, ga:bbin, 
H, ga:rha:, 
H, got, 


H, cad, 


H. cdc, 
H, cet, 


H. janam, 
He Viag, 
H, jala:, 

H, juctha: 


P, gal ‘neck, throat’ 
P. guccha: ‘bunch’ 
P. giddh ‘vulture’. 
P. gabbhan ‘pregnant’ 
P. ga:tha: ‘thick’ 
P, got ‘family’ 
P, cand, ‘moon’ 
WP. cann 
P, cuitj ‘beak’ 
P, cet ‘name of a 
month’ 
P. camm ‘leather’ 
P.cakk “potter's wheel’ 
Piet ‘sparrow" 
Pencas ‘leopard’. 
P. cor ‘thief’. 
P, chatt ‘roof’ 
P, cha: ‘shade’ 
P, chikk “sneeze” 
P. chann ‘hut’ 
P. cheeni: ‘chisel’ 
‘tongue’ 
“birth” 
MP. jaie “to wake" 
P, jarla: ‘web? 
P, juitgha: — “polluted’ 


Very few words began with a cerebral stop in Old Indo-Aryan, 
‘Most of the words with an initial celebral stop are of later origin and 
seem to be borrowed from Prakrits. 
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OIA. tankaka > H. takai, P. taka:, taga:, ‘a two-pice 
copper coin’ 

OIA. tanka: > H.the, P. tang ‘leg’ 

OIA. tittibha > H, titishara:, P. tatishra: ‘sand-piper’ 


OIA, [th] =H., P. [eh]: 

The only word with an initial [th] is Skt. thakkura and this may 
be a deshi word, 

Skt, thakkura > H, tha:kur, P, tha:kar ‘god’, 
OIA. [d] =H.P. [d]: 

Initial dis very rare in Old Indo-Aryan and is of late origin, 
Panini gives da:kini: (vi, 2, 51) and Vdi: (vii, 2,10). 

OIA. daikini: > H. dain,  P. deen, (WP. dain) ‘witch’. 


OIA, damaru > H, damaru:, P, doru: “small 
drum’. 


OIA. [¢] =H,, P. [t]: 


OIA, tirasca => H a P. tircha: “slanting” 
OIA. taila > Hz tel, P. tel ‘oil’ 
OIA, ta:mra > H. t P. taba; — ‘copper” 
OIA tantu SY P. tand ‘thread’ 
OIA. ta: > Ft P, ta: ‘heat’ 
OIA, ticksn > Hi ti:kha:, P, tikkha: ‘sharp’ 
OIO, tusa > HL tus, tusi:, P, toh: “husk” 
(also P, ta:ri: < diminutive of Skt. tusa), 
But in P. tis: ‘sour’ (H. tista:) < Skt. tikta, [t] has been 


cerebralised to [¢], 
OIA, [th]=H,., P. [th]: 


Only a few words begin with [th] in OTA, and these are either 
proper names or onomatopoeic, 


OTA. thuthka:ra > H, thusk, P, thukk ‘sputum’ 
OIA. [a] =H., P. [dl; 


OIA. danta > P. dand ‘tooth’ 
OIA, dadhi = P. dahi: ‘curd 
OIA. dugdha = > P.duddh “mill 
OIA, dara = > P. da:ttri:, ‘sickle’ 


da:tti; 
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OIA. dipaka > H. diya: P. diwa: ‘earthen 
lamp! 
OIA. devara > H.devar, P. deur “husband's 


younger brother’ 
OIA. [p] =H,, P. [p]: 


OIA. patra > H. past, patta, P, pata: ‘leaf’ 
OIA. paiica = > HL pac P. paij “five” 
OIA. paksa > Hy pankh, piskh, P. pankh, ‘feather’ 
‘feather’ pakkh ‘side’ 
OIA. pakya > H, pakkar, P, pakka: ‘firm’ 
OIA. pagcat > H. pische, P, picche ‘after’ 
OTA. pustika: > HL, pothis P. potthi: ‘book’ 


OIA. [ph]=H.,P, [ph]: 

OIA. phala > H, pha:l,  P. phatla: ‘ploughshare” 

OIA. phalgana > H. phargun, P. phaggan ‘name of a month’ 

OIA. phana > H, phan,  P. phan “snake's hood’ 

OIA. Jphal > H.Nphalna:, P, Vphalna: ‘to bear fruit’. 
OIA. [b]=H,, P. [b]: 

OIA. bahu > H. ‘arm’ 

OIA. bija > H. bis, bi: ‘seed’ 

OIA. bindu > H. bird, P. bund, bind ‘drop’ 

OTA. baddha > H. bidha:, P. baddha: ‘tied’ 

OIA. budh+ya> H, /bush P. vbuijh ‘to guess’ 

INITIAL VOICED ASPIRATES : 

127. As already mentioned, OIA voiced aspirates are fully 
retained by Hindi, whereas they are devoiced and disaspirated in 
Panjabi, and this modification is further accompanied by change in 
tone, i. e. the pitch of the following vowel is lowered. The following 
examples will illustrate this fact : 

OIA, [gh}: 
CIA. ghata >H ghara:, but P. ghara: [k‘Ara:] ‘pitcher’ 
OIA. ghotaka> H. ghora:, but P. ghora:  [k‘ora:] “horse” 
OIA. ghrna: > H. ghin, but P. ghin [kin]  “detestation’ 


OIA. ghtta > H, ghi, but P, gheo [ko] ‘clarified 
e butter’ 


£, 
B, 


OIA. ghantika: > H. ghanti:, gha:ti:, but P. ghandi: 
Uk Andi:] ‘uvula’ 
OIA, ghana > H, ghana:, but P. ghana‘ [k’Ana:] ‘thick’ 
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OIA [ib]: 
OIA had no word which began with [jh] except jhatiti and a 

few others which are later and onomatopoeic, The initial [jh] in 

NIA words, therefore, generally represents the MIA [jh] or the 

later Sanskrit [jh] which got into it due to the influence of Prakrits, 
OIA. jhatiti > H. jhat, but P. jhatt [e'Aet] ‘at once” 


: [c'a:vat:] ‘slab for 
rubbing the feet’ 


OIA. jhamaka> H. jha:va:, but P. jhe: 


OIA, [dh]: 
Initial [dh] is also very rare in OLA, The NIA [dh], therefore, 


comes from the MIA [dh]. 
OIA, dhaukate > H. dhona;, but P, dhona: (t‘onai] ‘to carry’ 
Pkt. dhilla > H.dhisla:, but P, dhilla: [r'illad ‘loose’ 


OTA, [dh]: 
OIA. dhu:ma > H,dhua:, P. dhi; 4 
OIA. dhuli > H.dhu:l, P. dhu:l, dhuy [t’usl, t'u:r] ‘dust’ 
OIA, dhavala > H. dhola:, P. dhOla: [e'Sla:] ‘white’ 
OIA, dhana > H.dhan,  P, dhan [An] ‘wealth’ 
OTA. dha:ra: > H.dha:r, P, dhaie [fac] ‘stream’ 


‘smoke’ 


OIA. [bh]: 
OIA. bhakta > H.bha:t, P. bhatt [ptt] ‘boiled rice’ 


OIA. bhedta > Hobher, P.bhed  [p'ed] ‘sheep’ 
OIA. bhadra > H. bhala:, P.bhala: [p'Ala:] ‘good’ 
OIA. bheda > H.bhed, P.bhed [p'edd] ‘difference’ 


INTERVOCALIC STOPS : 

128. As already noticed (vide 116) OIA intetvocal unvoiced stops 
became voiced in Early MIA, Later on while the resultant voiced 
unaspirated stops together with the original [g, i, d,b] were com- 
pletely lost through a spirant pronunciation, the aspirates gh, dh, bh, 
both original and resultant, were reduced to[h], This change forms 
a landmark in the history of Indo-Aryan and is responsible for many 
subsequent phonetic changes in NIA. So far as Hindi and Panjabi are 
concerned, we have discussed the treatment of vowels in hiatus 
caused by the elision of the unaspirated stops in MIA, and have 
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seen their mutual agreement and disagreement. But in the treatment 
ofh ZOTA. kh, gh, th, dh, ph, bh, Hindi and Panjabi differ very 
widely, rather uncompromisingly. While in Hindi MIA [h] is retained 
fully, it loses itself in Panjabi affecting the tone of the neighbouring 
vowel. The following examples will illustrate this difference ; 


OTA. kh>MIA. b : 
OTA, mukha > MIA, muha > H, mith, but P. mich [mi] ‘mouth! 
OIA. éekhara (ka) > MIA, scharwo > H. sehara:, sehra:, but 
P. sehra: [stra:] ‘chaplet’, 

CIA. gh>MIA. bh: 

OIA, megha > MIA. meha > H. meh, but P. mith [ii] 


‘rain 
's819'na:] 
“to praise’ 


OTA. élaghate > H, sarachna:, but P. salOhna: 


OIA, th > MIA.h: 


OIA. kathayati > MIA. kadhedi, kahedi, Apabh, kahei > H, 
kahe, but P. kahe [ke], also kahe ‘may say’. 


OIA. fapatha > MIA. savadha, savaha, > H,soh (Zstuha), 
but P. sh [s5i] ‘oath’, 


OIA. dh > MIA. hs 
OIA. vadhu; > MIA, vahu:> H.bahu:, but P, bahu: [bau] ‘wife.’ 


OIA. dadhi (kam) > MIA, dahiam > H. dahi, but P. dahi: [dai] 
‘curd’ 
OIA. ph>MIA. h : 
OIA. kaphoni > MIA, kahoni > H. kobni:, but P, ku:hnis 
Uktunis] ‘elbow" 
OIA. bh>MIA. h; 
OIA. gardabha > MIA. gaddaha > H. gadaha:, gadha;, but 
P. gadha: [g'das] ‘donkey’, 
OIA. la:bha > MIA, la:ha > P, lasha: [la:a:], also latha: ‘gain’. 


129. [ch, jh] did not occur intervocally in OTA. [t, th] became 
[d, dh] in MIA, which together with the original [d, dh] later became 
Ur, th] respectively, While Hindi has both the aspirated and the 
unaspirated retroflex flaps [1 rh], Panjabi has the unaspirated [1] only, 
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as the aspiration of [rh] is lost in Panjabi in giving a usual tonal effect 
to the neighbouring vowel, Thus, 

OIA. t > MIA. d: 
OIA. kataka > MIA, kadaa > H, kara:, P. ke ‘bracelet’ 
OIA. ghata (ka) > MIA. ghadaa > H. ghara:, P. ghara: ‘pitcher’ 
OIA, katuka > Pkt, kadua > H, karva:, P, kOra: ‘bitter’. 
OIA, th > MIA, dh: 
CIA. pittha (ka) > MIA. picdhaa > H. pitha:, P. pisgha:[pi‘ra 
‘foot-stool’ 
CIA. pathati > MIA, padhai > H, parhe, P, parhe [p/‘re] 
“he may read’ 


OIA. d > MIA, d : 
OIA, na:di: > MIA, na:di or na:dia > H. nasris; P. nace ‘vein’ 
OIA. pi MIA, pi:da > P. pir ‘pain’ 

OIA. dh > MIA. dh: 
OIA. a:sa:dha > MIA, asa:dha> H, asa:rh, P, ha:rh [hast] 


‘name of a month’ 
OTA. ga:dha>MIA, ga:dha > H, ga:vha:, P. ga:rha: [ea:ra] ‘thick’ 


INITIAL Nasats ; 


130. Of the so-called five class-nasals, only n, m are found initially 
in Old Indo-Aryan, In fact, the other nasals cannot. be regarded as 
independent sounds, as they occur medially before the stops of their 
own series and in particular contexts only. Middle Indo-Aryan, 
however, shows initial [p], but we are not sute whether it was 
actually pronounced as a retroflex nasal in the current speech. Judging 
the present position of [n]on the basis of evidence furnished by 
certain NIA languages in their spoken form it appears that while the 
change cf non-initial OLA n into MIA n was real, the initial OTA [n] 
which was dental developed an alveolar articulation, but it began to 
be written with the symbol for [n] for want of a proper symbol in the 
traditional orthography, It is also probable that the OTA dental [n] 
had developed an alveolar articulation at a very early date, and its 
accoustic effect may have been different to different ears, ranging 
between the dental and the cerebral.!! However, intervocally, it 
must have been more inclined towards the cerebral in MIA, 


38, Jain: Phonology of Panjabi, 139, 
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In New Indo-Aryan, the so-called MIA [n] appears as alveolar 
nin initial position, although in writing this nasal is represented 
by the symbol used for the dental [n]. Thus Hindi and Panjabi both 
show an alveolar n for the OLA initial dental n 

OIA. nrtyati > MIA, naccai > H, W/na;c, P. /nacca ‘to dance’. 


OIA na:pita > MIA. nawvida > H, P. nazi; ‘barber’, ete. 


Initial [m] has, however, remained unchanged in both Hindi 
and Panjabi as in other New Indo-Aryan languages, e.g, OLA. mukha> 
MIA, muha > H. mith, P, mith ‘mouth’; OIA. mastaka> MIA. 


matthaa > H. ma;tha:, P. mattha: ‘forehead’ etc. 
INTERVOCALIC NasAaLs: 


131. OIA had intervocally n, n, m only. Like the initial n, 
intervocalic n also has become alveolar in Hindi and Panjabi. In 
Hindi the celebral n is found in the tatsamas only, while in Panjabi, 
itisfar mote common, Ina large numbet of words Panjabi shows 
[n] for OIA [np] also, The eastern dialects of Panjabi, however, do 
not distinguish between [n] and [n], and have alveolar n only. This 
is evidently due to the influence of Hindi as in the case of [v] and [b]. 


132. Thus Hindi and Panjabi alveolar n represents OLA dental 
[nl in H. nanad, P, nanan "husband's sister” ( Skt. nanands) ; H. man 
“nind’ (Skt. manas); H. jamuna:, P, jamana: ‘river Jamna’ (Skt. 
yamuna:); H. jan, P. jana: (Skt. jana) ‘person’ etc, but Hindi 
has alveolar n for OTA. or MIA. [hn] also as in phan ‘sanke's 
hood’ (Skt. phana), ginna: ‘to count’ (Skt, ganayati) ; pa:nis (MIA. 
pania < OLA, pa:mi:ya); than ‘teat’ (MIA. thana < OLA. 
stana) etc. The eastern dialects of Panjabi generally agree with 
Hindi in this matter, but the western dialects still retain the MIA 
and OIA cerebral [n] and in casos where a cerebral [x] appears for 
an OIA dental [mn] in them it always goes back to MIA, 0 
< OIA. n. 


Examples: 

n<OlA.n: 

kangna: ‘bracelet’ (Skt. kankana) gun ‘quality'(Skt. guna), bachman 
"Brahman' (Skt. brachmana) ; ginna: ‘to count’ (Skt. gayayati), ; 
sOn ‘name of a month’ (Skt. Sratvana); lum ‘salt’ (Skt, 
lavana), 
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n< MIA. n < OIA. n: 


ren ‘night? < MIA. rayani-raani < OIA. rajani: 

ven ‘wail’ < MIA. vaana < OIA, vacana 

Kana: ‘thick’ <MIA, shana < OIA, ghana 

hun ‘now’ < MIA. *ahuna <OTA, adhuna; 

tha:na: “police station’ < MIA. tha:na <OIA. stha:na 

k9n ‘who’ < MIA, kavana-kavuna < OLA, kahpunah. 

masa:n ‘cremation ground’ < MIA, masina < OIA émaga:na 

133, The nasal [m] occurs intervocally in Hindi and Panjabi 
both, but rately it comes from the intervocal OIA [m] which was 
always split into [¥] witha subsequent development into [~v] or [~w] 
(ie, its nasality was transferred to the preceding vowel) in Hindi and 
[ie] or [~u] in Panjabi, In the latter case, [0] or [~u] together with 
the preceding vowel forms adiphthong which later results into a 
simple long vowel, the nasality of which is lost in the interior of the 
word but retained when final. Thus Skt, a:malaka > H. arvla;, P, 
Dla: ( << anila) ‘mprobalan’; Skt. éya:mala > H. sizvla:, P. sOla: 
(< sacula:) ‘dark’; Skt, camara > H. cavar, P. cOr ‘fly-whisk’; Skt, 
kamala > H. kaval, P. kOL ‘lotus; bhramara > H. bhivra: (also 
bhOra: which may be due to Panjabi influence), P. bhOra: ‘black bee’; 
Skt, gra:ma > H, ga:w, P. eras (< grisu) ‘village’; Skt. na:ma > H. 
w, P. nd: (<na:t) ‘name’; Skt, da:mani: > H. dani: 
(< datvani:), P. dni: (<< da:uni;) ‘an ornament for forehead’ ; Skt. 
bhrama > P, bhd ( <bhatt) ‘whirl’. 


Exceptions 

g9na: (< gauna: ) ‘a post-marriage ceremony’ beside gavan, both 
from Skt. gamana, and g9 ( < gait) ‘need’ ( < Pkt, gava, gaa (<Skt. 
gama) are irregular for Hindi, 

In P. saiva: ‘green’ ( < Skt, Sya:ma), the retention of [v] is not 
normal for Panjabi, Similarly in P. savak ‘kind of rice’ (< Skt. 
sya:marka), 

H, dua, dhua: ‘smoke’ (< Skt. dhu:maka) beside dhuva:, and 
roa: (Skt, roma+ka) show double irregularity for Hindi, by eliding 
the v and then transferring its nasality to the next syllable, 
Disappearance of u in P. dhiisaz (coll P. dht:) is due to contraction, 


In H. rusi: ‘cotton’ < *romika: (Skt. roman) nasality disappears 
which is irregular, while in P. rit: ‘cotton’ it is duly retained, The 
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change o >uin Hindi rusi: is due to Panjabi influence, cf, Skt. 
komala > P, kuila: ‘soft’; Skt, loma (n) > P. la: ‘soft hair om 
the body’. 


INITIAL y, v 
134, OIA semi-vowels fi, [w] have been described as‘antahstha’ 
by the Sanskrit grammarians, By the time of Panini a dento-labial 
spirant [v] had also developed", which is evidently a variant of the 
older bilabial voiced [w]*. Similarly semi-vowel fil had also a 
variant in fricative Ly] quite early. 


In MIA we notice initial [y] always changed to [j], except 
in Magadhi, Praktit.* Hindi and Panjabi both follow Sauraseni 
Prakrit. The only words where the OIA initial [y] has been retain- 
ed in Panjabi are derivatives of the root V yeh ‘to copulate’ < OIA. 
Vyabh, and the root itself. Modern Panjabi, however, shows the 
tendency to retain and even revive the initial [y], though in the 
educated speech only. This is due to the influence of Persian in an 
earlier stage, and of Sanskrit and literary Hindi in the present stage. 
Thus, while in yar ‘friend’, ya: ‘or’, yaki:n ‘confidence etc., borrowed 
from Persian, [y]is usually retained, we notice its revival in such 
semi-talsamas as yatan [y/tdn] ‘effort’ < Skt. yatna; yug ‘age’ 
< Skt, yuga; yodha: ‘fighter’ < Skt, yodha:, etc. Inolder Panjabi 
these semi-tatsama borrowings were used to be pronounted with [j] 
as jatan, jug, jodha:, etc. [y] in P, ya:ra: ‘eleven’ which is an interesting 
case, is, however, not due to retention or revival, It has developed 
from Pkt. [é] followed by [a:] probably through the insertion of an 
euphonic y between the two vowels; thus Skt, ekadasa > Pkt. 
Sga:rasa, éarrasa>*ia:rah > P. yarra:, 


Old Hindi seems to have followed Sauraseni more faithfully 
as we do not find a single word with initial [y] in this language. It 
isonly recently that the literary Hindi with its tendency to use 
Sanskrit words preponderantly has introduced this sound. Thus 
whereas in all the tadbhavas we find OIA. y>j, the tatsama or 
semi-tatsama words show [y] instead, e. ¢. jamana: ‘river jamna’ < 
Skt. yamuna:; joban ‘youth’ < Skt. yauyana ; jogi: < Skt. yogi:, ete. 
but High Hindi yamuna:, yauvan, yogi:, etc. 


19. Papini-sihga, 18; “dantosthya vat smrito budhaih”, 
20. Taraporewala: Science of Language. p, 238 
21. Vr. 231, He. 1,245, Tv. 1.3.74. 
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135. OIA initial Lv] changes to[b] in Hindi, whereas itis usually 
retained in Panjabi, except in its eastern dialects, Doubt and Malwai, 
which change it to [b], certainly due to the influence of the 
neighbouring Western Hindi, Most of the exceptions where [b] 
is found for the original [v] in Panjabi are, therefore, due to the 
influence of Hindi, Some may, however, be loans from Hindi or 
from its parent Prakrit in the MIA stage, 


Thus [b] in P, bijli: ‘lightning’ < OIA. vidyut , P, ba:jja: ‘musical 
instrument’ < OIA. va:dya;P. bahu: ‘wife’ < Skt, vadbu:; P, 
batti: ‘wick’ << Skt. vartika: ; P. baindar ‘monkey’ < OLA, va;nata : 
batera: ‘quail’ < OIA. vartaka; P, bajj ‘defect’ < Skt. vajta ; P. 
bola: ‘mad’ < OTA. va:tula;P. basant ‘spring’ < OLA, vasanta ; 
P. bin ‘a musical instrument! < OIA, vina: ; bahera: ‘belleric 
myrobalan' < OIA. vibhi:taka ; P. bOna: ‘dwarf’ < OIA, va:mana ; 
P. buddha: ‘old man’ < OIA. veddha ; P, bicchu: ‘scorpion’ < OIA. 
viécika, etc. is the result of Hindi influence, but P. bask 
‘bracelet’ (the other variant is ‘yang’ which is properly Panjabi) 
< OIA. vakta:, P, bats (the other variant is vanjh which is properly 
Panjabi, Doabi P, banjh) < OIA, vaméa, P.ba:jh ‘barren women’ < 
OIA, vandhya: ete, are evidently loans from Hindi. P. ba:t ‘thing, 
matter’ < OIA, ya:rta: is also a loan from Hindi, 


P. baddal ‘cloud’ <OIA, va:rdala which should be vaddala in 
Panjabi Pkt. bears the influence of Midland Prakrit. P, barkha: ‘rain’ 
and barsait ‘rainy season’ may be loans from Hindi, cf, Vvasana: and 
/varhna: ‘to rain’ < Skt. sJvars, both for H. barasna: ‘to rain’ and 
varha; <Skt. varsa ‘year’ for H. baras; while [r] is assimilated to 
the following consonant in /vassana:, the other words where [r] is 
tetained show h < s < s later reduced to tone, 


136. [b] is seen in Panjabi for OTA conjunct [vy] also resulting 
into [vv] in MIA through assimilation of the second element, eg. 
P. ba:gh < Skt. vya:ghra, cf, H. ba:gh, also P, baghya:r, ba:thar from 
the same ; this again is evidently due to Hindi influence. 


Tt would be further interesting to note that (b]is found alike 
in Hindi and Panjabi for OIA. [dv] in compound numerals like 
dva:dasa, dva:viméati, etc. The change should go back to MIA stage, 
asitisfound alike in all the New Indo-Aryan languages, eg, P. 
ba:ta;, H. ba:rah, S, ba:raha, M, bazta:, B., ©., G. barr < OIA, dvardasa 
‘twelve’; P. batti:, H, batti:s, E,H, battis, S, batricha, M. battis 
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B.,0,, G. batris < OIA, dva:triméat ‘thirty two’; P. batali:, H. 


‘liss, S, ba:eta:lisha, M. becadiss, B. beya:lig, O. bayailig, G. 

< OIA. dvaicatva:riméat or dvicatvastimsat ‘forty two'; P. 
:, H. ba:van, S, bavaiijaha, M, ba:vanna, B, baunna, O, ba:an, 
G. ba:van < OIA. dva:paiica:Sat ‘fifty two's P. bahattar, H. babattar, 
S, bathattari, M. ba:hattar, B. bachasttar, O, baasturi < Ske, dv. 
Ptati ‘seventy two’; P., S. byarssi:, H, baya:si:, M. bya:yadi:, B. biya: 
<OIA, dva:si:ti ‘eighty two',etc. But the MIA forms given by the 
grammarians are with [v], e g. va:taha® for Skt. dva:daga ; vatti:sa® 
for Skt, dvaitrimsat; varyaslisam* for Skt. dva:catva:riméat ; 
va:vanam® for Skt. dva:patica:sat, etc, This causes some perplexity. 
However, it may be assumed that this v was somewhat an obscure 
sound, intermediate between semi-vowel v [w] and consonant [b], 
Perhaps more inclined towards b, which therefore became a clear b 
in this Western Apabhramsa and later through its influence or 
independently in other Apabhraméas also, A semi-consonant v has 
been shown to have existed in Magadhi Prakrit by Hoernley*, which 
later on was hardened into the consonant b, when initial, in Eastetn 
Hindi,” A somewhat similar » seems to have developed, though 
medially, in Sauraseni and Mabarastet Prakrits. The very fact that 
it was substituted for the medial consonant p or 6% shows that 
it was more akin to the consont b than to the semi-vowel py. Perhaps 
its real character wasa spirantised b as is suggested by the rules 
relating to the elision of » given by the Prakrit grammarians®, A 
conjunct Skt. », which was actually a semi-vowel and which still 
retains this original character in Hindi, seems to have also gone 
the same way, ie. it also became a consonant » in Prakrits, otherwise 
dy in dva:daga etc, would not have given vy through assimilation, 
The ASokan South-Western Prakrit has db for dy in 
dha:dasa, which clearly shows two things; firstly, the 
conjunct v in dy was not treated as a semi-vowel, hence 
its change to the consonant b; secondly, that in some Prakrits 


22, Vr.2, 
23. Ty. 1.4.79. 
24. Wb. Bh. 412, 
25. Wb, Bh. 426. 
26, A Grammar of the Eastern Hindi, 18, P. 17-21. 
27. Tu Kaithi script used for writing E, Hindi, v is written for b; thus what 
is written as vacan is pronounced as bacan. 
28, Vr. 2,15; He. 1,237; Tv.1,3,61. 
29. Vr. 2,2; MG. 2,2, 
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it must have been represented by b ; thus its character was somewhat 
obscure. In [db] 6 assimilated d, and the resultant [bb] gave b 
in NIA. Thus we have ba:t ‘door’ for Skt. dva:ra (> dba:ta > bbarra 
> bara) in Hindi and Panjabi ; in H. ubtan ‘unguent’ [b] stands for 
[v] in Skt. udvattana ; Panjabi has [b] and |v] both, [b] in EP. batna: 
and [v] in WP. yatna:. Sindhi ufanu, however, shows elision of y or 
4 which, again, points to the consonant or spirant treatment of the 
conjunct vin Prakrits, [v] in dve or dau, the Sanskrit cardinal for 
‘two', when not in compounds, has usually been treated as semi-vowel 
in MIA, as the regular Prakit forms for the above as given by the 
Prakrit grammarians are due®, duve, do or donni®® from which come 
the NIA forms dui in Bengali, Oria, Eastern Hindi, don in Marathi 
da; in Sindhi and do in Western Hindi, Panjabi and Eastern Hindi. 
Hemacandra® has, however, given the form be also which is preserved 
in Gujarati be and sindhi ba. To add to this are the Prakrit ordinal 
forms vitao™. vi:ao™ or viijjao™ for Skt. dvitizya, a derivative of the 
cardinal dvi. From these come the G. bisjo:, 8, bizio, bi:o, Mul. (Lah.) bea: 
in NIA, This again shows that » had an obscure chatacter in Prakrit 
and that it was treated as b in the South-Western Prakrit, 


INTERVOCALIC Y, V 


137. OIA groups aya, ava with intervocalic y, v regularly become 
¢,0 in Pali and in the Inscriptional Prakrits, Thus we have jeti <OIA. 
jayati; moceti < OIA. mocayati; terasa < *trayadaga (Skt, 
trayodasa); bhoti < OIA. bhavati; lona < Skt. lavana etc, 
in Pali, and pu:jeti, hoti, etc. in the Insctiptional Prakrits, This 
tendency is upheld, though to a limited extent, in NIA in such Hindi 
and Panjabi words as ber ‘jujube’ << MIA. bayata < baara < OIA. 
badara ; kaseta:“brazier’ < MIA. kamsa-y-ara < kamsaara < OIA. 
*kamsakara (Skt. kamsaka:ra) ; H, kela:, P. kella: ‘banana’ < MIA. 
ka-y-ala < kaala < OIA. kadala ; hatheli: ‘palm’ < MIA. hattha-y- 
ala < hatthaala < OTA. hastatala, etc. which contract MIA [aya] 
into [e]. 


30. Ls. 318. 
31. Vr. 6, 57. 

32. Wh. Bh, 424, He . 3, 130, 
33, 3, 120. 

34. He. 1,94, 

35. He. 1, 428, 

36. He, 248, 
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138. The regular and more common treatment of MIA, apa, ava 
in Hindi and Panjabi is to change the group into [z, 9] respectively ; 
thus P. veen ‘wail’, H. been ‘utterance’ < MIA. vayana < vaana < 
OTA. vacana ; H. ren, P. ren ‘night < MIA. rayani <raani < OA 
rajani:; H. men ‘cupid’ < MIA. may-y-ana < maana < OIA, 
madana,H., P, pon ‘air’ << MIA. pavan [pa-w-anal < paana < OIA, 
pavana; Hi, P. Or ‘other, and’ < MIA avar a-w-ara] < ara] 
<abara < OIA. apara, etc., Evidently the intervocal y, v, in these 
cases come through glides. 

In the treatment of OIA [ava], Hindi and Panjabi both have the 
[v] changed to [u]. The following vowel coalesces with u which forms 
a diphthong with the preceding vowel. The diphthong then 
develops into simple vowel [9]. Thus OIA, dhavala > dhauala > 
dhaula > H., P, dhola: ‘white’; OIA. kayala > kauala > kaula 
(kauta) > H. kOr ‘morsel’, ete. 


139. An interyocalic OLA [y] when preceded bya close vowel 
iz, e, ui, developed a strongly fricative y-glide before it to become 
fyy] in Pali, This [yy] appears as [jj] in Maharastri and Ardha 
Magadhi, Hindi and Panjabi both show [ji] or [i] in certain wordse 
e. g.;P. dusjja:, W.H. dusja: ‘other, second’ < OIA, dviti:ya ; P. ti:jjas, 
W.-H. tisja: ‘third’ < OIA. triti:ya, ete. This development being 
not proper to Sauraseni Prakrit, the forms with [j] or [ji] in Western 
Hindi and Panjabi may be loans in the MIA stage from a dialect 
from which comes duja: in Marathi. Hemacandra™ gives duijjao, 


taijjao, the common svurce of Western Hindi and Panjabi forms, 
beside other forms with and without j. While Sindhi bi:jo, # 
Gujarati bisjo. ti:jo come from such Prakrit froms as viijj 
taijjao, the alternative Panjabi forms du:a:, tia: along with Sindhi 
bi:o, trio, and Multani bea: come from such MIA forms as vitao, 
taiao which show elision of the OIA intervocalic [y]. Thus there 
must have been two groups of Prakrits, one which developed a 
fricative y-glide before the original y and later on changed the group 
[yy] into [ij], and the other which elided the y. The alternative 
forms in NIA show a dialectal intermixture of these groups. For 
example, Panjabi has both bhane®: (or bhanevi:) and bha:nja: 
“sister's son’ < MIA. bha:inea-bha:inejia, (Pali bha:gineyya) < OIA, 
bha:gineya. Hindi has the latter (ie. bha:nja:) only, Similarly 
ja: ‘brother's son’ < Pkt. bhattia-bhattijja, 
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: only, In 


W. Pkt. bhatria, < OIA. bhra:trya, but H. bhai 
Hindi honorofic Imperative second person plural parhie, calie, 
khavie, ete, the passive increment y of Sanskrit has disappeared as 
in Panjabi Imperative Ist person plural parhie, callie, kha:ie ete., 
while H, ki:jie, dijie, pisjie, husjie, lisjie, etc, (but P. karie, daie, 
piwie, hoie, laie, etc.) are due to the change y > Pkt, jj (ijj); cf. 
5. parhije, parheje, G. parhaje, Mw. parhijai < Apabh, Pkt, 
padhijjahi, padhejjahi. 

P, da:j ‘dowry’ < Skt. da:ya shows y > j. But [y] in 
many words like Skt. nya:ya, adhya:ya etc, elides in Panjabi 
so that we have nya: ‘justice’, dhya: ‘chapter’, etc. On the 
analogy of these the Arabic raty ‘opinion’ and sara:y ‘inn’ also drop 
their y, though not intervocal, to become ra:, sar@ in Panjabi. From 
thisit would appear that the tendency to elide a non-initial single 
Ly] is still very strong in Panjabi. 

140. An intervocal [vy] when followed by a long vowel, original 
or resultant, is elided in Hindi and Panjabi both; thus H. byath, 
P, vyash ‘marriage’ < OIA. viva:ha; P. dei: ‘used im ladies’ name’ 
< OIA. devi: ; “twenty two’ < Pkt, va:vi:sam, 
P. ikki: twenty one’ < Pkt. 
ekkavisai < OIA, saviméath H. teis or tei:s, P. tei: ‘twenty three 
< Pkt. tevissam, teviisa < trayaviméati (Skt. trayoviméati) ; similarly 
in all the compound numerals formed with viméati > Pkt. vissa: 
(with a resultant [i:]). 

Before a short ‘a’, the [v] following a long vowel becomes 
[u] and the adjacent short vowel coalesces with [u] in Panjabi. Hindi, 
on the other hand, usually preserves the [v]. Thus P. jhiur, (Doa, 
P. jhist) < Skt. dhi:vara, but H, jhiwwar ‘water-bearer’; P. sOn < 
sauna < saun < Skt, Sra:vana, but H. sa:van ‘name of a month’; 
P. déor (Doa, P, der) < deur < Skt. devara, but H, devar ‘husband's 
vounger brother’, 


In H. ama:vas or maivas < Skt, amarvasya: [y] is preserved 
as is expected but P, massya: shows its elision. 
H, nun, P, lun ‘salt’ go back to Pkt. lona < Skt. lavana with 
a subsequent closing of [0] which comes from au < OIA, ava. 
INITIAL, r,I 
[r,1] have also been classified as antahsthas by Sanskrit 
Srammarians, But these sounds are essentially consonants which 


eae | 
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sometimes become vowels or assume the value of vowels. According to 
Sanskrit grammar [r] is acacuminal scund and [I]is made by making 
the dental contact. Alchough Sanskrit bas both [e]and [I], the earlier 
Vedic, like Avesta, had only [r] sound which represented Indo- 
European *r and *l both, Thus a confusion of these two sounds 
had’started at a very eatly period, probebly in the Indo-Iranian 
stage, The opposite eastern tendency to confuse r into I in Indo- | 
Aryan, which later resulted in the elimination of the r sound in 
Magadhi Prakrit, had also its beginning quite early but not much ; 
eatlier than the later Vedic period” In Sanskeit which has r and 
Lboth, there must have been a mix-up of words of the opposing r 
and dialects, Thus whereas sometimes lis found for Vedic r and 
vice versa, there are words with r and 1 both without difference in 
meaning ; ¢. £. roman, loman ‘soft hair’ ; rekha:, lekha: ‘line’ ; rohita, 
lohita ‘red’ etc, 


141, Hindi and Panjabi generally retain the OIA r and |, though 
from the point of articulation, these sounds have become alveolar in 
both the languages. Thus we have H, razs and rassi;,” P. rassis ‘string’ | 
(Skt. reémi) ; H., P. ra:t ‘night’ (Skt, ractri) ; He ren, P. ren ‘night’ 
(Skt. rajani:) ; H. layj, P. lajj ‘modesty (Skt. lajia:) ; H. lakh, P. lakkh 
‘lac’ (Skt laksa); H. lish (Skt. liksa:), etc. But H, lejuri: and P. lajj 
“rope’ (Ske, rajju) show Lfor r, which change probably goes back to 
MIA and is due to interdialectal mix-up or borrowing in that 
stage. The common H., P. lare ‘he may fight’ (Skt. ratati, Mg, 
Iadai) should be a borrowing from Mg, Pkt. in MIA stage. 


142. Of the OIA alternatives roman and loman, only the form 

with r existed in the parent Prakrit of Hindi from which come \ 
rod: ‘soft hair on the body’ and ruzi:‘cotton’ in Hindi. The parent 

Prakrit of Panjabi, on the other hand, had both the forms, perhaps 

to distinguish the meaning; thus P. ri: ‘cotton’ and li; ‘soft hair 

on the body’. 


38, ageuul aal, samara ea | 

39, Inthe X Mapdala of the Reveda Lis found for r in, mluc, labh, loman, 

ete, The first notice of the eastern habit of pronouncing r as Ihas been taken 

in the Brahmapa story of the Asuras that they mispronounced the Sanskrit 

word arayal as alayo or alavo. | 
40, Thisform with short a is evidently a loan from Panjabi. 
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P, lish ‘line’ (< OIA. lekha:) has no corresponding word in 
Hindi from either of the alternatives lekha: and rebha. H. rekh 
‘Tine’ is evidently a semi-talsama word. Similarly li:k ‘line’, common 
to both, is a semi-tatsama, probably a recent loan from Panjabi, 
cartied through Urdu into Hindi, 

143. The exceptional change 1 > n appears in Hindi and Panjabi 
both, though more commonly in the colloquial speech, e. gH. nun 
< Skt, lavana (but P. lusn); P. ynanghna: beside langhna: ‘to cross’ 
< Skt, laighate. This may he due to the influence of the proximate 
nasal or to the occasional interchange of land n as in E. H. natigot 
for langot or lagot < Skt. lihgapatta (Még. litgavatte), lila: for ni:la; 

;P, lalavi; for nilarri: < Skt. nidlakazri:, H. niclaim < 
;P. lala:m, however, preserves 1, 
INTERVOCALIC r, 1; 


144, OIA intervocalic r, | have, as a rule, come down unchanged 
to Hindiand Panjabi except that in a few words! is found for 1. 
Thus we have the OIAr in such cognate words as H, bisarna:, P. 
vissarna; ‘to forget’ (Skt, vismarati); H, sasur, P. sOhra: ‘father-in- 
law’; the common H.,P. kare ‘he may do’ (Skt. karoti); patthar 
‘stone’ (Skt. ptastara) ; chura: ‘nife’ (Skt. ksura); khizr “rice milk 
dish’ (Skt. kSi:r) etc, and the OTA, | in common H,P, phal ‘fruit’ 
(Skt. phala); dol ‘water-vesse!’ (Skt, dola); doli:‘palanquin' (Skt, dolika:); 
H.ba:l, P, vail ‘hair’ (Skt. vada); H. palais, P. palach ‘kind of tree’ 
(Skt, pala:sa); H_pispal, P. pippal ‘pinal tree’ (Skt. pippala), etc. 

145, In most of the cases where 1 appears for Sanskrit r in 
Hindi and Panjabi, the change r > 1 goes back to MIA; e.g. 

Skt. haridra: > Pkt, balidda; > H., P, haldi: ; Skt. catvasrimgat> 
Pkt, cattaslisa > H.,P, cailis ‘forty’; Skt, dva:catvarimSat > Pkt, 
vaiyadisam > H. baya bata:li: ‘forty two’; Skt. paficacatva- 
rimgat > Pkt, pannacatt > H,. pStalix, P. pantatli: ‘forty 
five’, ete. The MTA words with | for r come from the Eastern Prakrit 
Magadbi as a result of dialectal intermixture in MIA. 


146. In a few words | changes to r in Hindi and Panjabi, e.g. H. 
savera:, P, saver ‘morning’ (Skt. savela:) ; H. aber, P. aver ‘late’ (Skt. 
avela:) ; H. ber, P, ver ‘time’ (Skt. vela:), etc, 


INITIAL SIBILANTS : 


147. Of the OIA sibilants [f, s, s] while the Eastern Prakrit had 
only [$], there was [s] only in the Western Prakrit. Thus the [s] in 
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Sauraséni Prakrit stands for all the three sibilants alike. Hindi and 
Panjabi, like their prototypes, follow the example of Sauraséni. In 
recently borrowed tatsamas and semi-tatsamas, however, a platal ¢ is 
pronounced for the OTA cerebral s and the palatal ¢ both, 

148, Initially, Hindi and Panjabi both have,as a rule, s for O1A 
s, and s in the words coming down through MIA. 


Examples: 
[s] for OFA [s]: 
H. sa:t, P. satt ‘seven’ < MIA. satta < OIA. sapta: 
H, sap, P. sapp ‘snake’ < MIA. sappa < OIA, sarpa 3 
H, sac," P, sace ‘truth’ < MIA. sacca < OIA, satya; 
Hi, sattar," P. sattar ‘seventy’< MIA. sattari, sattati < OLA, 
saptati ; 
H, sab, P. sab ‘ail’ < MIA savva (sabba) < OLA, sarva ; 
A, sairhe, P, sa:ddhe* ‘increased by half’ <MIA, saddha < OLA. 
sa:tdha. a 
[sl for OIA. [l: 
H. 


eafy vegetable’ < MIA, sa:ga < OIA, 4a: 
‘hind of tree’ << MIA, sirisa < OIA Siri:sa 
P. sunna; ‘empty’ < MIA. sunna < OTA su:nya ; 
ikkh ‘advice’ < MIA, sikkha < OIA. 4 
FL sisg, P. sithg "horn’ < MIA, sitga < OIA. Smiga ; 
H. suzkha:, P. sukka: ‘dry’ < MIA. sukka < OIA éuska, 

H, sehra:, P. sehra: ‘chaplet’< MIA. seharaa < OIA Sekharaka ; 
HL, P. s9 ‘hundred’ < MIA. sia < OIA. sata; 

H. sa:s, P. sass ‘mother-in-law’ < MIA. sassu < OIA. éyageu:; 
Hi, P. satla: ‘wife's brother’ < MIA. sa:laa < OTA, fyaslaka ; 


H. Laz, P. sOla: ‘dark’ < MIA, sa:valaa < OIA. gya:mala (ka). 
H, sun (na:), P. sun (na:) ‘to hear’ < MIA, /suna < OIA. J ru 
Grnoti), 


{s] for OTA. [s]: 


H, solah, P. sol: sixteen’ < MIA, solasa < OIA, sodaga : 
H, sa:th, P. satth ‘sixty’ << MTA, satthi < OTA, sasti, 


41, Preservation of short ais the result of Panjabi influence. Similarly 
in sab, 
42. a with tt shows Panjabi influence, 
43. Lengthening of MIA. a aiter s is due to Hi 
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But in other numerals ch appears for Sanskrit s in both the 
languages and it goes back to MIA, e.g. H, chah, P. che ‘six’ < MIA, 
chah (Ske, sat) ; H. chattiss, P, chatti: “thirty six’ < MIA, chatti:sam ; 
(Skt. saterimsat); H. chabbiss, P. chabbi: < MIA. chavvissam 
(Skt, sadviméati), etc. [ch] in these cases may be explained by 
assuming such OIA form as *ksas for Skt. sas. 


INTERVOCALIC SIBILANTS : 
149. Intervocalic &, s,s are treated differently in Hindi and 
Panjabi. While the former has[s] for all the three sibilants, the 
latter reduces them to [b] which usually becomes a tone. Thus 
OIA.S > His Peh: 
H. sasur ‘father-in-law’ < OIA. $vasura, but P. sOhra: 
< sahura ; 
H. pacass ‘fifty’ < OIA. paiicasat, but P. pija:h [paiad; 
H. sidesa: ‘message’ < OIA. sandesa, but P. saneha:, saneha 


H, kos 'one and a half mile’ < OLA. kroé, but P. koh [ko] ; 

Hi, sasa: “hare’< OIA, Sasaka, but P. seeha:, seha:; 

H, phits ‘snare’ < OIA, paxéa, but P. phacha: or phaihi 

H, palass ‘kind of tree’ < OIA. pala:sa, but P. palazh [pala:]. 

P. das ‘ten’ < OIA. daga should be a loan from Hindi, cf, Lah. 

dah. 

HL daha‘i:, on the other hand, is a loan from Panjabi. 

H. assi: ‘eighty’ ( Skt. asitti) shows Panjabi influence, The 
original form appears to be *assizti (cf, Av. astaiti) from which comes 
ss in Panjabi assi; and in the compound numetals formed byic. On the 
other hand, long a; in Panjabi tira:sst: ‘eighty three’, curasssi: ‘eighty 
four’, chyarssi: ‘eighty six’ is due to Hindi influence. 

[bh] in H. ba:rah ‘twelve, tecah ‘thirteen’, cOdah, ‘fourteen’, 
pandrah ‘fifteen’ (< dvadaga, trayadasa~(trayodaé:), caturda 
Paficadaga) etc. goes back ty MIA. h < s < OIA, & In P. yards, 
barri:, tera, cOda, pandra:, ete, the MIA, h is, however, lost leaving 
no tonic effect, 

[s] in P. des (Skt. dega), ais (Skt. a:éa:), ais (Skt. na:éa), 


jas (Skt. yasas) and a few other exceptions is due to the result of 
dialectal intermixture. 


P, masa;n ‘cremation ground’ may be a loan from Hindi, 
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OIA, § > H.s, P. h, bh: 
H, asairh ‘name of a month’ < OIA. a:sa:dh, but P, ha:th, 
H, puss ‘name of a month’ < OIA, pausa, but P. poh. 
H. sitas ‘kind of tree’ < OIA. Sirsa, but P. satis 
H. tuss ‘husk’ < OIA. tusa, but P. toh ~ 
H. ba:sath ‘sixty two’ < OIA, dvarsasti, but P. bacht (< bachat), 
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In H. mass ‘black beans’ < OIA maisa we find ¢ < 5 which is 
irregular. The word may be a recent loan or semi-tatsama, the 
alternative urd or utd being more common, Panjabi has regular 
math < math < ma:sa, 

Inthe semi-tatsamas Hindi and Panjabi both show [kh] for (sl, 
e.g-H, bhaikha:, P, bha:kha: < Skt, bhassa:;H., Py santokh < Skt, 
santosa ; H. dokh (dos also) < Skt. dosa ete., whereas in the tat-samas 
[8] is pronounced for [s]. e g. bha:s 
| OIA. s > His,P,h,h: 

H. gha:s ‘grass’ (Skt, ghasa), but P. gha: < ghah. 

HL muisal ‘pestle’ (Skt. mu:sala), but P. mohla; — 

H, ras ‘juce’ (Skt. rasa), but P, oh (< rauh < rahu < Apabh. 
rasu), also ras which may be a loan from Hindi, 

H, sts ‘breath’ << Skt, Svarsa, but P. sah < sash beside 
irregular swa:s which appeats to be semi-tatsama. : 

h for sin H, mabi:na: ‘month’ is not normal for Hindi, On the 
othet hand, s in P, masiid ‘end of @ month’ (Skt, ma:saznta) is 
irregular for Panjabi. 


3, Santos, dos, etc. 


InH, ikahattar ‘seventy one’, bahattar ‘seventy two’, tihattar 
“seventy three’, cOhattar ‘seventy four’ (< ekasaptati, dva:saptati, 
| trisaptati, catuhsaptati) etc. the h goes back to MIA, The change 
| (s>h) being characteristic of the North-western Prakrit, the 
introduction of h in the patent Prakrit of Hindi may be regarded as 
due to dialectal intermixture. 
INITIAL h: 
I 150. The OIA initial h followed by a vowel is retained in both 
\ Hindi and Panjabi, In some western dialects of Panjabi, especially 
i the dialect of Wazirabad, the h is followed by a yowel in low tone. 
i! Thus H. ha:th, P, hatth, Waz. P. [h‘Atch] ‘hand’ (Skt, hasta), H. ha 
} P. hate, Waz. P. [h‘At:] ‘shop’ (Ske, hatta), etc, 


44, Chatterji : Indo-Aryan and Hindi. p. 88, 
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INTERVOCAL hz 

151. OIA intervocalic h remains in Hindi and the eastern 
dialectsof Panjabi, but is lost in the western dialects of Panjabi, giving 
tone-effects to the neighbouring yowel, e. g. H. loha:, P. loha: or [lda:] 
‘iron’ (Skt, loha); H. bash, but P, bah ‘arm’ (Skt. ba:hu), ete, 


Treatment of OIA Conjunct Consonants 
MIA assIMILATION OF CONSONANTS : 


152. The assimilation of conjunct consonantsis a regular pheno- 
menonin Middle Indo-Aryan, According to Dr. Chatterji, MIA 
assimilation is the result of two things which occured in Middle-Indo- 
Aryan, namely, the loss of the root sense, and the tendency to 
pronounce open syllables,” The latter is borne out by the authors of 
the Pratistkhyas, the minute observers of speech-habits of the late 
OIA period, who have noted down the new habit of pronouncing 
a final stop consonant or one before another consonant in an incomp- 
lete or checked manner (sannatara, pidita) by the name of 
‘abhinidhana or sandharana.** Thus ina group stoptstop preceded 
by a vowel the first stop was not fully articulated, i, e- it consisted of 
on-glide and occlusion only and lacked release with the explosion, the 
distinctive characteristic of a stop. The natural outcome of this habit 
of pronouncing the first stop without full explosion, which brought 
about a laziness of the tongue, could only be the gradual loss of the 
individuality of such stops and an inevitable assimilation to the 
succeeding stops resulting into long consonants, e.g. CIA. rak-ta > 
ta-kta > ra~ kta > MIA, ra-tta ; CIA. bhak-ta > bha-kta > bha- kta 
> MIA. bha-tta, etc. 


153, The long or double consonants thus produced, while 
remain unchanged in Panjabi except when falling in an unaccented 
syllable or when final and preceded by a long vowel, have been 
simplified in Hindi to single consonants with theit length, however, 
transferred to the preceding vowel. Thus we notice: 

OIA, *utkhala > ulkhala > P, ukkhal, but H. uikhal ‘mortar’ 

OIA, bhakta > Pkt, bhatta > P. bhatt, but H, bha:t ‘rice’ 

OIA. sapta > Pke, satta > P. satt, but H. sait ‘seven’ 


45. Ibid p, 
46. A.V. Pratisehya I, 43, 44. 
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OTA. tapte > Pkt. tatta > P. tatta:, but H. ta:ta: ‘hot’, 

OLA. dugdha > Pkt. duddha > P. daddh, bat H. du:dh ‘mule’. 

OIA. gabda > Pkt. sadda > P. sadda: ‘invitation’, O.H. sa:d. 

154. In the unaccented syllables, the preceding vowel is, how- 
ever, not lengthened in Hindi after simplification of the long or 
double consonant, e.g. /ugal (na:) ‘to vomit’<Juggala-(uggalai)<ud- 
gal (Skt. udgalati), cf, P. viggal (na:); s/utde (na:) ‘to get down’ 
< Wuttara-(uttarai) <ud star (Skt, uttarati), ef. P. dttar (na:); 
Aubhdr (na;) ‘to swell” <Wubbhara(ubbharai) <ud-V bhar (Skt-ud- 
bharati), cf. P. dbbhar (on Nughdr (na:); ‘to become clear’ < V 
ugghada-(ugghadai) < ud-Vghat (Skt. udghatate), cf. P. tigghar (naz) ; 
lucdt (naz) ‘to be separated as shin from flesh’ < Nuccata-(uccatai) 
<ut-ycat (Skt. uccatati), cf. P. viccat {ne:), 


155. In some cases, accented syllables also do not show a long 
vowel in Hindi, e.g. dubla: feeble’ << dubbala < OTA, durbala; 
tila: ‘bright’ < uijala < OIA. ujjvala (ud-jyala); Jug (na:) ‘to grow’ 
<ugga-< OTA, udgata (ud-/gam), cf. P. ugg (na:), etc, These 
exceptions may be explained as the result of Panjabi influence. 

156. The long consonants when falling in a final syllable and 
preceded by along vowel become simplified in Panjabi, but only, 
after the loss of the final vowel. Thus OFA. ksetra > khetta > P. 
Khet ‘field’; OIA. ra:tri V ratti > P, rat “night; CIA, dratksa: > 
da:kkha > P, da:kh ‘grape’; OIA, ka:stha > ka:ttha > P. ka:th ‘wood’, 
etc, 


Hindi, also, has these words khe:t, ra:t, ba:t, da:kh, ka:th, ete. 
but they come through a different process, First, the long vowels 
were shortened in MIA stage, and then, the resultant were again 
lengthened in Hindi to compensate the loss of the length of the 
consgnants after their simplification, e. g. ksetra > khetta ( >* bheta) 
> khe:ta > khe:t; va:rta: >vatta: >vatta ( >* bata) > ba:ta > bat; 
ratri > ratti ( >* rati) > rati > rat; dratksa > dakkha 
(>* dakha) > daskha > dakh; kaistha > kattha (>*hkatha) > 
hatha >kath. 


Tf the theory of compensatory lengthening is correct we must 
assume a stage in-between MIA and Hindi when the long consonants 
were simplified to single ones and before the preceding vowels were 
Jengthened to compensate the loss of their length. 
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STOP PLUS NASAL, AND NASAL PLUS STOP : 

157, The treatment of nasal+stop differs from that of stap-+ 
nasal in that while the latter turns itself into a long consonant which 
is later simplified to a single consonant in Hindi, but remains 
unmodified in Panjabi, the former has its first member (i, e, nasal) 
reduced to the nasality of the preceding vowel in Hindi, but in Panjabi 
the nasal survives and even influences the following unvoiced 
stop by lending its voice. 

Stop-+nasal : 

158. ktn >kk: OIA. S&kn(oti) > sakk— > P. sak(na:) ‘to 
be able’; the same in Hindi with a clear impact of Panjabi, 
Simplification of the long consonant after short vowel, on the 
other hand, is due to Hindi influence, cf, laggana:, «sakna: is possible 
from OIA, gakyate also. 

g-+n > gg: OIA. agni > MTA, aggi > P. agg, H.a:g; OTA, lagna 
> lagga > P. lagga: ; H. laga: shows Panjabi influence. OTA. nagna > 
nagga > P, naga: (<* namga:) ‘naked’; H. na:ga:, but also naiiga: 
which should be a loan from Panjabi, 

OIA, bhagna > MIA, bhagga’” > H. bha:gas® ‘having run away’. 
P. bhajja:, /bhajj come from OIA. bhajyate. 


ttn > tt: OLA sapatni: > savatti > sauti > H. sOt ‘co-wife? 
but in P. sOkkan, if from the same, kk < t+n is difficult to explain, 


In the groups j+f, d-+n,t+m, however, the first is assimilated 
to the second, 


The change ji >, n goes back to MIA cerebral nn (due to its 
tendency for cerebralisation). Thus OLA. rash: > MIA. rani 


a) 55 
rani, H. razni; ‘queen’; OIA. yaifiopavi:ta > H. janeu: ‘sacred thread’, 
the same in Panjabi, but jaiiju: also which appears to have come 
through jaiiiu:; OLA, vyijilaptika: > vinnattia > H. binati:, binti;, 
P. benti: ‘request’, 

The change dn >nn goes back to OIA, e.g. Skt. bhinna 
< bhid-+na, chinna < chid+na ; anna < ad-+na, klinna< klid-+na, 
ete. 


47. jai bhagga: gharu entu-He, 
48, Ambala Hindustani bas bhagga: with short a and long consonant, which 
reveals the Panjabi tendency, although Panjabi has bhaijn: instead of bha 
49. ‘The long a: was not shortened in the patent Prakrit of Panjabl. Drs Jain 
considers it to be from ra;jani: (154 ) which is probable but more 


potherical, 
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P. chann, H. chan ‘thatch’ < OIA. channa < chad+na; P, 
sinna: ‘sweaty’ < OIA. syinna < svid-na; H. pasi:na: ‘perspiration’ 
-svid-na, 


< Skt. prasvinna < p 


W.P, runna: ‘wept’ for roga; should be from a late analogical 
form* runna < rudna, 


The change tm > pp goes back to MIA, e.g. H. apna: P. 
apna;,a:pna: < MIA appana < OTA. aitmanah; H.,P. a:p<appa, 
a:ppa < OIA. a:tma:. 


Nasal+stop : 


159. ak; Hindi asa rule, reduces the nasal to the nas 
the preceding vowel which is lengthened to compensate the loss. 
Bur in the group nk the unvoiced k sometimes becomes the voiced g 
due to the influence of the nasal which along with the preceding 
short vowel is retained as in Panjabi. Thus we have H, yitk ‘to 
estimate’ (Skt. vaiik); batka: < Pkt. vamka (Skt. vakra), (cf, P. 
vinga:) beside kaigan ‘bracelet’ (Skt. kankana ‘penniless’ 
(Skt, keika:la); palatg ‘bedstead’ (Skt. paryafika), etc. The latter 
(kaigan etc.) appear to be dus to the influence of Panjabi which 
has regularly such forms with short vowel, and voiced stops for the 
original unvoiced stops. 


y of 


160, akh: The group kth in most of the cases is not original, 
but is due to a spontancousnasalisation at sometime or the other. O1A 
had a number of words having two forms, one with the nasal and the 
other without it, e.g ukhati-ubkhati; makhati-mankhati, ete. 
Most probably it was. dialectal variation. MIA had also double 
forms like dassana~dansana (Skt. dargana); pakkhi:-pankhi: (Ske. 
paksi:) jappai-jampai (Ske, jalpati) etc, which shows that some 
dialects had forms with nasal, while others were without it. The 
MIA forms with nasal alone in the words where there was no nasal 
in OIA should be assumed tohave come from a nasalising dialect. 
Likwise, it may be assumed that the NIA forms with nasal, like skh 
paikh in Hindi, where MIA has recorded no nasal, come from a 
nasalising MTA dialect. The tendency towards spontaneous nasalisation 
seems to have been stronger in some dialects of MIA than in OIA. 
The number of nasalised forms is exceedingly large in NIA, and 
inspite of interdialectal mixture one can distinguish a NIA 
language descending from a nasalising dialect ftom another which 
descends from a non-nasalising one. 
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The tendency to insert a nasal before a consonant or a conso- 
nant-group being thus very old, the nasal before kh or Kish in Hindi 
and Panjabi should normally go back cither to OIA or to MIA, and, 
rarely, it may be considered to be an independent development, ie. 
the result of analogy or some other factor, For instance, H. 
‘eye’ in face of P. akkh, Pkt, akkhi, Skt, aksi appears to be an inde- 
pendent development, but it comes from a nasalising MIA dialect, 
the parent Prakrit of Hindi, which had ankhi for the common Prakrit 
form akkhi, the source of P, akkh: cf. Ambala dialect ankh, Similarly 
H. pahkha:, P. pakkha: ‘fan’ (Skt. paksa) come from two different 
dialects, P, phafgh ‘feather’ may, however, be from the borrowed 
*pamkha in Pkt. stage or by contamination with Skt. putkha. 

In the treatment of the group kh Hindi and Panjabi differ in 
the following points : 

(1) In Hindi kh after the nasal remains unchanged, while in 
Panjabi it becomes voiced with usual modification of the tone as a 
result of the loss of aspiration, 

(2) In Panjabi the short vowel before the nasal remains 
unchanged, but in Hindi, the nasal being reduced, it is lengthened as 
a compensatory measure. 

(3) In Panjabi the nasal remains, though shortened, a part of 
it being transferred to nasalise the preceding vowel, while in Hindi it 
is reduced to the nasality of the preceding vowel. 


Example: 


‘petal’ < Pkt.” pamkha (Skt. paksa), but P. phaiigh 
‘feather’. 

h‘arm-pit’ < Pkt, kamkha (Skt, kaksa), ef, P. kacch. 

h ‘swing’ (Skt. prenikkha:). 

P, sangh ‘throat’ (Skt, Sankha). 


H, itghna: ‘to nod’ (Skt, wikhati), sitighna: ‘to smell’ (OLA, 
Sritlkhati), however, show gh < kh which perhaps goes back to MIA. 

kh after the nasal in OLA. Sinkhala: loses its aspiration in H 
si:kal ‘chain’, while it gains voice for the loss of aspiration in P. sangal. 

161. Ag ngh: H, aigan ‘court-yard’ (Skt, angana), stg ‘horn’ 
(Skt. sriniga), bhaig ‘an intoxicating plant (Ske. bhanga:), hivg ‘asafoe- 
tida’ (Skt, hiigu), j:gh ‘thigh’ (Ske. jangha?, lasghna:‘to cross’ (Skt. 


vlanigh) ete, obey the general rules of vowel-lengthening and reducing 
the nasal in Hindi (cf, P. sig, hing, bhaig, jangh, langhna:), 
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rood’ (Skt. canga), rang ‘colour’ (Skt, ranga) must be loans 
from Panjabi. H. ‘gli: ‘finger’ may be the result of Panjabi 
influence ; cf. P. ungal, ungli: 


162, fic, fich: ¢,ch after the nasal become voiced in Panjabi 
regularly, while they remain unchanged in Hindi, The resultant jh < 
ch, however, brings about usual tone-change after losing its aspiration 
in Panjabi, 


H. P, maiija: ‘bedstead’ (Skt. mafica) 
ny, P. paitj ‘five’ (Skt. pafica) 
H. P. sity “to irrigate’ (Skt. sificati) 
HB. coc, P. cuij "beak? (Skt. caticu) 


H. kéculi:, P. kuiij “snake's slough’ (Skt. kaitcuka) 
His/poch, P./pit:jh [pti] ‘to wipe’ Skt, profichati) 
P, /hitgh [hij] ‘to collect’ (Skt, ufichati). 


163. ij: Lengthening the vowel before Aj with reduction of 
the nasal is regular in Hindi as is the retention of the group in Panjabi, 
e.g. H. mit:j, P. muiij ‘Rind of grass’ (Ske. mutija:) ;Dial, Hindi bhitj 
‘to be drenched’ beside the Standard y/bhi:g, but P. o/bhijj (Skt. abhi- 
Mati); H. Vj ‘to smear’ Skt, Vaiij). HL. afijan ‘collyrium’ (Skt. 
aijana) is evidently a loan. H, pifijra: (Skt, paiijara) beside the 
dialectal pia: which is regular, should also be a loan, cf. P. pifijra: 
or pijra:. 


164, jjh: iijh obeys the general rules of vowel-lengthening 
and reducing the nasal in Hindi, and of retaining the group with 
change of tone for the loss of aspiration in Panjabi, eg, H. si:jh, 
P, saiijh ‘evening’ (Skt: sandhya:, Pkt. samjha:saitjha), H. bizjh 
‘barren’ < (Skt. vandhya:, Pkt, vamjha:-vaiijha:). P. b evidently 
aloan from Hindi. 


165. ‘t.nth, nd: t, thafter the nasal become voiced in Panjabi 
regularly with usual tone-change for the loss of aspiration in the 
case of the latter, while they remain unchanged in Hindi with the 
nasal reduced to the nasality of the preceding vowel, eg. P. kanda:, 
H. kata: ‘thorn’ (Skt, kantaka) ;P. vvand, H. ybivr ‘to divide’ (Skt. 
vantate); B. sundh, H. sith ‘dry ginger’ (Skt. Sunthi) ; P. kbupdha: 
“blunt? (Skt, kuntha) ; H, kastha:, P. kandha: ‘bank’ (Skt. kantha) etc. 
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nd usually becomes nn < nn in Panjabi, eg, kamna: ‘reed’ 
(Ske. kamda) ; dann ‘punishment? (Skt. danda); pinna: ‘ball’ (Skt, 
pinda); Vmunn ‘to skave’ (Skt. y'mund); ‘kunna; ‘big cup’ (Skt, 
kunda) ; ganna: ‘sugarcane’ (Skt. ganda), ete, but in many cases it 
remains unchanged also, e.g. amda: ‘ege' (Skt. anda), but a:nna: 
eye-ball’ ; gandoa: ot gidoa: ‘earth worm’ (Skt. gandu:pada) ; pinda: 
‘body’ (< Skt. pinda) ; sund ‘elephant's trunk’ (Skt. dunda); khand 
‘sugar’ (Skt. khanda) ; randi: ‘widow, prostitute’ (Skt. randa:), but 
rann ‘wife’; munda: ‘boy’ heside munna; ‘child’ ; the latter in Hindi 
also which is evidently a loan from Panjabi. P. ku:ndi: ‘mortar’ (Skt. 
kunda) may be a loan from Hindi, cf. H. kit:dis, 


Hindi bas the usual yowel-lengthening and the reduction of 
the nasal in s/mti:d (Skt. mund); std (Skt, sunda); kha:d (Skt, 
Khanda); Ymi:d or Amir (Skt. /mand); kitdi: (Ske. kunda); 
rad ‘widow" (Skt. randa:) etc. randi: ‘prostitute’ must be a loan 
from Panjabi. da:d ‘stick, penality’ (Skt. danda) beside danda: 
‘stick’ ; the latter must be a Joan from Panjabi, ganna: (Skt. ganda) 
isalso a borrowing from Panjabi, cf. P. ganeria:; E.P. ganderia:, H, 
Baderiya:. 


ndr is reduced to d ot r with nasality transferred to the 
preceding vowel in Hindi, eg. pada: or pora: ‘sugarcane’ (Skt. 
paundraka) ; Panjabi has ponna: ; E.P. ponda:. 


166. nt, nth:t, th after the nasal become voiced in Panjabi 
with usual modification of tone for the loss of aspiration in the 
latter. Hindi, on the other hand, has the usual reduction of the nasal 
to the nasality of the preceding vowel which is lenghthened. Thus 
Az tit, P. tand ‘thread’ (Skt. tantu); H. dist, P, dand ‘tooth’ (Skt. 
danta) ; P. sid (Skt. ga:nti) in sukh-sa:d, but P, jant (Skt, jantu) in 
ji:a-jant retains t. 


Dial. H. paith ( < path) ‘path’, P. pandh ‘journey, way’ (Skt. 
pantha:h), The loss of nasality in H_ pazth is difficut to explain. 


H, mathainis, P, madbani: ‘churning stick’ (Skt, mantha:na), 
lose the nasality of the nasalised vowel resulting from the loss of the 
nasal cosonant on account of its falling in an unaccented syllable, 
Absence of long vowel in the Hindi form is also for the same reason, 
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nth (> H. “th, P. ndh > nd with change of tone) in OIA. 
granthi> H, ga:th, P gandh (gatth also)‘knot’ wascerebralised in MIA 


stage, perhaps due to the influence of the cerebral rin its vicinity. 


167. nty: This group becomes ~t < nt in Hindi and nd, ndr, 
“dor “dr in Panjabi, e.g. H. a:t, P. a:d, a:ndar ‘intestine’ (Skt, a:ntra); 
HL nyota: (after denasalisation), P. ne@dat, neddra: or nendra: 
‘invitation * (Skt, ni-mantra(na)); P. jandra:, janda: ‘lock’ (Skt, 
yantraka); P, mand ‘charm’ (Skt. mantra), ete. 


168. nd:d after the nasal is usually assimilated in Panjabi, while 
it remains unchanged in Hindi with the nasal reduced to the nasality 
ofthe preceding vowel Thus, we have P. cannan beside candan 
‘sandal’ (Skt, candana), but H. candan only (which shows Panjabi 
influence) ; P, saneha: (< sanneha: ), H. s&desa: ‘message’ (Skt. 
sandesa) ; H. s@dur (Skt. sindu:ra) but P. sandbu:r ‘vermition’, P. 
nanain, H, nanad “husband's sister’ (Skt, nana:nda; and nananda:), 

169. ndr: The group becomes nd in MIA and then it is 
reduced to d (i.e. d with the nasalised preceding yowel) in Hindi, and 
in Panjabi it becomes optionally nn, e.g. H. ca:d, P, cann, cand ‘moon’ 
(Skt, candra). H. cand may be due to Panjabi influence. 


170. ndh:dh after the nasal is usually assimilated in Panjabi 
with tone-effect due to the loss of aspiration, while in Hindi it remains 
unchanged and the nasal it follows isteduced to the nasality of the 
preceding vowel, 

Examples: 

P. «/bannh, H. ¥basdh ‘to bind’ < OLA. bandh (y badh). 


P, Nbinnh, H. vbisdh ‘to pierce < OIA, vindh-(Wvidh). 


P,Afrinnh “to cook’ (< OIA*. rindhari) ; H. o/rtdh ‘to cook’ 
< OIA. randh—{ s/radh), 
P, sannb, H. sedh ‘breach’ (Skt, sandhi), 


P. annha: ‘blind’ < OIA, anda. 


H, andha:, beside less common i:dha;, may be due to 
Panjabi influence (cf, Amb, [anda:]). Similarly H. kandha: 
(Skt. skandha) beside kaidha: (cf. P. kandhaire, kanhere <Skt. 
skandhatate), 


171. mp: pafter the nasal hecomes voiced in Panjabi, while in 
Hindi it remains unchanged and the nasal it follows is reduced to the 
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nasality of the preceding vowel. Thus we have P, Vkamb, H, ka&:p 
‘to tremble’ (Skt. Vkamp); P. limb ‘to besmear’ (Skt. Vlimp); 
P. camba: ‘kind of flower’ (Skt. campaka), etc, P. ftumm beside the 
regular Vtumb ‘to clean cotton, wool etc.’ and Hjtu:m (Skt. Ntrump), 
show the change mp > mm. It appeats that the change had occurred 
very early, at least before the NIA stage. 


172. mb: OIA conjunct mb becomes mm in Panjabi. In some 
cases it, however, remains unchanged or becomes mm optionally ; e.6. 
nimm ‘neem tree’ < OIA. nimba ; sem ‘flat beans’ < OTA. simb: 
jammu: ‘kind of fruit’ < OTA. jambuka; palam < Vpalamm 
“to hang’ <OIA. pravlamb ; Vcumm ‘to kiss’ < OTA. Ncumb ; kuram® 
child's father-in-law’ < OLA. kutumba; but lamba: beside lammi 
‘long’ < OIA, lamba; nimbu: ‘lemon’ < OIA. nimbuka, not nimmu: 

Hindi also shows mb>mm which is simplified to m in cognates 
nim, sem, jamun, Ncu:m, dialectal kutum ( < Skt. kutumba) beside 
keunba: ‘family’ and such others as yvilam ‘to delay’ (Skt. vilambate) 
etc. 

Likewise, it retains the group mb in some cases,” but not optio- 
nally, e.g, lamba: (also Va:ba:), but not lamma: (cf. E H. lam) ; nimbu: 
(also nitbu:) but not nimmu: or ni:mu: (cf. EH. nimu:), kambal < 


OIA. kambala ; (cf. E.H. kammal). It has, however, kamali; which isa 
diminutive, 


MIA, mb < OIA. mr which may have come through the inser- 
tion of a[b] between mand rin an early stage™ remains unchanged 
in Panjabi, e.g.amb < MIA. amba <* ambra < OIA. a:mra ‘mango’ ; 
ta:mba: < MIA. tamba <*ta:mbra < OIA. ta:mra ‘copper’ ete,, 
while in Hindi it is usually retained but is sometimes changed to mm 
with subsequent reduction of the nasal consonant in the first case 
and simplification to single m in the second, e, g. taba: < MIA. 
tamba <* tambra < OIA, ta:mra; aim < MIA, amba <* ambra < 
OIA. a:mra ; ba:bi: < MIA vambi: <* vambri: <OIA, vamri: 

173. mbh: The group becomes mmh or mh in Panjabi with 
subsequent tone-effect for the loss of aspiration, e. g, OIA. stambha > 
MIA. thammha> P. thammh, ‘column’; OIA, kumbhaka:ra > MIA. 
kummbaa:ta > kumhaa:ra > P, kumbh; ‘potter’; OLA, sambha:- 


50, Single min sem and kuyam is due to its being final after a long vowel 
in the first case and in an unaccented syllable in the second one. 

51, The words with mb are, infact, loaus from Panjabi, 

52. Pischel 295, 
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layati>Nsamhail ‘to protect’. But we also find mb with modification of 
tone from which it appears that the parent Prakrit of Panjabi had 
preserved mbh also, e.g. khambha: ‘column, pole’ (Skt. skambha) 
beside less common khammba:; ula:mbha: ‘complaint’ (Skt, 
upailambha ) beside ula:mmha:. 

Hindi also shows both mh and mbh, but the former is 
less frequent; e.g. \/sambal beside of sibba:l and 4 sambhadl; 
jambati: (Skt. irmbha: } beside jambhai:; y ribha; (Skt, rambhate), 
thambh, khambha:, kumha:r, etc. 

In H. / thasm ‘to support’ < stambh (Skt, Vstabh) aspiration is, 
however, lost and the vowel hefore the conjunct is lengthened after 


the letter is simplified to a single consonant; cf P. / thammh, 
v thambh. 


NASAL+NASAL : 
174, The double nasals whether original (OLA) or developed 
inthe MIA stage have been retained in Panjabi except that all 
except mm become alveolar, e.g, 
OIA nn: 
OIA, anna > P. ann ‘food’, 
OIA, channa > P. chann ‘thatch’. 
MIA nn < O1A m: 
OIA. karna > MIA. kanna > P, kann ‘ear’. 
OIA. u;rna: > MIA. unna > P. unn ‘wool’, 
OIA, patna > MIA. panna > P. panna: ‘leaf’, but pain also 
which may be a loan from Hindi, 
OIA. mm: 
OJA. dramma > P. damm ‘price’. 
MIA, mm < OTA rm, Im, mb, mn : 
Skt. karma (n) > MIA, kamma > P. kamm ‘work’. 
Skt. carma (n) > MIA, camma > P. camm ‘leather’. 
OIA. gulma > MIA. gumma > P. gummi: ‘collection’. 
OIA, nimba > MIA, nimma > P. nimm ‘neem tree’. 
OTA, nimna > MIA. nimma > P, nimmé,, nimmba: (also ni: 


2) “low, dim, 


MIA. nn, nn, fifi < OTA. ny, ny: 
OIA. punya > MIA puiiiia, punna > P, punn ‘merit, charity’, 
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OIA, dhanya > MIA. dhai 
OIA, Sunya 
also. 

OIA. kanyaka:, kanya: 
beside kaitj, katijaka:, 
OIA, janya: > MIA. jafiiia > P. jann beside jaij ‘marriage 
party’, 


dhanna> P. dhann ‘praiseworthy’. 
> sunna, sufifa > P. sunna: 


mpty’, but suiija: 


MIA. kaitita, kaiija > P, kannéa; ‘girl’ 


Hindi has simplified double nasals to single ones with the usual 
lengthening of the preceding vowels, e.g, chain ‘thatch’ ka:n ‘ear’ 
um, ‘wool’ ; da:m ‘price’ beside damri:; ca:m ‘leather’ beside camra: ; 


ka:m, ‘work’; ni:m ‘neem tree's suna: ‘empty’, etc. 
panna: ‘leaf’ must be a loan from Panjabi. 
Storty; 


175. Ina group stop+y, when the stop was other than adental, 
y was assimilated in Middle Indo-Aryan. The double stops thus 
produced have been simplified to single ones in Hindi, while in Panjabi 
they remain double except when intial, or when final preceded by 
a long vowel, or when falling in an unaccented syllable. 


Examples : 

ke+ty: 

OIA, sikya > MIA chikka > H. cl 

for hanging things’. 

OTA, ma:nikya > MIA, ma:nikka > H. ma:nik, P, ma:nak ‘gem’, 

kht+y; 

OIA. 

praise’. 

OIA, a:khya: 

a:kh (I pers, sing.) 

OIA. a:khya:na > MIA. akkha:na > P, akham ‘saying’. 

ety: 

OIA. saubha:gya > MIA, suhagga > H. suharg ‘union with 
husband’, P. suhaig, suha:g (<P. Pke, suha:gga), 


OIA. *lagya(ati) > MIA, “lagga (di), lagga (i) > H, ¥ lag, P. 
V lagg ‘to be attached,” 


Short a in H. lagna; is due to Panjabi influence ; cf. Dial, Hindi 
Ta:ga: for laga; ‘began’, 


skaz, P. chikka: ‘network 


‘ackhya:na > MIA. vakkha;na > H. bakha:n ‘description, 


P, ackkha: ‘F may say’, Similarly ackkbe, but 
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cty: 

OIA. pacya(te} > pacca->H., P, V7 pac ‘to be digested’. 

OIA. rucya(te) > rucc->H., P. of ruc ‘to be pleasing’, 

Hindi and Panjabi both seem to have influenced each other in 
these cases, the former in shortening or simplifying the long consonant 
and the latter in preserving the short vowel, 

ity: 

OIA. jyestha > MIA. jéttha (P. Pkt. jettha) >H.,P. jeth 
‘name of a month’; jetha:, jettha: ‘elder’ also respectively. 

OIA, jyoti > MIA. joti > H., P. jot ‘Tight’. 

OIA. ra:iya > MIA, rajja, (P. Pkt. ra:jj) > H., P. ra:j ‘rule’. 

OIA. vamniiya > MIA. vanijja > H. banij, P. vanaj, banaj 
‘trade’. 

OIA. bhajya(te) > MIA. bhaija(i) > P. of bhajj, H. 4/bha:j 
‘to run away’ beside St, / bha:g (< MIA, bhagga < OIA, bhagna). 

OIA. bhrjya(te) > MIA. ¥ bhujjaG) > P. vf bhujj ‘to be 
parched’. % 

HL V bhitj beside Standard / bhusn, both transitive, perhaps 
come from such MIA forms as *bhuiijai (< OIA. bhgijati). 

thy: 

OIA. trutya(ti) > MIA. tuttali) > P. W tutt, He tut 
“to break. 

OIA. sphutyaiti) > MIA, phutta(i) > P. v phutt, H. J phu:t 
“to burst’. 


dty: 

OTA. jaidya > MIA. jadda > HL ja:ra: ‘winter, cold’. 

The Powadhi dialect of Panjabi has jada: which shows the 
retention of the double consonant and also of the long vowel which 
must have been preserved by the parent Prakrit of Panjabi. 

pty: 


OTA. lipyatte) > MIA. lippa(i) > P. V lipp, H. lip ‘to 
besmear’. 


OIA. tapya(te) > MIA. otappali) > P. tap ‘to be heated’, 
the same in Hindi due to Panjabi influence. The simplification of the 
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long consonant, on the other hand, beingnot normal for Panjabi may 
be due to Hindi influence. 

176. In groups formed by a dental stop followed by y, the 
latter, first, palatalised the former and, then, was assimilated to the 
resultant stop. The double palatals thus produced remain in Panjabi 
except when falling in an unaccented syllable, while in Hindi their 
usual treatment is to simplify them to single ones with subsequent 
lengthening of the preceding vowel. 


Examples : 

thy: 

OIA. nrtya(ti) > MIA. nacca‘i) > P. Nnace, H. Nnae ‘to 
dance.” 

P. na:e ‘dance’ must be # loan from Hindi, 

OIA. satya > MIA. sacca > P.sace, H. st:e (dialectal) heside 


sac ‘truth’ ; the latter being not normal for Hindi may be either a loan 
from Panjabi or the result of Panjabi influence, 


Old H. mitcu, misc ‘death’ < OTA. mrtyu. Panjabi has no cognate 
word, m9t ‘death’, common to both, is a loan from Arabic through 
Persian. 

dty: 

OIA. adya > MIA. ajja > P. ajj, H. 

OIA. vardya > MIA, vajia (P. Pkt. v: 
‘musical instrument’, 

H vbaj, P. Wvajj (Skt, va:dyate) are difficult to explain. 
It the latter may be assumed to have come from *vadyate, the 
former should be regarded as borrowed ot imposed Panjabi form with 
short a, 

OIA. kha:dya > MIA. khajja (P. Pkt, khaijja) > H. khazja 
Icha:ija: ‘food’. 

OIA, Khidya(te) > MIA. khijja@i) > P. /khiijh (< khijp, HL 
M khi:j; also 4/khij ‘to be annoyed’ due to Panjabi influe 

OIA. chidya(te) > MIA. chijjali) > P. ¥chijj, H. Ychij 
“to bz worn out.” 

Short ain H. upaj ‘to be horn’ < MIA. uppaija) < OIA, 
utpadya(te) shows Panjabi influence (cf. P, dipajna:), while shortening 
of the long consonant in the Panjabi form is due to its being in an 
unaccented syllable, 


:j ‘today’. 
jja) > P. vaijia:, H. barja: 


Neh 
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dh+y: 

OIA. budhya(te) > MIA. buijha(i) > P, Ybujjh, H. Vbu:jh ‘to 
guess.” 

OIA. gudhya(ti) > MIA. sujjhaG) > P. /sujjh, HL. V¥surjh ‘to 
accur to mind’, 

OIA, /yudh-ya > MIA, ¥ jujjha > H, //ju:jh ‘to combat’. 

OIA, sam-s/budh-ya > MIA. s/samujjha > H, ysamajh, P, 
samjh, ‘to understand’. 

OIA. Jrudh-ya> MIA, AJrujjha> P. rujjh ‘to be occupied’, H, 
Vruijh Gialectal), Standard H. o/ri:dh ‘to obstruct’ comes from a 
form with nasal like *rundhati. 

OIA. Atdh-ya > MIA. Nrijjha > P. Vrijjh ‘to be cooked’. 

The cognate form ri:jhna: in Hindi hasa different sense, 

NasaLty : 

177, ny, ny appear as nn, nn, fii in MIA, Panjabi has usually 
alveolar nn for both ny and ny, but sometimes fj is also found for ny. 
Hindi, on the other hand, has single alveolar n in all cases asa result 
of simplification. 


Examples : 


OIA. punya > MIA. punna (Mg. Pkt. puitiia) > P. punn, H. 
pun ‘merit’. 

OIA, gu:nya > MIA, sunna > P. sunna:, also sufija:, H. su:na: 
‘empty’. 

OIA, kanya: > MIA. kafifia > P. kattj ‘girl’ (also kaiijaka: < 
kanyaka:, which may be a semi-tatsama,) 


OIA. manyate > MIA. mannai > P. manne, H. mame “he may 


belie 


OIA. dha:nya > MIA. dhanna > P, dhain, H, dhain. “rice’. 


OIA. janya: > MIA. jaiifia, janna, jafija > P. jann beside jaiij 
“wedding party. 

Itry: 

178. Ina group I+y, the latter is assimilated and the resultant 
lis usually retained in Panjabi, while in Hindi it is simplified to 
single 1, e.g, OLA. mu:lya > MIA. molla > H, mol; (P. Pkt. mulla>) 
P, mull ‘price’; OLA. galya> MIA. salla> P. sall ‘dart’, H. sail ‘wound’; 
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OIA, tulya > MIA, tulla > P. tull ‘equal’. 

Tn some cases Panjabi, however, shows aspiration” of the resulting 
Il or the final single | after a long vowel, e.g. kallh [ kall] ‘yesterday, 
tomorrow" for kall (< kalya), ma:hl [ma:l] ‘belt of wheel’ for ma:l (< 
mailla < ma:lya). pahlig [palag] ‘bedstead’ for pallig < pallanga 
< palyanka (Skt. paryaiika) ; gallh [gill] ‘cheek’ for gall (< gala, cf, 
galya’). 

vty: 

179, Initial vy appears as b(< bb < vy) in Hindi and 
vin Panjabi eg. H+ ba:gh (Skt, vya:ghra); bakha:n ‘description, 
praise’ (Skts vya:khya:na) ; P. vapaxr ‘trade’ (Skt. vya:pa:ra), In 
H, bitha: ‘woe’, P. vithéa: “woeful tale’ (Skt. vyatha:) y seems to 
have been vocalised rather than assimilated. 

yty: 

180. OIA yy becomes jj in MIA, which appears as single j in 
Hindi and Panjabi, in the latter, however, only when final, eg, OLA. 
Sayya: > MIA, sejja:, sejja > H. ses}, P. se:j ‘bed’ heside 

tty: 

181. The group r+y also becomes jj in MIA. Hindi simplifies 
jj to single j, while Panjabi preserves jj except when final after a long 
vowel, in which case it is reduced toa single j; e.g. OIA. ka:rya > 
MIA, kajja (P. Pkt. ka:jja)> H., P. ka:j ‘work’; OIA. pu:rya(te)>MIA. 
MV puija- > P. V puij ‘to reach’; OIA, suitya > MIA, sujja > P. 
suij® ‘sun’, 


Hindi, however, shows preference for r, e.g. ¥ purr ‘to 
accomplish’ (Skt. pu:ryate,), not / pu:j; su:t ‘sun’ (Skt. su:tya), not 
suij (cf. P. sujj) ; kar ‘work" (Skt. ka:rya) beside kaj; tur "trumpet! 
(Skt, tu:tya), etc. 

SIBILANT+Y: 

182, Ina group sibilantty, the y is assimilated and the 
resulting double sibillants, %, ss, ss, all become ss, Initially, MIA 
shows s only. Panjabi preserves the medial MIA ss except that it 
is sometimes simplified to single s after the loss of final vowel. But 
in Hindi the ss is always simplified, medially and finally. Thus, 

OIA, Sya:mala(ka) > H. sd-vla:, P. sola: ‘dark’. 

OIA syaila(ka) > H, sa:la:, P, sa:la: ‘wife's brother’, 


53, Actually the aspiration is lost in modifying the tone. 
54 Found in Vara Bhat Gurdas VI, 20, 2, written as sujjh. The common 
form, however, is with anaptysis : [su:r2j], 
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OIA. dygya(te) > P. Ndis ( < diss) ‘to appear’, H. dis (obs.) 
OIA, nagya(ti) > P. J nas 
a arya > H, os ‘dew’. 

OIA. tusyalti) > P. Veuss, H. Vtu:s (obs.) ‘to be pleased’. 
OIA. rusyalte) > P. russ, H, ru:s (obs,) ‘to feel annoyed’. 


“to run away’. 


183. The group hy first results into yy with aspiration and 
then becomes jjh in MIA, Panjabi preserves the resulting double 
consonant as jj with modification of tone for the loss of aspiration 
except when final after a long vowel, while in Hindi it is simplified to 
single jh, Thus we have OLA, guhya > MIA, guijha > P. gujjha: 
‘concealed’. Hindi has gujhiya:‘akind of sweet meet or dish’, V gujha:na: 
to conceal’, guibrOt, gujhOt ‘ladies’ part about navel’, all connected 
with Skt. guhya. 

OTA. dahya(te)>MIA. dajjha-> P. Jdaijh, H. Nda:jh "to burn’ 

(obs.) 

OIA, bachya > MIA. barjjha > P. ba:jh, ba: 

basjh Cobs.) 

OIA. vahya (Skt. uhya) > MIA. vojjha > P. bojh, H. bojh 
‘burden’. 


jh ; ‘without’, HL 


CONSONANT +1: 

184. Asa ule, t is assimilated to the consonant it follows or 
precedes, But the group consonant+r has been treated differently 
from the group r-+consonant in some MIA dialects, especially N. 
W. dialects, as is shown by the Ashokan inscriptions of Shahabazgarh 
and Mansehra, Panjabi has some traces of this treatment in its 
western dialects which preserve the groups consonant-+r, especially 
dental stops+r, in most of the cases, e.g. gra: ‘village’ (Skt. gra:ma), 
daz:tri: ‘sible’ (Ske. da:tra), cf. E, P. daitti:; trorma: ‘to byeak' (Skt. 
trotayati), cf. E. P, torna:; tre: ‘three’ (Skt, trayah), cf. EP. tinn 
(Skt. tri:ni), etc. The tendency to shift the ¢ in a group r+ 
consonant, though rare, is also noticeable in western dialects, e.g. 
trakkari:, ‘balance’, E, P. takkari:, if the word be connected with the 
Sanskrit root stark; cf, dharma > dhramma in Shahabazgarh 


inscription. 
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Excepting its western dialects Panjabi agrees with Hindi in assimi- 
lating the r to the preceding consonant. In the latter, however, the 
resulting long consonants are simplified to single ones as usual. 
E. Panjabi also shows simplification of long consonants but only when 
they occur initially.” 


Examples : 

br: 

OIA. kroga > H, kos, P. koh ‘league’ 

OTA, cakra < MIA, cakka > P. cakk, H. ca:k ‘potter's wheel’. 

ar: 

OIA. granthi > MIA. ganthi > P. gandh, H. 

OIA. gra:ma > MIA. ga:va > H. ga:w, W.P. g1 

(In Eastern Panjabi, the expected cognate form 
become extinct.) 

OIA. agre > MIA agge > P. agge, H. a:ge “in front’, 


Shr: 
OIA ghrna; > MIA. ghina > P. ghin, H. ghin ‘detestation’. 


OIA. vya:ghra > MIA, vaggha > H. ba:gh ‘tiger’. 
P. bargh may be a loan from Hindi. 


or gait has 


tr: 

OIA. trotayati > H. Wtorna:, P. sftorna: ‘to break’ , but trorna: 
in western dialects, 

In H. Ntu:t, P. tutt ‘to break’ (Skt. trutyati) beside W.P. 
Ntrutt, cerebralisation is perhaps due to the following tt < ty. 

OIA. tri:ni > MIA, tinni > H. tin, P. ti:nn ‘three’, W.P. tre 
(Skt. trayah). 

OIA, putra > MIA. putta > H. pu:t, P. putt ‘son’ beside puttar 
in western dialects, 

OIA, caitra > MIA. cétta > H. cet, P. cet ‘name of a month’ 
beside cettar in western dialects, 

OIA. patra > H. pazt, P. patt, ‘leaf’ beside pattar. 


Actually the simplification of the initial long ot double consonants resulting 
through assimilation occurred in MIA period, While the parent Prakrits 
of Hindi and E. Panjabi had simplified them to single consonants, the western 
Pralsrits preserved them in many cases, especially in the groups dental stop +r, 
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OTA, su:tra > MIA. sutta (P. Pkt, su:tta) > H. su:t, P. sut 
beside su:ttar ‘thread’, 


OIA, pautra > MIA, potta > H. potas, P. potta: beside potras 
ttar in puttar, cettar, pattar, su:ttar, etc, of the western dialects 
is, however, a peculiar treatment different from what is called the 
preservation of the group dental stop +r. Ther in these cases has 
been preserved but the dental stop has also been doubled with the 
insertion of a vocalic element, 
a: 
OA. dracksa; > MIA, da:klha > H. dackh, P. dackh ‘grape’, 
OIA. bhadrapada > MIA. bhaddavaa > H. bhadd, P. bhadds 
‘name of a month’ beside bha:drd. 
OIA. nidra: > MIA. nidda > H. nis, P. si:d beside nisndar’ sleep’. 
OIA. dadru > MIA. daddu > H. dad, P, dad, daddri: beside 
daddar ‘ring worm’. 
OIA. chidra > MIA. chidda > H. ched ‘hole’, P. chidda: porous" 
(adj) beside chiddar ‘defect’ (noun). 
ahr: 
OIA gedhta > MIA, giddba > H- gicdh, P. giddh ‘vulture’, 


bhr: 
In MIA the rin the initial bhr was assimilated and the tesul- 
ting double consonant was simplified to single bh. Hence Hindi and 
Panjabi both have a single bh. Panjabi, however, sometimes retains 
the group. 
OIA, bramara > MIA. bhivara > H, bhavar, bhOra:, P, bhor, 
bhora: ‘black bee’. i 
OTA, bhra:te (Ia) > MIA, bhasia > H. bb 
‘brother’ (cf. Lab, bhira:). 
OIA. bhastra > MIA. bhattha, bhatta > H. bhas, P. bhatth 
“furnace’. m 


P. bhasis beside bhra: 


mr: 
In MIA, initial mr changed to mm and was then simplified 
to single m. Hindi and Panjabi both show a single [m]; e.g. OIA, 
mraksana > MIA. makkhana > H. ma:khan, P, makkhan ‘butter’, 
But a medial mr behaved differently. It introduced b between 
m andr, and the whole group, then, became mb in Prakrits, While 
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Panjabi preserves this MIA group mb, Hindi shows sometimes a 
single m and at other times ™b < mb, i.e. the nasal consonant reduced 
to the nasality of the preceding vowel. Thus 

OIA. a:mra > MIA, amba > P. amb, H. a:m ‘mango’. 


OIA, ta:zmra > P. Pkt. tamba > P. ta:mba:;H. Pkt. tamba > 
H, taba: ‘copper’. 

srt 

In the group ér, the r was assimilated in MIA. There being no § 
in the parent Prakrits of Hindi and Panjabi, the assimilation resulted 
into ss which was simplified to single s in initial position. Panjabi 
follows Middle Indo-Aryan, while Hindi simplifies the medial ss also 
to singles. Thus H. sa:van, P. sOn ‘name of a month’ (Skt. $1 
AH, sais, P, sass ‘mother-in-law" (Skt. Svasru:, Pkt, sassu), etc, 


:vana), 


r+CONSONANT : 


185, In groups r+ consonants, the r was assimilated to the next, 
While Panjabi preserves the resulting long consonants, Hindi simplifies 
them to single ones. In groups r-+dental stops, however, the r some- 
times causes cerebralisation of the dental stop. This was common in 
eastern Prakrits, In Hindi and Panjabi, it is generally met with in 
doublets, one with the dental and the other with the cerebral, to 
keep distinction of meaning (for examples see under Cerebralisation). 


Examples : 
rh 
OIA. Sarkara: > MIA. saktkara > P. Sakkar, H. gackar ‘sugar’ 
beside Sakkat (a loan from Panjabi), 
OIA. arka > MIA, akka > P. ak, H. ak ‘name of a plant’, 
OIA. markata > MIA, makkada > P, makkar, H, makri: ‘spider’ 
(due to Panjabi influence ; cf. M. ma:kad). 
OIA, karkara>MIA. kakkara > P. kakkar ‘frost’, 


re: 
OIA gargara > MIA, gaggara > H, ga:gar, P. ga:ggar ‘water- 
vessel’ (a loan from Hindi), 


OIA. caturguna > MIA, caugguna > H, cOguna:, P. cOggana: 
“four times’. 


OIA, varga > MIA, vagga > P. vagg ‘herd’. 
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16: 
OIA. ku:tcika: > MIA. kuccia: > H. ku:cis, P, kucci: ‘brush’ 
(may be a loan from Hindi), 
rh 
OIA. kharju:ra > MIA khajju:ra>H,, P, khaju 
OIA. garjara > MIA gajjara > Hi gayjar, P. 
Joan from Hindi), 
OIA. gutjara > MIA, gujjara > HL guiiar. P. gujjar ‘Gujiar’. 


sjjat ‘carrot’ (a 


rm: 

OIA u:rna:>MIA. unna > H. un, P, unn ‘wool’, 

OTA. pu:rnima: > MIA, punnima > punni¥a > punnitt > H. 
pu:nd, P. punnéa: ‘full-moon night’. 

OIA; karna > MIA. kanna > H. ka:n, P, kann ‘ear’, 

rt: 

OTA, vairta: > MIA vatta:, vatta > H. ba:t, P. bait ‘matter’. 

OIA. vartiksa: > MIA vattia: > H, batti:, P, batti: ‘wick’. 

OFA. ka:ttika > MIA kattika > H. ka: 
a month’, 


ik, P, kattak ‘name of 


P. alvatt ‘to change’ (Skt, vartati), H. bast, P. vatta: ‘weigh-stone” 
(Skt. varti) are due to cerebralisation of t. (See under 


Celeberalisation), 

rth: 

OIA. caturtha > MIA. cauttha> H, cdtha:, P. cOttha: ‘fourth’. 

OIA, sa:rthika > MIA. satthia > H. sa:thi:, P. sa:tthi: ‘com- 

panion’ (should be a loan from Hindi), 

rd: 

OTA. ku:tda(ti) >MIA. kudda-> H.dkucd. P. /kudd ‘to jump’, 

OIA. va:rdala > MIA, vaddala, baddala > H, ba:dal, P. baddal 
‘cloud’. 

H, kOri:, P, kOddi: ‘cowrie shell’ (<kauddia < kavaddia) < OIA, 
kapardika: are due to cerebralisation. 


56, Shortening of long consonant in Panjabi is due to the loss of accent in the 
preceding vowel, The vowel before j in Hindi has not been lengthened for the 


same reason. 
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rh: 

OIA. ardha > MIA. addha > H, a:dh, P. addh ‘half’. 

But in H. sa:rhe, P. saddhe ‘with half’, the © causes cerebralisa~ 
tion which goes back to MIA. saddha <OIA. sa:rdha, 

OIA. vardbalte) > vaddha- > vadha- > P. Nyadh ‘to in- 
crease’, but H. /barh ‘ibid’, 


H, badhati: ‘congratulation’ may bea loan from Panjabi (cf. P. 
vadhaii:). For cerebral in P. n/vaddh ‘to cut’ (Skt. vardhati) see under 
Cerebralisation. 


bers 

OIA, sarpa > MIA, sappa > H. stip, P. sapp ‘serpent’. 

OIA, karpara > MIA, khappara > H., P. khappar ‘scull, bow?’. 

H. khappar must be a loan from Panjabi, cf. M, kha:par, 

H. kapra: ‘cloth’ < MIA. kappada < OLA. karpata is also a 
borrowed Panjabi form with short a, cf, P. kappra:, M. karpad, 

Short a in H, kapais ‘cotton’ < kappa:s (Skt. karpa:sa) is due to 
its being unaccented as in other languages, cf. Gui. kapa:s, M, kap 
InP. kapa:h [ kop’: ] the double consonant after short a has been 
shortened for the same reason, 


if 


rbh: 

OIA. garbhini: > MIA, gabbhini > H, gacbhin, P. gabbhan 
“pregnant’. 

OIA. darbha > MIA, dabbha > H, da:bh, P, dabbh ‘grass’. 

rm 


OIA. carma > MIA. camma > H. ca:m, P. camm ‘leather’, 
OIA. karma(n) > MIA. kamma > H, kam, P, kamm ‘work’, 


rl: 

OIA, dutlabha > MIA. dullaha > H. duslah beside dulha: 
‘bridegroom’, P, duilla: ‘generous’. 

rv: 

OIA. du:rva; > MIA. Guvva), dubba > H, du:b ‘grass’, 


OIA. carva(ti) > MIA, cavva(i), cabba(i) > H, ea, P, 
cab ‘to chew, crunch’ 


OIA, sarva > MIA. (savva) sabba > H, sab, P. sabbh, sabh ‘all’ 
(Short a in H. sab is due to Panjabi influence), 
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75 ; 
OIA. pa:rsva > MIA, passa > H. pais ‘near’; P. Pkt. pa:ssa > 

P, pa:ssa: ‘side’, 

OTA. parsu > MIA, passu > H, paslis, P, passali:, pasli: ‘rib’ 


(Short ain H, pasli: is due to Panjabi influence ; cf. M. pasoli:, 
obsolete pa:suri: used in old Hindi poetry. P. pasli: beside the regular 
passali:, on the other hand, appears to be a loan from Hindi.) 
| rs 

rs changed to ssin Panjabi Prakrit, but in the parent Prakrit 
of Hindi a short [i] was inserted between r and s, which later became 
(al in Hindi, Thus P. yvass ‘to rain’ (Skt. varsati, P, Pkt. 
vassai) but H. sbaras (H, Pkt. barisai) ; similarly H. baras 
‘year’ (< Pkt, batisa), cf, AMg, varisa (Skt. vara). P. varha: ‘year’ 
comes from a form borrowed in MIA stage. The inserted vowel 
dropped off in Panjabi, Thus Pkt, varisa > variha > P. yatha: 
[vara:], 

1+CONSONANT : 


186, (a) In groups 1+stop, the 1 was assimilated in MIA. The 
long consonant thus produced is shortened in Hindi, while it remians 
unchanged in Panjabi. 


Examples ; 
Tb: 
OLA. valkala > MIA. vakkal > H, ba:kal; P. bakk ‘skin’ 
(Skt. valka:). 
OIA. galka > MIA, sakka > P. sakk ‘bark’, 
lg 
OIA. valga: > MIA. vagga > H, baxg, P. vaig ‘rein’, 
OTA, phalguna > MIA, phagguna > H, pha:gun, P, phaggan 
i" ‘name of a month’. 
| (b) l+y: See under consonant-+y. 
| (c) In groups I+v, d+land r+, the 1 assimilated the other 
member in MIA. The [Il] thus produced was simplified to single 1 
in Hindi, while it remained unchanged in Panjabi. 


Examples : 

dy: 

OIA. vilva > MIA, yélla-bélla > H, bel; (P. Pkt, billa > P. 
bill ‘name of a fruit’. 
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dl: 

*Kksudla (Skt. ksudra) > MIA. khulla > H. khula:, P, khulla:, 
also khullha; ‘open’. 

Short u in H. khula: is evidently due to Panjabi influence. 

*bhadla (Skt. bhadra) > MIA. bhalla > H. bhala:, P. bhala: 
‘good’, 

The short a in Hindi form has been retained perhaps to 
distinguish the meaning, cf H. bhatla: ‘spear’ < OIA, bhalla, 
Similarly the single 1 in Panjabiform distinguishes it from bhalla: 
“fried ball made of bruised dal’, 

rl: 

See under t+ consonant. 

CONSONANT+V: 

187, (a) In MIA the usual treatment of groups stop+v was 
to assimilate the v to the stop it followed. The resulting long or 
double consonants have been simplified to single ones in Hindi, while 
they have remained unchanged in Panjabi except those which, 
occurring initially, had already been shortened in MIA in that 
position. 


Examples : 

hy: 

OIA. pakva > MIA. pakka > H, paka: ‘ripened, cooked’ beside 
pakka:, P, pakka:‘fivm’, While Hindi pakka: with short a and kk 
must bea loan from Panjabi, paka: with short a is a subsequent 
development of the same. 

OIA. kvaitha > MIA. ka:dha > H. ka:rha: P. ka:rha: ‘boiled 
sprup of medicinal plants’. 

OIA, kvathita:> MIA. kadhia: > H. karhi:, P. ka: 

iv: 

OIA. ujivala > MIA, ujiala > H. uj 
‘bright’, 

(Short win H, ujla: is due to Panjabi influence.) 

OIA. jvala(ti) > MIA. jala(i) > H. Nial(na:), P. sfjal(na:) 
“to burn’ beside /bal(na:) which is more common, 


‘curry’, 


:, P, ujjal beside ujjla: 


ty: 


OIA, tattva > MIA, tatta > P. tatt ‘element’; old H, tatt must 
be a loan from Panjabi, 
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OIA, sateva > MIA. satta > H. satt, sat ; P. sat ‘essence’. 


The Hindi forms are probably loans from Panjabi to distinguish 
them from sa:t ‘seven’. P, sat with single t, on the other hand, may 
have developed to distinguish it from satt ‘seven’, 


dv: 
OIA. dvau > ddo > do > H., P. do ‘two’. 


Tt can also be explained as coming from duvau (cf. duyi ‘two’ 
for Skt. dvau or dve in Ashokan Shahabazgarhi inscription and 
duvadas ‘twelve’ for dva:dasa in Mansera inscription). 


Hi. duzja:, P. du:jja: ‘second’ (Skt. dviti:ya); H., dugna:, P, du:na: ‘ 
‘twice’ (Skt. dviguna:) should be explained as coming from MIA 
forms with du or duy rather than from forms with d < dd < dy, 


(b) In OIA groups dental stop+v, Middle Indo-Aryan, how- 
ever, shows assimilation of the stop to v ; thus 


(i) Inthe group d+v, d was assimilated to v. The resultant 
vv appears as single y initially in such MIA words as va:raha, vatti:sa, 
va:yailissam, va:vanam, etc, (for OIA dva:daga, dva:triméat, dvascat' 
at, dva;paiica:éat, etc). But in some Prakrits, the v must have 
become a voiced labial stop due to the influence of the voiced d® 
and thus the group resulted into [bb]. It was so at least in the 
parent Prakrit of Hindi and the alternative forms with b of the above 
MIA words might have been carried into other Prakrits and might 
have prevailed upon those forms. Hence the cognate words descending 
from these are with b in most of the NIA languages (For examples 
see 136). In medial groups ; Panjabi, however, retains v, e.g. yatna: 
‘unguent’ < OIA. udvartana ; cf, H, ubtan, E.P.(Doa., Mal.) batna:. 


Gi) Inthe group t+v, the dental stop was assimilated to v 
which must be assumed to have become unvoiced labial 
to the influence of the unvoiced t before the latter w: 
The resultant pp < tp <tvy in MIA has its traces in affixes pa:, 
ppa: < OIA. tva, and pan, ppan < tvana in Hindi and Panjabi. 
Thus H. burha:pa:, P, budheppa: ‘old age’ < MIA. budhappa < OIA. 
viddhatva; P. suhappan ‘beauty’ < MIA. suhappana < OIA, 


*Subhatvana, 


57, dba:dasa in Ashokan South-western Prakrit testifies to it, 
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Gii) The group dh+yv had three developments in MIA, 
Medially, the stop being assimilated to v (representing b) the group 
became bbh, while, initially, it became jjh or ddh. All the three 
have their traces in Hindi and Panjabi. 


Examples : 

OIA. u:rdhyva > ubbha > H. u:bha:, P. ubbha: 

OIA. dhvaja-danda > jjha-anda> H. jhanda: P. jhanda: ‘flag* 

OIA. “dhvasta (Skt. dhvasta) > ddhattha > dhattha > P. 
dhattha: ‘decayed’, 

Hindi root dha: or daha: comes from Skt. dhvas, 

(c) In groups r+v and 1+v, r and v were assimilated res- 
pectively. For rv see 185 and for lv 186 (c). 

(qd) Ina group sibilant-++v, the v was assimilated and the whole 
group resulted into ssin MIA. Initially, the ss was shortened to 
s, but medially it was kept up. Hindi simplifies the medial ss 
also. In Panjabi the medial ssis shortened only when falling in an 
unaccented syllable. 


Examples: 
du: 
OIA. svasuta > MIA, sasura > H, sasur, P. sOhra: 
“father-in law’, 
OIA. svaseu; > MIA. sassu > H. sas, P. sass “mother-in-law”. 
OIA, pa:téva > MIA. passa > H, pas ‘near’; P. Pkt. paisa 
> P. pa:ssa; ‘side’, 


In P. vasach ‘trust? (MIA. vissasa < OIA. vi§vaisa), the ss 
was shortened because the preceding vowel had become unaccented. 
In old H, bisa:s, the vowel i has not been lengthened for the 
same reason, 
sm 
OIA. ma;ttsvastka; > MIA, mazussia: > H. mOsi:, P. massi: 
‘mother’s sister” 
Sv: 


OIA, sva:mi: > MIA sa:mi: > savvi: > H. sa 


P. sa: 
“master, saint’, 
OIA, prasvinna > MIA. passinna > H, Pasi:na: ‘perspiration’. 

P, pasi:nna: is a loan from Hindi; cf, P. sinna: (Skt, svinna), 
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OIA. prasvidyate > MIA. passijjai > H. ypasi:i, P. y/pasi 
jj ‘to sweat’, 

In H, Npasi:j the vowel a before s has not been lengthened 
due to its being unaccented. In P. \pasijj, on the other hand, the 
ss after the short vowel has not been preserved on account of the 


latter being unaccented, 
(e) fv; The grouphv became bbhin MIA, Hindi simplifies 


bbh to bh, while in Panjabi it becomes bb, the aspiration being lost 
in taising the pitch of the preceding accented vowel, eg. OTA. 
jihva: > MIA. jibbha > H. ji:bh. Panjabi should have the form 
jibbh < jibbh, but it has been superimposed by the Hindi form 
ji:bh with long i: and single b. 

STOP+SIBILANT = 

188, ks: OIA, ks appears as kh in Hindi, while in Panjabi it 
appears as kh in the initial position and kkh in the interior of the 
word. The latter, thus, agrees with Middle Indo-Aryan, and is 
conservative in preserving the group kkh, 


Examples ; 

OTA. kuksi > MIA. kukkhi > P, kukkb, H, kok ‘womb. 

OIA, laksa > MIAsJakkha > P. lakkh, H. latkh ‘lac’ 

OIA, vaksa > MIA. valkkha > P. vaklehi: ‘side’. 

OIA. paksa > MIA. pakkha, pamkha > P. pakkh ‘side’, H. 
pitkh beside pankh ‘feather’, 

OTA, aksi > MIA. akkhi > P, akkh, H. ah ‘eye’. 

OIA, mraksana > MIA. makkhana > P, makkhan, H, ma:khan 
‘butter’ beside makkchan (a loan from Panjabi). 

OTA, maksika: > MTA. makkhia; > P. makkkhis, H. maikhic ‘fly’ 
beside malkhi: (a Ioan from Panjabi). ; 

OIA, ksara > MIA, kha:ra > P. kha:t, H, kha:r ‘alkali’, 

OIA, ksurapa > MIA, Khurapa > P. khurpa:, H. kburpa: 

D ‘scraper’ 
OIA. ksetra > MIA. khétta > P, khet, H. khet ‘field. 
CIA. fikse; > MIA. sikkha > P. sikkh, EL sikh ‘advice’. 


In a few Hindi and Panjabi words ks appears as ch and cch, 
These words should be regarded as loans from a ch-dialect in MIA 
stage, In some cases Hindi and Panjabi agree in having forms with 
ch only (e.g. H. chura;, P. chura: ‘knife’ < MIA. chura < OIA, 
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ksura ; H, rich, P. ticch ‘bear’ < MIA. riccha < OIA. rksa), butin 
the other, the form with ch is found in one language and with kh in 
the other or both the forms are found side by side, e.g, OIA, kaksa > 
H. kia:kh, P, kacch ‘arm-pit’; OLA, paksi (n)> P. paiichi:, but H. pa:khi: 
beside paiichi: ‘bird’; OIA. ksaxe > P, kha:r ‘alkali’, but H, cha:e 
‘dust’ beside kha:t; OIA. bhikga: Hi. bhickh beside bhiccha: 
(dialectal) ; P, bhikkh beside bhicchéa: ; OIA. Siksa: > H. sickh beside 
siccha: (dialectal), but P. siklh only, 

189. ts: OIA ts appears as cch in Panjabi and ch in Hindi, e.g- 
OIA. vatsa > MIA. vaccha > P, vaccha:, H. bachra: ‘calf?; OIA. 
matsyika: > MIA. macchia: > P. macchi:, H. machli: ‘fish’, 

The vowel before ch in Hindi form is not long perhaps due to 
Panjabi influence, 


SibILANT+CONSONANT : 


190. In MIA the group sibilant+stop developed into a 
double stop with aspiration, Panjabi preserves this MIA character, 
but in Hindi the double stop is simplified to a single aspirated stop. 
Thus : 

OIA. S > MIA cch: 

OIA. pasca > MIA, paccha > P. piccha:, H, picha: ‘hind part’. 

OIA. vgScika > MIA. (Pali) viechiko, (Pkt.) vicchia, 
viechua > P. bicchu: ‘scorpion’, H, ibid which must be a loan from 
Panjabi. 

OTA. sk > MIA. kkh: 

OIA. pauskara (Skt, puskara) > MIA. pokkhara > P. pokkhar, 

H. pokhar ‘pool’. 

OIA. viskirati > MIA. vikkhirai, yikkharai > P, bikkharna:, 

H, Wbikharna: ‘to be scattered,” 

OTA. suska > MIA. sukkha > H, suckha: ‘drp", but P. sukka: 

due to loss of aspiration, 
OTA, st > MIA. tth: 

OIA. mista > MIA, migtha > P. mittha:, H. mi:tha; ‘sweet’. 

OIA, dhysta > MIA. dhitth > H, dhish: ‘obstinate’, P. dh 

a loan from Hindi with dh changed to t with usual tone-effect, 

OIA. arista > MIA. rittha > H, tisha: ‘soap-nut?: P, ristha: 

must be a loan from Hindi, 
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OIA. musti > MIA, mutthi > P. mutth, H. mu:th ‘fist’ 
mutthi: should be a loan from Panjabi. 
OIA. asta > MIA attha > P. atth, H. a:th ‘eight’, 

OIA, sth > MIA. tth: 
OTA. ka:stha > MIA. kattha > H. kath; P. Pk: ka:ttha > P. 
ka:th ‘wood’. 
OIA. iyestha > MIA. jettha > H., P. jeth ‘husband's elder 
brother, the name of amonth’. The long or double consonant 
has been shortened in Panjabi duz to its being final. 
OIA. angustha > MIA. anguttha > H, aguitha:, P. agu:ttha: 
‘thumb’. (The long u: in P. agu:ttha: is due to Hindi influence.) 
OIA. kostha > MIA. kottha > H. kotha:, P. kottha: ‘room’, 


OIA, sp > MIA. pph: 
OTA. vaspa > MIA. bappha > bhappa > H. bhai 
bha:ppha > P, bha:f ‘steam’, 

OIA. sk > MIA, kkh: (initially kh): 

OIA. skambha > MIA. khambha > H. khambha:, P. khambha: 
‘post’. 
OIA, upaskara > uvakkhara> vaklchara> P. bakkhar ‘oil seeds’. 

OIA. st > MIA. tth (initially th): 

OIA hasta > MIA. hattha > P, hatth, H. ha:th ‘hand’. 

OIA. mastaka > MIA. matthaa > P. mattha:, H. ma:tha: 
‘forehead’. 

OIA. pustika: > MIA, potthia: > P. potthi:, H. pothi: ‘book’. 
OIA, stambha > MIA, thambha > P. thammh, thambha:, H. 
thambha: ‘column’. 

Skt. stana > MIA. thana > P. than, H, than ‘teat’. 

While H. patthar ‘stone’ (Skt. prastar) with short a should be a 

Joan from Panjabi (cf. E.H. pa:thar, M. paithar), H. nath ‘nose- 

ving’ (Skt, nasta:) with short a shows Panjabi influence. 

OIA, sth > MIA, tth initially th) 

OIA, sthana > MIA. thane > H. thain (dialectal), P. tha: 

‘place’. 
OIA, sth 
OIA. sthus 


P, Pke, 
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OIA, sp > MIA, pph (initially ph) 


OIA. spa:sa > MIA. pha:sa > H. phais, P. phatha:, phazha: 
‘snare’. 

OIA, sph > MIA. pph (initially ph) 
OIA. sphotaka > MIA, phodaa > H, phora;, P. phora: ‘sore’. 
OIA, sphurati > MIA, phurai > H.  phur(na:), P. Vphur(na:) 
“to flash in mind’. 


(2) Ingroups with sibilant being the final of the prefix, the 
stops were doubled but without aspiration. The resulting double 
stops appear as single onesin both Hindi and Panjabi except when 
falling in an accented syllable. Thus 

OTA. niscala > niccala > H. nical, P. nicdlla: ‘motionless’, 

OIA, nigcotate > niccorai > niccodai > H. ¥ nicérna:,P 

nacdrna: ‘to squeeze’. 

OIA, niskarma > nikkamma > H., P, nikémma: ‘useless’, 


But P. Nnittarna: ‘to become free from impurity’ (Skt nistarati). 
H, Nnitharna: ‘ibid’, however, shows aspiration of the resultant double 
stop in the prrent Praktit of Hindi. 


(3) (a) The group snin Skt. sna:ti becomes nh and then n 
with a low rising tone in Panjabi, The course of this development 
may be like this: sn > hn >nh>mn with a tone, But in Hindi 
ashort@ is inserted between the group nh. Thus P, Vnha: [n‘a:], 
HL Nnaha: ‘to bathe’. z 


{b) The non-inital mand sm hecome ss in MIA, Panjabi 
Preserves the ss, whereas Hindi simplifies it to single s, e.g. OTA. 
tasmi > MIA. rassi > P. rassi: ‘string’, H_ ra:s ‘rein’ beside Tassi: 
(the latter is a loan from Panjabi) : OLA, vismarati > MIA, vissarai > 
P. sivissar(na:), H. bisar(na:) ‘to forget’. 

Initial $m appears as m in both Hindi and Panjabi, e.g. OLA, 
Smagru > MIA. massu > H. mas beside mi:ch ‘moustache’, P. mass 
beside mucch. The Hindi form with short a is due to Panjabi 
influence. 


(4) For the treatment of sibilant+y, r, v see 182, 184 and 187(d) 
respectively and for r+sibilant see 185, 


Denasalisation 


191, An intevocalic-m- was split up into ¥ in Late MIA which 
later resulted into “y. Hindi has this resulting ~y both in final and 
non-final syllables except that a final y is generally pronounced as 
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asemi-vowel. Panjabi, on the other hand, turns ¥ to it in the final 
syllables, and touin the non-final syllables, In the first case, the 
resultant forms a diphthong with the preceding vowel if it is short, 
but is contracted to it if it is long. Inthe second case the resultant 
always forms a diphthong with the preceding vowel whether it is 
short or long, The diphthong in both cases, however, develops 
further intoa simple long vowel. Thus the nasality resulting from 
MIA. ¥ < OIA -m- remains in Hindi, while in Panjabi it disappears 
from non-final syllables, e.g, OLA. kamala > Apbh. ka¥ala > H. kaval, 
but P. kOl lotus’; OIA. gya:malaka > Apbh, sa:valaa > H, st-vla: 
but P. sOla: ‘dark’; OIA. a:malaka > Apbh, a:Valaa > H. aivla:, but 
P. Ola: ‘myrobalan’ ; OLA. camara > Apbh, cavara >> H. cavar, but 
P. cOr ‘fly-whisk’ ; OIA. bhramara > Apbh. bha¥ara > H, bhavar 
beside bhOra: (< bhiura), but P, bhOra:, bhOr ‘black bee’. 


192. In final syllables, nasality remains on the final vowel in 
Panjabi,while Hindi has it always on the vowel before v or w, thus H, 
giw, P. gr: ‘village’ (Skt. gra:ma); H. ni:w (dialectal), P. na: 
‘name’ (Skt. na:ma) ; P. bh ‘giddiness’ (Skt. bhrama);P. g9 ‘need, 
H, giv beside g5 (Skt, gama), the latter should bealoan from 
Panjabi. 


193, Denasalisation in H, bis, P. vizh ‘twenty’ (Skt. viméati) 
H, tis, P. tich “thirty’ (Skt, triméat), etc. goes back to MIA, vissai, 
tisaa. Similarly H. bhi:tar ‘inside’ (Skt. abhi-antara), H. //bhi:g, P, 
nbhiij ‘to be drenched’(Skt, abhi-aitj) come from the denasalised MIA 
forms. 

194, Hindi and Panjabi present participles of the roots ending 
in yowel present a remarkable contrast in denasalisation. In Hindi 
the nasal in the participle nta disappears, while it remains in Panjabi, 
e.g, H, jasta:, P, jaieda: (< Panj, Pkt. *jamda) <* yamnta ‘going’; H. 
Kharta:, P. kha:da: (<Panj, Pkt, *kha:yamda) <F kha:danta ‘eating’ 5 
H. sota:, P, sonda: (<Panj. Pkt. *savamda) <* svapanta ‘sleeping’ etc. 

In the Hindi words the nasal consonant was reduced to the nasality 
of the preceding vowel, which then disappeared because of its being 
in the unaccented vowel which itself later dropped off (kha:danta > 
kharanta > kha:vamta > kha:vata > khavota > kha:vta; > kha:ta: 
etc,), cf, Braj, kha:t, E, H. kha:vat. But in P. khasda;, sOMda: etc, 
the nasal consonant remained as it was not reduced to the nasality of 


the vowel. 
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In participles of the roots with consonant-ending like kar ‘to do’, 
jal ‘to burn’ etc., however, Hindi and Punjabi both suffer the loss of 
the nasalised vowel ; thus H. kérta; (< kérdita: < Pkt, *karémea); 
P. kérda: (< kardda: < Panj. Pkt. *kardmda) etc, The loss of 
nasality is due to the shift of accent which caused reduction of the 
nasal consonant to the nasality of the preceding vowel and its 
subsequent elision. 


195, Ina group nasal+consonant the nasality falling in an 
unaccented syllable disappears in both Hindi and Panjabi except that 
the latter retains it in a few cases, e.g. H. pacpan, P, pacvailja: 
“fifty five’ (< Skt. paticaéat) ; H. pacdssi:, P. pacdsssi: ‘eighty five’ 
(< Skt. paiicaxfisti) ; H. pacé&sabe, P. pacé:nme ‘ninety five’ (< Skt, 
paficanavati) ; H. pacdss, but P, pajé&h ‘fifty’ (< Skt, pafica:sat) ; 
H, pailki, but P. pablag (Ske. paryanka). 


The loss of nasal in H, pacciss ‘twenty five’ (Skt. paticaviméati), 
which appears to be due to assimilation, and the retention of cc with 
short a are difficult to explain ; c.f, P. paitjhi: ; E.P. pacci: comes from 
H. pacci:s. 


Aspiration 


196. OIA initial unaspirated stops sometimes appear with 
aspiration in both Hindi and Panjabi, In the latter, however, the 
voiced stops lose their voice and aspiration both after they become 
aspirated. While in most of the cases aspiration in Hindi and Panjabi 
goes back to Middle Indo-Aryan where it developed due to an 
aspirate or a sibilant in the neighbouring syllable, it has developed 
independently also, though instances of such development ate rare 
in Hindi, 

Examples : 

k > kh; 

OIA, kanduka > P. khuddo, khiddu: , khennu: ‘ball’. 

OIA. ku:pa > P, khu:h, but H. kuti; vel!’ 

OIA. kautya > P. khot ‘base metal’ beside kurz ‘falsehood’ 

(S kut), H, khot, 

OIA. kuitja > P. khurfija;, but H. kona: (< Skt, kona) ‘corner’. 

(Bang, ku:na: (< OIA, *kunya:). 

OIA. karkatit > P, khakkharis, but H, kakrl: ‘cucumber’. 
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Aspiration in P. khundha; ‘blunt’ (Skt. kuntha) is due to the 
aspirate di < OIA. th, which later loses its h in raising the pitch of 
the accented u. 


In P. khutthi: ‘bad woman’ < OLA. kustri: and P. khatt ‘to earn’ 
< OIA. kysta, aspiration is due to the sibilant in the 
neighbouring syllable. H. khat should be a loan from Panjabi. 
Similarly H khambha: where Kkh goes back to MIA, khambha 
(< OIA, skambha), cf, P. khambha:, 

It would appear that whereas the aspiration of the k is frequent 
in Panjabi, it is rare in Hindi, and the sporadic words where aspiration 
is found are mostly loans from Panjabi. 

g > gh: 

P, ghund [k‘und], H. ghizghat ‘veil’ (Skt. gunthana), 

P. ghar [k’ar], H. ghar ‘house’ (Skt. grha). 

Aspiration in the interior of P. kangha: [kA*nga:] ‘comb’ 
appearing as tone goes back to MIA. kamkhao (< Skt. kaikata) 
while H. kangha: should be a loan from Panjabi, cf. H, pa:kh. 

> ch: 

H. chalni:, P. cha:nani:, chanan: 


seive’ (Skt, ca:lani:, ca:lana), 
j> jh 

A, jhu:t ‘lie’ (Skt. justa) ; P, jhu:th [c'u:th] is a loan from Hindi. 

t> th; 

t becomes th only when preceded by s; hence initial t never 
appears as th in Hindi and Panjabi. Inall cases where th appears 
for OIA. st, aspiration goes back to MIA., e. g. H. than, P. than ‘teat’ 
< MIA. thana (< Skt. stana);H, thambha:, P. thammha:, thammh 
‘column’ < MIA, thambha (Skt. stambha) ete, 

d > dh: 

s [r'i], H. dbi:ya(a:) dialectal) ‘daughter’ (Skt. dubita:), 
Aspitation goes back to MIA, d! e 

H. dhota; ‘son’, dhoti: ‘daughter’ perhaps come from OIA. 

dauhitra “daughter's son’ with cerebralisation of the dental stop, 


In H, dhola:, P, dholla: ‘beloved’ (Skt. durlabha) also, the dental 
appears as cerebral with aspiration. 


p> ph: 
H. phiis, P, phacha:, pha:k 
H, pharsa:, P. pharha: [ph” 


‘snare’ (Skt. pa:sa). 
‘] ‘blade’ (Skt. parasu). 
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Aspiration in both these cases isdue to the sibilant in the 
next syllable ; the former may also result from an OIA form spa:éa, 
cf. /spas ‘to bind’, 

InP. phangh ‘feather’ (Pkt. pamltha < OIA, paksa) aspiration 
may be due to the aspirate in the neighbouring syllable, but H. 
pa:kh under the same conditions. 

b> bh: 

In H. bhu:kh, P. bhulkh [p‘ukkh] ‘hunger’ < MIA, bubuklcha: 
(Skt. bubhuksa:) the h < bh, left alone in the back syllable, has come 
to the front and aspirated the b. 

b < OIA vis also treated the same way, eg. OIA, va:spa > 
va:ppha, vappha (ba:pphz-bappha) > H, bha:p(h), P. bha:ph [p‘a:f] 
‘steam’. 

197. In MIA, non-initial stops when preceded by a sibilant 
appear with aspiration, usually as a result of assimilation. Hence 
aspiration goes back to MIA., e.g. OIA. asta > MIA. attha > P. 
atth, H. a:th ‘eight’; OLA. Suska > MIA, sukkha > H. suckha; 
but P. sukka: ‘dry’; OIA, mastaka > MIA, matthaa > P, mattha:, H. 
maztha: ‘forehead’ ; OLA. pasca > MIA. paccha > P. piccha:, H. 
a: ‘hind part’; OTA. mista > MIA, mittha > P. mittha:, H. 
mittha: ‘sweet’ ; OIA. damstra: > MIA. (Pali.) daitha, (Pkt.) da:dha 
> H. dairh, P. darh [da:r] ete, 

198. In a few cases, Panjabi shows aspiration of Il (<MIA,1l < 
OIA: ly, 11,dl) and 1 (< MIA.1< OIA. 1, 1),e.8. kalh (kallh) ‘yesterday’ 
< kallh < kall <kalla (Skt, kalya); galth ‘cheek’ < gallh < gall < 
galla (Skt. galla, cf. galya: ‘multitude of throats’); machl ‘belt of a 
wheel’ < mach! < mall < matlla (Skt. mailya); cullha: ‘fire-place! 
< cullha: < culla (Skt. culla) ; halhdi: ‘turmeric’ < halhdi: < MIA. 
halidda: (Skt. haridra:) ; bald ‘ox’ < balhd (Skt. balivarda) beside 
bald and bOld, etc. 

Hindi, on the other hand, aspirates the resulting 1 only 
sparingly, which may be due to Panjabi influence, e.g, kal (kadh 
or kalh in dialects only); cu:lha:, gal, haldi:, palang (< 
palyanka) etc, 


199, An initial vowel is sometimes aspirated in both Hindi 
and Panjabi. This tendency is, however, more Prominent in the 
latter than in the former, thus H. ha:r (also haddi:), P, haddis, hadd 
‘bone’ (Skt, asthi); H, bath (Urdu AUt) beside oth ‘lip’ (Skt. ostha) , 
H,,, P. hulats “joy” (Skt. ullaisa) ;H. ham < amha < shma < asma 
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(OIA. asme), but P. asi; ‘we’; H., P. ha: ‘yes’ (Skt, a:th) ; P. hor ‘more, 
other’, but H Or (Skt. apara); P, hummh (Skt. usma), but H. umas 
“sulturiness; P. hanera; beside anhera: (Skt. andhaka:ra) but H. 
Adhera: ‘darkness’; P. hatijhu: beside ifijhu: (Skt. agru) but H. aisu: 
‘tear’, etc. % ‘ 


Deaspiration 


200. The OIA aspirates were deaspirated in MIA in a few 
cases only. One such case is OIA. écifkhala: ‘chain’ becoming sa:kal 
in Hindi and sangal in Panjabi, which must have come through 
deaspiration of kh in Middle Indo-Aryan, cf. P. sangh ‘throat’, H. sankh 
‘conch’ (Skt. gankha), . 


Aspiration caused by an OIA sibilant is found sometimes 
lost in MIA, e-g. OTA. ista: > MIA. itta (> H. ist, P. itt “brick’); 
OIA, ustra > MIA, utta > H. it, but ©. a:th ‘camel’, 


201. Hindi retains the MIA hand all the aspirates of what- 
ever origin (coming down from OIA or developed otherwise) in all 
positions, whereas in Panjabi an initial h and the unvoiced aspirates 
alone preserve their aspiration, Thusa non-initial hand the voiced 
aspirates in whatever position are deaspirated in Panjabi, the 
aspiration being modified into a tone, e.g. loha: [lda:] ‘iron’ < MIA. 
lohaa (Skt, loha), cf. H. loba:; kara:hi: [kr ‘frying pan’ 
< MIA. kadasha (Ske. kata:ha), cf. H. kagachiz; khoh [khd:] ‘hunger’ 
< MIA. khoha ( Skt. kgudba:); bah [ba] ‘arm’ (Skt, bachu), 
cf. H. bath; roth [rd] ‘anger’ < MIA. roha (Skt, rosa); 
ahora: [k'Ara:] ‘pitcher’ < MIA. ghadaa ( Skt. ghata ), ef, H. ghara:; 
ba:gh [ba:gl ‘tiger’ < MIA. vaggha ( < Skt. vya:ghra), cf. H. bagh 3 
dha:e [t‘ar]; ‘stream’ (< Skt. dha:ra:), cf. H. dha; baddha: 
[b/\"dda:] ‘tied’ ( < Skt. baddha), cf, H. badha:; < duddha [ddd] 
‘mile’ < MIA, duddha (< Skt. dugdha), cf, H. dudh; saiijh 
[sA‘aj] ‘evening’ < MIA, saijha (< Skt, sandhya:), cf. H, sa:jh; 
ihist, jhivur [c‘isn, ciiur] ‘water-bearer’ < MIA. jhivara ( < Skt, 
dhizvata, cf. H. jhiwvar ; jhat [c'A¢] ‘at once’ ( Skt, jhatiti), cf H. jbat; 
Afbujih [btji] to know’ < MIA. s/bujiha (< Skt, y/budh-ya), cf, H. 
sfbu:jh ; dhisth [t‘ith] ‘obstinate < MIA. dhittha (< Skt. dhgsta), 
h; par [pA"r] ‘to read’ < MIA. Npadha (< Skt, s/path), 
cf. H. njparh; buddha: [bidda:] ‘old man" < MIA. buddha (< Skt, 


vgddha), of, H, bu:rha: ;"bhatt [p'Att] ‘boiled rice’ < MIA. bhatta 
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(< Skt, bhakta), of H. bhatt; bhikkh [plikkha] ‘alm’ < MIA. 
bhikkha (< Skt. bhiksa:), cf. H, bhi:kh ; jisbh [ji:b] ‘tongue’ < MIA. 
jibbha (< Skt. jihva:), cf. H. jibh; gabbhan [g/*bban] < MIA. 
gabbhini (< Skt. garbhini:), ef, H. ga:bhin, ete. 


Loss of one of the two aspirates occurring in consecutive 
syllables is a casé of haplology which is seen in both Hindi and 
Panjabi. The latter, however, modifies the remaining h into tone, 
Thus P. méhga: [me'ga:] < MIA, mahaggha ‘dear’ (< Skt. 
maha:rgha), H, mga; (mahaga;) ; P. dahisndi: [da‘imndi:], also dahindi: 
‘vessel for curd’ < dahiha:ndi: ( Skt, dadhi-bhainda); H. dahédi;; P. 
Iohasnda: [lo'a:nda:] also luha:nda: ‘frying pan’ < loha:nda (< Skt. 
lauha-bha:nda) ; P, lohtia; [latia:] ‘iron-monger’ < loha-hattia (< Skt, 
Ioha-hattika) ;P, m&h [mz] ‘buffalow’ < maih < mabih <* mahi 
msi(< Skt, mahisi: ); but in H. bh&s, E, P. mhis, mh&s haplology 
does not take place due to [s] being not changed to (h]. P. patyShra: 
(< Skt. pitriyasvasura), malyOhra: (< Skt, ma:tulaSvasura), dadyDhra: 
ete. are, also the result of haplology. Obra: [O'ra:] in all these cases 
comes from OIA. svasura through sahura > hahura > ahura, 


202. A final hin an unaccented syllable is altogether lost in 
Panjabi, whereas it remains in Hindi, e.g. P. yazt&:, gya:r’ 
S ega:rah < ega:raha < ega:rasa (< Skt, eka:daéa,), but H. gya:rrah; 
P, ba:ra: ‘twelve’ < ba:rah < barraha < ba:tasa (< Skt. dva:dasa), 
but H, basrah ; P. tera: ‘thirteen’ < terah < teraha <terasa (< OIA. 
*trayadasa) but H. terah; P. cOda: ‘fourteen’ < caudaha < cauddaha 
< cauddasa ( < Skt. caturdaga), but H. cOdah, etc. 


203, Words of Perso-Arabic origin ending in h after a long 
vowel also lose their aspirate in Panjabi, when it occurs in an un- 
accented syllable, e, ‘king’ (Pers, 
paidéa:h), but H. ba: : right’ (Arab, sahi:h). Hindi alsa 
has sahi:. The h after a short unaccented vowel is, however, lost 
in both Hindi and Panjabi in lengthening the vowel, thus Pers. 
carrah > H.,P. ca:ra: ‘remedy’ ; Pers. zya: dah > H., P. zya:da: ‘more’: 
. bandah > H, P. banda: ‘human being’ ; Pers. nagah > H., P. 
i, eC, 


204. A finalh < MIA.s or bh in monosyllables or after an 
accented vowel is reduced to tone in Panjabi, e.g. sach [sa:] ‘breath’ 
< sath < MIA. sazsa (S] isa); vith [vi':] ‘twenty’ < vith < vis 
< MIA, visa (Skt. viméati, virhsat), tich [ti] ‘thirty’ < tich 
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tis < MIA. ti:sa (< Ske, trimsat); paja:h [paja:] ‘fifty’ < pajach 
< Panj, Pkt* pe (< Ske. patica:sat); vyach [vya:] ‘marriage’ 
< vyaih (< Ske. vivaha); ghach [k‘a:] ‘grass’ < gha:h < MIA. 
gha:sa (Skt. gha:sa); mich [ma":] ‘mouth’ < muh < MIA. muha 
(Skt. mukha) ; mish [m¥':] ‘rain’ < mi:h < mh < MIA. meha (Skt. 
megha), ete. 


Perso-Arabic words also reduce their final h to tone 
under the same conditions in Panjabi, eg, Pers. rah > P, rach [rhs] 
‘way’ : Pers. gunah > P. gunach [guna:] ‘sin’; Pers. mallah > P. 
malach [malz:] ‘boatman’ etc. 

Hindi in all these cases retains s or b, as the case may be, 
as well as the Persian h ; thus H, sits, bi:s, ti:s, pacass, byah, ghais, 
mith; mh, rath, unach, malach, ete, 


205. IfHindiand Panjabi oblique singular ghore, ghore res- 
pectively, be assumed to have developed from MIA genetive singular 
ghodayassa (Skt. ghotakasya), the loss of h <s would be along the 
following lines: Pkt. ghodayassa > Apbh. ghodalyhhhu > ghodehu 
>* ghodeu > ghore. Similarly in nominative plural H. ghore, P. 
ghore (OIA. ghotakebhih > Pkt, ghodachim, ghodehi > Apbh. ghodahi 
> ghodai). P.akkhi: ‘with eyes’, hatthi: ‘with hands’ etc, have also 
developed through loss of h in Pke. akkhihim (> akkhii) hatthehim 
( > hatthei) etc. 
In present optative or conjunctive II sing. H. kare, P. karé < 
Apbh. karahi, karasi < Pkt. karasi (Ske, karosi); H. cale, P. call@ < 
Apbh. calahi < Pkt. calasi (Skt. calasi), present optative, conjunc- 
tive or imperative I pl. H. calo, P. callo, calo < Apbh. calahu < 
Pkt, calaha (Skt. calatha) etc., the Middle Indo-Aryan h is lost in 
both Hindi and Panjabi (cf. Braj. karahi beside karai, calahi beside 
calai, calahu beside calau). 
Cerebralisation 
206. The tendency to cerebralise started early in Old Indo- 
Aryan, Inthe Vedic texts we find quite a large number of words 
with a cerebral in non-final position, e.g. nikata, vikata, x/ghat, Npath, 
kiskata, asdhya, danda, vasti, mgsta, ni:da, dgdha etc, We need not go 
here into the pros and cons of the old theory of Dravidian influence. 
What is certain is the conditions under which a dental became a 


58, Asa matter of fact, the use of the forms withh is a matter of literary 
tradition and this continues upto the present day, 
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cerebral in Old Indo-Aryan, The development might have been 
the result of the change of r to 1 in the east, and with an inter- 
dialectal mix-up, which strated very early, the eastern forms with 
land ¢ might have been carried into the western dialects as early as 
the 10ch century B.C. or even earlier, as has been very brilliantly 
pointed our by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjis? Bue it is yet to be 
known how the I, if it was.a dental or alveolar J, could have a cere- 
bralising effect on the dental stop. 


207. The tendency to cerebralise appears to have become 
very strong in Middle Indo-Aryan. Even in the North-western 
dialects which preserved the group r+t we find numerous examples 
of cerebralisation ; thus kartayya > katava; artha > atha; prati > 
pati, vardha > vadha, bhrta > bhata; kta > kata ete. In some cases 
cerebralisation is seen in the vicinity of a sibilant also, e,9. ausadha 

>osudha ; sthitika > thitika ; dva:dasa > duvadasa (Mansehra, 
which is now considered to be based on a Mid-land dialect, has a 
large number of words where cerebral appears for the dental, thus 
hata < hrta ; pathama < prathama; pathavi: (also pathavi:) < 
prthivi: ; vya:vata < vya:prta etc, These words may have come from 
the eastern dialects which had the tendency to pronounce | for r, But 
there are cases in Pali where cerebralisation is found even without the 
ror | being in the vicinity ofa dental to influence it, e.g. kathita < 
OIA. kvathita (Pkt. kadhita, H. karhi; P, karhi:); patanga < OIA. 
pataiga ;damsati < OIA, dagati ; vatamsa < OLA, avatamsa ; sakuna 
< OIA. éakuna ; jiiazna < OFA. jita:na, ete. The r forthe d in the 
numerals for eleven, twelve, thirteen, fifteen, seventeen and eighteen 
rasa (also eka:dasa) < OIA. 


isalso a case of cerebralisation 
ekardaga; bavrasa < OIA, dvax terasa < OIA. *trayadaéa ; 
pannarasa < OTA, paficadaéa ; sattarasa < OIA. saptadasa; atthazrasa 
< OIA. asta:daga. In this case the cerebralisation appears to be on 
account of the sibilant in the next syllable. Thus cerebralisation 
cannot always be referred to the change ofr to | in the east. 


Dr. Banarsi Das considers Panjabi to be a non-cerebralising 
dialect.” He has examined the cases where r and r, the chief 
cerebralising agents, could have exerted their influence, kad Panjabi 
been a cerebralising dialect, The examples quoted by him ate, 
however, common to Hindi and many other New Indo-Aryan 


59. Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, pp. 483 ££, (Calcutta, 1926) 
80. Phonology of Panjabi: 169, p. 87 (Lahore, 1934), 
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languages and, properly speaking, they only go to prove that Panjabi, i 
like many other New Indo-Aryan languages, comes from a dialect | 
which was non-cerebralising in the Old Indo-Aryan or Early Middle 
Indo-Aryan stage, Thus in bhra:tt, ma:tita, odana, prathilla (Skt. 
prathama), ghrta, hrdaya, mgta, trti:ya, kpta’ the dental stop did not 
become cerebralised through the influence of f ot r, otherwise it would 
not have subsequently diappeared in the so-called Maharastri Prakrit 
stage and given such cognate forms in most of the New Indo Aryan 
languages as H. bha:i:,P. bha:is, M. bhasi:, B. bhai ‘brother’; H. 
ma‘ta:, Braj. ma:ryau, P, ma:rya: ‘struck’ ; H. rona:, P. rona: ‘the act of 
weeping’; H. peebla:, P. pechla:, ‘first; Hi ghis, P. ghéo 
‘clarified butter’; H. hia, P. ‘heart’; H. mua: mara:, P. 
i, maréa:, B. mara ‘dead H. titj‘third day of the tunar month’, P. 
: ‘third’ ; HL kiyas, but P, letta: (t in this case is retained and 
lengthened which is difficult to explain) ‘did’ ete, 


208. In cases where the r is immediately followed by a dental 
stop or the r follows a dental stop, the dental remained and assimi- 
lated the r. Thus the cognate forms in Hindi and Panjabi appear with 
the dental as in many other languages: OTA. vartika: > MIA. 
battia: > P. batti:, H. ba:ti, M. vart, B. ba:ti ‘wich’; OIA. 
vairta: > MIA. vatta: > P. ba:t, H. ba:t ‘matter’; OIA. caturtha 
> MIA, cauttha > P. cOvtha:, H. cOtha:, M. cautha: ‘fourth’ 
OTA. sa:rtha > MIA. sattha > H. saith, M. sa:th (P.  sa:ttl 
< OIA. sa:tthika) ; OIA. caturdaga > MIA,*cauddaha > H. cOdah, 
P. cOda:, M. cauda:, cavda:, B. caudda ‘fourteen’; OIA. ku:rdati > 
MIA. kuddai> H. oku:d,P. Wkudd, M. kudné ‘to jump’; OLA. 
gatdabha > MIA. gaddaha > H. gadha:, B. ga:dh i 
ga:dhav ‘donkey’; OIA. ardha > Pkt. addha > H, a  addh, 
M, adha: ‘half’ ; OIA. putra > MIA. putta > H. pu:t, P. putt, M. 
jon’; OLA. patra > MIA. patta > H. past, P. pat, M. past, B, 
‘leaf’; OLA. grddhra > MIA. giddha > H. gi:dh, P. giddh, M. 
gidh ‘vulture’, etc. 


There is, however, quite a good number of words where the OIA 
dental appears as cerebral. These may be held as loans from some 
ancient cerebralising dialect as the cognate forms are found with 
cerebral in most of the New Indo-Aryan languages. Thus the dental 
in Skt, mgttika: appears as cerebral in P. mistis, H. mitti:, mattis, mactis, 
and in cognates in all other NIA languages except Marathi which has 
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ma:ti: with dental t. Similarly the dental in Skt. udvartana is found 
as cerebral in many languages, cf. H. ubtan, P. vatna:, M. utne 
“unguent’. 


Skt. chardati and kapardika: appear with the cerebral in both 
Hindi and Panjabias in many other languages, ef H. Vchor, P. 
wchadd ‘to leave’, Braj. cha:d, M. sd:dné ; H. kOri:, P, kOddi: ‘cowry 
shell’. The cerebral in H. ba:t ‘road’ ( Skt. vartma) is, perhaps, to 
distinguish it from ba:t ‘thing, matter’ (< Skt, va:rea:). But it appears 
in P. va:t (E. P. ba), M. vait also and should, therefore, go back to 
Middle Indo-Aryan, The long a: in P. va:t, however, is not normal 


for Panjabi. Hence the word must be an imposed Hindi form with 
long a:. 


209. Inthe doublets H. yka:t, P. Vkate ‘to spin'<afkrt (krnatti) 
and H. +/ka:t, P. katt ‘to cut’ << kpt (Skt. krntati) , H. bi P. batti: 
‘wick’ and H, ba:ti: ‘rolled bread’ or ‘ball’, P. batti: (also vatti:) ‘small 
ball’, both from OIA, vartika: or varti (vvart ‘to roll’) the 
cerebral distinguishes the meaning, 


P. Nvadh [vd] ‘to increase’ (Skt. vardhate) and /vaddh 
[vd] ‘to cut’ (Skt, vardhari) are also doublets, one with the dental 
and the other with the cerebral, to keep distinction of meaning, But 
Hindi has Vbarh® ‘to increase’ with cerebral only, 


210. The cerebral in Hindi bu:rha:, buddha: (the Jatter is a loan 
from Panjabi), P. buddha: ‘old man’ (Skt. veddha) goes back to MIA 
(Pali) vuddha, buddha. Similarly in H. derh, P, du:th ‘one and a half* 
(Skt. dvyardha), the second cerebral goes back to Pal divaddh, Pkt. 
diyaddha, It appears in Marathi didh also, The initial d is cere- 
bralised in Hindi and Panjabi on account of the second cerebral; cf. 
Hindi dhisth, P. dhitth (Ske, dhrsta), P. dhattha: < dhattha: < 
*divasta (Skt, dhvasta). 


211. A dental stop assimilates the x it precedes immediately, 
and remains dental in Hindi and Panjabi. The cases where it is 
cerebralised due to the influence of the r are rare, Instances of such 
cerebralisation are, however, found more in Panjabi than in Hindi ; 
thus P. da:hna: (< dathna:) ‘to strgtch’ (Skt, draighate) ; P. du:nna: 
“cup of leaves’ (Skt. drena), cf. H.dona: ; citta: ‘white’ (Skt, citraka) is 
common to Hindi and Panjabi, but in the former it should be a loan 
from the latter (cf, H. ci.ta:) which, again, appears to haye borrowed 
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it from some other dialect, perhaps, to distinguish it from citta: 
‘leopard’ (Skt, citraka). 

212, The tendency to cerebralise a dental in the vicinity of a 
cerebral is, sttangely enough, more common when the cerebral 
occursinthe next syllable or at a distance than when it follows 
immediately ; thus H. dad, danda:, P. danda; (Skt. danda); H. dhi:th, 
P. dhith (Skt. dhysta) ; H. vtut, P. tutt (Skt, trutyati), H, 
deth, P. du:dh < Pkt. divaddha (Skt. dviardha); P. dahi (Skt. 
dadhi-bha:nda), but H, dahérit ; P, dittha: ‘seen’ (Skt. dysta), H, dith 
‘sight’ (Skt.dpsti) ; H. thandha:, P. thandha: ‘cold’ < Pkt. *thandha < 
thaddha (Skt. stabdha) ; H., P. dar ‘fear’ (Skt, dara); H., P. dor ‘thread’ 
(Skt, doraka); H. da:th beside da:rh ‘tooth’, but P. da:rh only ; H. 
tod, dora:, P. dodda: poppy-head (Skt. tunda) (2); H., P. tunda: 
‘armless’ (Skt. tunda); P. tukkar ‘piece of bread’ if from Vedic tvaktra;* 
P. thera; ‘old’ (Skt. sthavira), cf. M, ther, P. tur(na:) (Skt. Jetvar) 
is pronounced as tur(na:) at Lahore and Amritsar. 

213. In some cases cerebralisation is found without the dental 
being in the vicinity of a cerebral. This is common to Hindi and 
Panjabi, and also to many other languages, thus W-P. wWdaijjh ‘to 
burn’ (Skt. dahyate), Mi. é + H., P. dol ‘water-vessel’ (Skt. dola) ; 
H, V/das, P, 4/dass ‘to bite’ (Skt. das); H,, P, vnacor ‘to squeeze’ 
(Skt. nigcotate) ; H. «par ‘to lie down’ < Pkt, padai (Skt, patati), but 
P, p@na: (cerebralisation in this case goes back to MIA and appears 
in Marathi and Gujrati also), In upparna:‘to reach’ (< utpatati), 
however, the cerebralisation is found in Panjabi also. 


Anaptyxis 
214. The kind of anaptyxis found in the Vedic language is 
known assvarabhakti. It was used in-between the consonant-groups 
with r, perhaps to keep the rythm of the metre, e.g. indra is pro- 
nounced as ind@ra. In Pali and other Prakrits where anaptysis is 
frequent and probably served a different purpose, the phenomenon 
is known by the name of viprakarsa. The difference between the 


h single consonant is difficult to explain unless we assume that 


61. The short a 
che parent Prakrit of Hindi bad already reduced the conjunct (dh < rdh to single 
dh. Panjabi y vadh with single dh is another case which supports this assumption ; 
cf, M, va:dhye ‘to increase’. In fact, the change is recorded in the older Prakrits 
from which it descended to the Hindi Prakrit. 

62. Found in Ni ak 
trisah’ which my revered teacher Dr, Lakshman Sarup used to explain as mean. 
ing ‘without fond’ instead of ‘without garments’. 
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two kinds of anaptyxis and the reason for a different nomenclature 
lies in the time taken by the pronunclation of the intruded vowel 
ineach case, While svarabhakti is said to be 2 or 4 matrakala, the 
other was slightly prolonged. It is also worthy of note that Pali has 
in some cases both the tadbhava and semi-tatsama forms of the same 
word, the former being the result of assimilation whereas the fatter 
is on account of viprakarsa ; e.g. OIA. padma > pomma and paduma ; 
OIA. sneha > neha and sincha ; CIA. trsna: > tanha: and tasina ; 
OIA. tiksna > tikkha and tikhina , ra:jfiah > raiifio and ra:jifio ete, 
A semi-tatsama form, however, has sometimes prevailed with the 
the result that the tadbhava form has been ousted from the language: 
Thus OIA su:rya appears es suriya alone in Pali, the expected 
tadbhava form, found as suija in later Prakrits, having been 
disappeared, 


215. Anaptyxis in Middle Indo-Aryan generally appears in 
conjuncts with y,r, 1, v ora nasal, e.g. OIA. vya:prta > bivaputa 
(N, W. Pkt.); OIA. a:nynya > ananiya (N. W. Pkt.); OIA, varyate > 
varivate (Pali); OIA. karmanya > Pali kammaniya beside hammaiiia; 
OIA, Sakya > sakiva (E, Pt.); OIA, madhurya > madhuripa (N.W. 
Pkt.), ma:dhuliya (E -Pkt.); OIA. kartavya > kataviya (E. Pkt.); OIA. 
farha: > garaha(S. W. Pkt.); OIA. hiranya > hiraniva (S, W. 
Pkt.); OIA. apunya > apunifia (S. W. Pkt.); OIA. dve, dvi > 
duvi (Sbg.) ,OIA. dvaidasa > duva:daga (E. Pkt.); OLA. purva > 
puluva (E. Pkt,); OLA. varsa>varisa (AMg.); OIA. sarsapa>sarisava 
(AMg), but Pali sasapa:etc, The forms with anaptysis, though 
these sometimes appear to be tadbhavas, are actually semi-tatsamas 
or survivals of the semi-tatsamas developed in an earlier stage. As 
borrowings from Sanskrit have been coming into Middle Indo-Aryan 
in all the periods of its history, the semi-tatsama element has always 
been present in the language. And it is this element which is 
responsible for the anamolous development of many New Indo- 
Aryan words. Thus H. baras, P, varha: [vA*ra:] ‘year', H. sats, 
Pas s/\* 16] ‘rape seed’; H, a:tsi: ‘mirror’ go back to such MIA 
forms with anaptyxis as varis (AMg.), *sarisapa, *aarasia: (<* 
a:darésika;) for Sanskrit varsa, sarsapa, aidarsika: respectively ; cf. 
P. Nivass ‘to rain’ (Skt, varsati), AMg. vas ‘year’(< vassa < varsa), 
Pali sa:sapa ‘rape seed’. 


216. The semi-tatsamaforms with anaptyxis were fairly 
common in old Hindi and Panjabi, and their number in the colloquial 
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speech is still very large. The following are a few of them, which 
ate common to both the languages : 


jantar ‘incantation, instrument’ < Skt. yantra (cf. tdb. P. 
jandra: ‘lock) ; mantar ‘charm’ < Skt. martra (cf. tdb. P. mand, H- 
mant); ratan jewel’ < Skt. ratna; janam ‘birth’ < Skt, janma; 
karam ‘action’ < Skt. karma; bhagat (P. bhagat) ‘devotee’ < Skt. 
bhakta; bharam (P. bharam) ‘false knowlege’ << Skt. bhrama; 
mucrat ‘picture’ < Skt. mustti ; mu:rakh ‘foolish’ <Skt. mu etc. 


But in the present-day literary Hindi the semi-tatsama forms 
have been mostly suppressed due to its tendency to use tatsama forms 
only, Literary Punjabi, on the other hand, has progressively borrowed 
Sanskrit words in the recent years, but the inadequacy of the script 
and the linguistic ignorance on the part of the people who use this 
language for literary purposes have turned them into semi-tatsamas 
leading to a kind of psuedo anaptyxis ; for example, the Skt, 
spasia is written as sapasata and pronounced as sapasi, and Skt, 
sgsti is represented by sarigati: in writing, in which case anaptyxis in 
the first syllable may be due to the change ¢ > ri, but it may be 
more due to bad spellings, while in the second syllable where there 
is no anaptyxisin the actual pronunciation the intrusion of vecalic 
element shown in writing is due to the inability of the Gurmukhi 
sctipt to represent the conjunct consonants. Anaptyxis in the 
following cases also appears to be on account of bad spellings or 
inadequacy of the script: pata ‘ancient’ < Skt. pra:cina ; 
patsiddh ‘famous’ < Skt. prasiddha ; sathu:l ‘concrete’ < Skt. sthuila ; 
pra:pat ‘obtained’ < Skt, pra:pta ; saregt ‘best’ (written as saregat) 
< Skt. Srestha ; yatha:rath ‘real’ <Skt, yatha:rtha ; sathir ‘motionless’ 
< Skt. sthira; sathasi: ‘permanent’ < Skt, stha:yi: ; su:kham ‘minute’ 
< Skt. su:ksma ; a:tama: < Skt. a:tma;, etc. 


Ina few words which are not modified Sanskrit borrowings, but 
rather seem to be tadbhavas, anaptyxis appears due to the influence 
of Lahnda ; thus P, bhéra: ‘brother’ (Skt. bhra:tr), cf. Lah, bhira:, H. 
bhai: ;P, gdri: ‘village’ (Skt. grazma), cf. Lab, girt:, H, giiw, P. 
gOra:s, gdrachi: ‘morsel’ (< Skt, geaisa), cf. Lah, giraih, H. ga: 


In P. nysdla:h, H. Nsdra:h “to praise’ (< Skt. Sla:ghate), however, 
anaptyxis is found in both Hindi and Panjabi, 
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Insertion of Stops 
217, Sometimes when the nasal n or m precedes r orl with or 
without an intervening vowel a voiced stop of the same class as the 
nasal is inserted after it, Skt. sundara < sunara shows this tendency 
to have existed in some dialects of Old Indo-Aryan. The following 
words in Hindi and Punjabi are the result of this tendency : 
ndar < nar: 


Hi. bandar, P. ba:ndar ‘monkey’ ( Skt. vanara), H. pandrah, 
P. pandra: ‘fifteen’ < pandarah < panarah < MIA. panns (Skt. 
paficadaga); H, basandar, P. basantar ‘five’ (Skt. vigva:nara- 
vaisvainara), The unvoiced t in P. basantar is difficult to explain, 
mb <* mbr < mr: 


In the words where mb (or b) appears for OIA. mr in Hindi 
and Panjabi, the change mr > mb goes back to Middle Indo-Aryan. 
This change is difficult to explain unless we assume an intermediary 
stage between OIA and MIA when a yoiced bilabial stop b was 
introduced between m and 1. 

Thes H, tsba:, P. ta:mba: ‘copper’ < MIA, tamba < *tambra 
< OIA. ta:mta ; H batbi: ‘snake's hole’ < bambi: < vambri: < CIA, 
vamri:, P. amb ‘mango’ < MIA. amba <* ambra < OIA, a:mra, 

mbl < mbil < ml: 


The tendency goes back to MIA (cf, J. Pkt. amba, ambile from 
aiila, Pischel, 295) and is found in the colloquial Panjabi of the 
illitrates only. 

Thus imbli: ‘tamarind’ < ambili 
imli; in standard Panjabi ; the same in Hindi. 

mbal < mal: 


< OIA, amlika:, but 


P, cambal eczema’ (same in Hindi) and nimbal ‘clear weather’ 
appear to be the result of the insertion of b in mal; thus carmala > 
cammbala > cambal ; nirmala > nimmbala > nimbal. 


Metathesis 
218. Metathesis isa very old tendency and finds a prominent 
mention in the memorable work of Yaska‘', Hindi and Panjabi both 
haye a few tadbhavas which result from metathesis in the MIA stage, 
eg, HL, P. halka: ‘light’ < MIA. halukka<lahuka < OIA, laghuka ; H, 
ghar,P. ghar ‘howse' < MIA, ghara < gahra < garha << OIA, Sha ; 


83. Pischel: Grammatic dey Prabritsprache, 295, 
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P. kOra: ‘bitter’ < kaura: < Panj. Pkt, *kauda < kadua < O1A, 
katuka, but H. karva: ; H., P. cirva: flattened rice’ < cidiva < civida 
< OIA. cipita ; H, kanh ‘Lord Krishna’ < MIA. kanha < kabna < 
OIA. ktsna;H. babin ‘sister’ < MIA, bahini < bhaini < OIA, 
bhagini:, but P, bhaen; H. Y/naha:, P.wlnha: ‘to bathe’ < nha: < hna: 
< OIA. vsna:; H. ba:mban ‘first among the four castes in Hindus’ 
(dialectal) < MIA. bamhana®® < OIA, brhmana, ete. 


The tendency persists in New Indo-Aryan but generally in 
borrowed foreign words, mostly of Turkish, Petso-Atabic and English 
origin, spoken by the illiterate people ; thus H., P. tamga: “medal” < 
tagma: (through Persian); P. (colloquial) Ka:ceu: ‘knife’ < caiku: < 
Turk, caqu: (through Persian) ; H,, P, (colloquial) matbal ‘purpose’ < 
matlab ; P, nuksa: ‘prescription’ < Pers, nusxa: ; P, (col.) ka:jak ‘paper’ 
< Pers, ka:gaz ; H. singal, P. safigal < Eng. signal; H, deks, P. deks 
< Eng. desk ; P, hola: ‘Zight' (adverb boli: ‘lightly’, H. hOle ‘lightly’ 
is probably 2loan from Panjabi) is due to double metathesis, the 
second being in the NTA stage; OIA. laghuka > labua > halua > 
haula > hola: (cf, Av, harua), Metathesis in H. ki:car ‘aud’ is also a 
development in the NIA stage: OIA. cikkkita or cikkata (ciklida) > 
MIA. cikkada > kiccada > kiscar, ef. P. cikkar. 


G4, Nirukta, 2.1 (p. 44), Lahore, 1927. 
“athapyadyantaviparyayo bhavati, stokab, raijub, sikata, tarkuiti." 
65, Mrcchakatika, 1.8.26 (p. 5) edited by V.G. Pranjape, Poona 1937. 
AMy. and Jain Maha 250, 267). 


tr1, however, show bambhaga (Pi: 


APPENDIX 
Hindi Vowel Phoneme: 


The phonemic distinction between the short and long vowels 


{2 ai), fi is}, fu us] is shown by the following minimal pairs : 
fal lif ful Ju] 
far] [sir] {sur] {susr/] 
‘lake’ ‘essence’ ‘head’ ‘partnership’ ‘musical note’ ‘brave’ 
feat] fear] [cir] {cis [bura:] [bu:ra‘] 
‘spy’ ‘four’ ‘long’ ‘cut’ ‘bad’ ‘powder’ 
[sat] [sat] [sie] [sist] (sut] [su:t] 
‘essence’ ‘seven’ ‘white" ‘cold’ ‘son’ ‘thread’ 
tkall kal] [din] [din] fku'] kul] 
‘yesterday’ ‘time’ ‘day’ ‘poor’ ‘family’ ‘bank of a 
river’ 
(chal) {cha:l] — [sira:] [sisra:] {suna‘] : 
‘deceit’ ‘bark’ ‘end ‘syrup’ ‘heard’ "vacant" 
Iga gacli:| [mil] {mi:l] [guda:] — [gu:dai] 
‘street’ ‘abuse’ ‘meet’ ‘mile’ ‘excretory ‘yrulp" 
organ 


It may, however, be stated that the long-short contrasts with 
regard to the i, u are of a very low frequency and they are restricted 
mostly to the medial position, 


The phonemic distinction between the front vowels e and x, 
and the back vowels 9 and 9 may be seen in the following pairs : 


jel lee} fol [oj 
[mel] [imee!] [dol] [dol] 
‘meeting’ ‘dirt’ ‘vessel for drawing ‘physique’ 
water’ 
[bel] [bel] [khol] [Ichot] 
‘creeper’ ‘ox ‘to oven’ “to boil’ 
[ser] [seer] for] [or] 
‘seer’ ‘outing’ ‘direction’ ‘and’ 


For the sake of economy the number of vowel phonemes may be 
reduced by setting up a supra-segmental phoneme of length [:. Thus 
there may be seven simple yowel phonemes : {2, i, u, 0, 2, 9/ and two 
diphthongal phonemes [ai, auj. 
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In this case, the phoneme 2 shall have three allophones [A], 
{eland [a]. The last which is phonetically an open back vowel 
appears only before length, and the other two, [A] and [a], which 
are phonetically hali-open central vowels occur in stressed and un- 
stressed syllables respectively. This description is perhaps compli- 
cated. Tt may also be subjected to the objection that [A] and [a] 
are fundamentally different and their difference is not on the same 
level as that of the short and long varieties of iandu, Asa solution 
to this problem, [a:] may be added to the above list asa separate 
phoneme. 

ai, au have been listed as diphthongal phonemes, because 
they are always monosyllabic, and hence do not pattern a8 vowels 
in sequence. 

Hindi Consonant Phonemes : 

For minimal pairs see under “A Comparison of the Phonemic 
Systems of Hindi and Panjabi’. 

jd{ and jrl are separate phonemes, although no minimal pairs 
are available for contrast. In almost all the situations, [4] and [r] 
are in complementary distribution, and they would have been 
allophones of the same phoneme, had there been no borrowings in 
the recent years. Thus 


[d] occurs initially , [e] does not occur in that position. 
[d] occurs medially : 
(i) before the aspirate [dh] or the nasal [uw] : 
(ii) after the nasal [n] or [n] or a short or long nasalised 
vowel ? 
(iii) asa getinated or long consonant between two vowels 
[r) occurs medially, but in the following different situations : 
(2) before voiceless stops or the nasal [n] ; 
(ii) after the nasal [m], voiceless and voiced 
Jateral [1]; 
(isi) a3.a single consonant between two vowels. 
[d] occurs finally after the retroflex nasal or a long nasalised 
vowel. Asa long consonant it follows a short vowel only. 


ops or the 


[rl occurs finally but not in these positions, It follows a non- 
nasalised short or long vowel only. 


1. This analysis is tased on the standard pronunciation of Hindi ai current 
in Delt and among the Urdu speakers all over Northern India 
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Examples : 

[dk [dar] ‘fear ; [buddba:] ‘old man’; [kudmdl] ‘bud’; [pandic] 
‘a learned man’; [eaderi:] ‘a small piece of sugarcane’ ;[mi:dna:] 
“to shave; [éaddi:] ‘a small bundle’: (dand] ‘punishment’: 
[khi-d] ‘swear’; [kh ad:] ‘pit’ etc. 

[el: Choeta:l] ‘strike’ ; [urna] ‘to fly's Leamrai] ‘leather’; [ohakra 
‘cart’; [ibagra:] ‘dispute’; [palya:] ‘scale’; furan] “fligh 
[bher] ‘sheep’, ete. 

But there are such Sanskeit words as fadAmbir] ‘show’, 
[vidA mbdna:] ‘farce’, [atlodén] ‘agitation’ etc. though used in the 
learned speech only, where [d] occuring intervocally contrasts with 
[r], because the latter also occurs in the same situation. English 
[soda:] is another loan which shows the same contrast. 


In [nid Ar] ‘fearless’, [sud>1] ‘of good physique’. Cadig] ‘firm’ 
ete., which are the rea! Hindi words, the seeming contrast may be 
explained as due to their being compcunds formed by prefixing [ni] 
[su], LAJ, ete., which cause a slight pause. 

In [gddarityad~[e@rari(ysa:] ‘shepherd and [a:d]~[la:r] 
‘affection’, the [d] is in free variation with [r] intervocally and finally. 

[dh] and [rh] bave been analysed to be the members of the 


same phoneme. The [dh] occurs initially, medially after the [4] or 
a nasalised vowel, and finally after a nasalised vowel only. The [rh], 


onthe other hand, occurs medially between two vowels or between 

a vowel and a consonant, and finally after a non-nasalised vowel. 
Examples + 

[db1: [dhol] ‘dram’; [buddha:] ‘old man’ ; [dh@dbora:] ‘declaration 
with the beat of a drum’ ; [dhit:dh] ‘search’ (Imp.) etc, 

[rh]: [ea:rha:] ‘thick’, [barhti:] ‘progress’ ; [ba:rh] ‘flood’. 
In [nidha:l] ‘weary’, the [db] remains owing to the prefix [ni] ; 


cf, P, [nat‘'ad] where the prefix does not affect the following 
consonant. 


Panjabi Vowel Phonemes : 


The short vowels @,i,u differ from the long vowels a:, i: u: 
phonetically as well as phonemically. The phonemic contrasts may be 
illustrated as follows ; 


w.panjabdigilib.o 
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fal Jas} (if re) Jul ful 
[eball [cha;]] [pir] t] [pura] [pu:ra:] 
‘deceit’ ‘jump’ ‘open ground! ‘pain’ ‘hind of paper ‘kind of 


package’ bread’ 


[eal] [sail] [sira:] [si:ra:] [bura:] — [bu:ra:] 


“neck” ‘abuse’ ‘end’ "syrup" “bad” ‘powder’ 
[val] [va:l] [cir] [cur] [sur] [si 
‘crease’ ‘hair’ ‘long’ ‘cut’ “musical note’ ‘hog” 
[man] [ma:n] [din] [din] [bur] (bu:r] 
‘mind’ ‘respect’ ‘day? “helpless? ‘fur’ ‘blossoming’ 


Je} contrasts with jae), and |! contrasts with [9] in the following 
pairs : 


lel lech Jo} {9} 
[bel] [eel] [kora:] [k0ra:] 
‘creeper’ ‘ox’ ‘whip’ ‘bitter’ 
[mel] [mel] [kol] [ko1] 
‘meeting ‘dirt’ ‘near’ “cup-like utensil’ 
[ser] [ser] [p‘ora:] [p'dra:] 
“seer “outing ‘slight’ “bee 
lied lie] [c'ola:] [cSla:? 
“of “victory” ‘bas’ ‘dim appearance’ 
[meta] Imera:] Liora:) [ora] 
‘mine? ‘porus land’ ‘pair’ win’ 


As regatds setting up a phoneme of length and thereby reducing 
the number of vowel phonemes in Panjabi, the samo remarks as about 
the Hindi vowel phonemes apply to Panjabi, 

{ai, auf are monosyllabic in Panjabi as in Hindi, 
Panjabi Consonant Phonemes : 


For minimal pairs see under (63-67). [d] and [r] are separate 
phonemes, since [d] and [5] both occur intervocally, although they are 
in complementation otherwise. In Hindi the complementation of [d] 
and [] has been disturbed by the extraneous element of loans, but 
here the disturbing factor is not extraneous but the genious of the 
language itself 
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avastha: 21 
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abbrak 19 (1) Aguitha: 31, 112, 124 (i), 190 

accha: 18 Agithi: 112 

acraj 112 adh 6, 185, 208 

adbhut 18 a:g 87, 110, 158 

adhya:tm 30 (2) arge 112, 184 

advait 20 achva:n 27 

agar 110 a;j 176 

ajmer 28 (ii b) ark 185 
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avalamb 30 (1) baj (na:) 176 
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bajra: 19 (i) bass 31 
bakha:n 175, 173 ba:sath 149 

bakhs 39 (7) 

bakra: 6 

bakri: 19 (1) bastis 185, 208, 269 
bal 6 ba:t 185, 208 
banaspati 2t ba:ti: 209 

band 30 (1) bavvla: 6, 22, 119 
bandar 28 (i), 217 ba:vri: 22 

banda; 203 baw 122 

banij 175 babi: 172, 217 
baras 155, 185, 215 bitdh 170 


ba:dhta: 18 
124 vi, 126, 151, 201 


barasna; 135 
barf 30 (3), 83 


barfi; 24 (b) ba:jh 164 
bartan 23 (b). fiska: 90, 124 iti, 159 
bah 185, 209 bats 31 
basandar 217 bat 165 
basta: 21 becna;: 4 
bel 90, 186 
ber 117, 137, 146 
badi: 93 
bet 97 
ba:bu: © behkama: 21 
ba:dal 185 bal 6 
ba:déach 20, 203 been 117, 138 
ba:g 88, 1°6 beth 120 
ba:gh 6, 136, 179, 184, 201 bathna: TL 
140 bhabbki: 18 
barja: 176 bhadda; 7 
bazjh 183 bhaily]a: 5 
ba:kal 186 bhala; 4, 6, 127, 186 
bail 6, 144 bhatisja: 139 
ba:list 30 (7) bhavar 191 
ba:mhan 218 bhava: 133, 184 
bast 136 
ba:rah 100, 124 vi, 136, 149, 202 
barr 6, 69 i: 5, 100, 110, 184, 207 


bairh 6, 69 bha:j (obsolete) 175 
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199, 196 


t 184 
bha:t 127, 153, 2 1 
bhaig 161 

bhed 127 

bher 127 

bhats 201 

bhiczha: (obsoletz) 188 
bhi:g 163, 193. 

bhisj (bhij) na: 111, 123, 163, 
bhi;kh 188, 201 

bhi:tar 193 

bh3ra; 133, 184, 191 
bhram9 

bhrast 11 

bhra:nti 11 

bhrusn 11 

bhackh 196 

bhurn (bhitsj) 175 
bicchu: 6, 122, 190 
bichSna: 4 

bijli: 19 Gi) 

hbikharna: 190, 
hikhrazna: 19 (i) 
billis7 

binati: (binti:) 158 
birla: 26 

bisarna: 144, 190 (3b) 
b 100, 187 d 

bitha: 179 


bisdh 170 
bojh 6, 183 


bording 23 (b) 
brahman 11, 28 (v) 
brahma:nd 11 
budbud 18 

buddhi 18 

buddha: 18, 210 
bukea: 18 

bulbula: 23 (a) 
bura: 4 

burha:pat 187 (b ii) 
buxur 6 

burjh 126, 176, 201 
bu'rha: 201, 210 
bid 94, 126 

byath 15 {v}, 140, 264 


Cc 


cakhnat 6, 28 (ii a) 
cakkar 6, 7, 76 
cakki: 7 
cakla: 19 Gi 
cakma: 28 (ii b) 
cakr 30 (4) 
cakratnat 19 (i) 
cal 66 

cale 205 

ealé 124 (v) 

calie 5, 139 

calna: 124 Civ) 
calo 205, 

24 (v) 
camazr 118 

cambal 217 
camea: 28 (i) 
cambki:la; 28 (i) 
camrat 28 (vi), 174 
cand 169 

candan 168 

canal 28 (i) 


143 
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canga: 161 

cant 30 (i) 
caprassis 19 (i) 
carca: 23 (b) 
carkha: 23 (b) 
caska: 21 
catpati: 18 
cfivar 133, 191 
carb 185 

cak 126, 184 

cal 66 

ca:liss 145 

caim 126, 174, 185 
cait 6 

ca:ra: 203 

ca:sniz 28 (v) 
cid 6, 126, 169 
cet 99, 126, 184 
chabbi:s 148 
chah 148 
chakra: 4, 19 (iil) 
chal 66 
challa:7 

chalni: 196 
chappar 7 
charra: 7 

chat 6, 126 
chattiss 148 

chal 66 

cha:n 126, 158, 174 
cha:r 188 

chash 126 

chaiw 124 vi, 126 
ched 184 

cheni: 120, 126 


chor 208 

choti: 6 

chura: 144, 188 
churi: 4 
cilman 28 (vii) 
cimta: 28. i) 
cingari: 28 (i) 


cirva: 218 
cithra: 19 (iii) 
citta: 86, 211 
citta: 126, 211 
cor 102, 126 
Be 90, 126, 162 
dah 149, 202, 208 
cOdbri: 19 (i) 
guna: 185 
cOhattar 149 
cOk 120 
cOkhea: 18 
cOth 120 
cOtha: 185, 208 
Dkna; 31 
cubhti: 18 

cust 30 (7) 
cork 4 

cuilha: 6, 198 
eum 172 
eusna: 97 


dafn 20 (2) 

dafnamna; 28 (v) 

dattar 21 

149 

dah€di; (dahéri:) 201, 212 
dahi: 122, 126, 128 

daks 30 (7) 
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damri: 174 dhrupad 11 

dand 30 Gi) dhruy 11 

danga: 281i) dhud:, dhu:&: 127, 133 
darj 30 (3) dhiidhla: 19 (i) 
darjan 23 (b) dhu:l 100, 1-7 

darp 30 (3) dhyani 15(i), 15 iy) 
das 6 dhya:n 15(i), 15tiv) 
daxal 6 din 6,79 


do 136, 187 (a) 


da:kh 156, 184 dokh 149 
da:m 174 dona: 211 

dos 149 

dog 149 

dozax 6 

dravy 1 

dristi 21 
dayvni: 133 t 
fe droh 11 
degea: 18 dubla: 19 (ii), 155 
dekh 6 dugna: 187 (a) 
des 1€0 dukhti: 18 
devar 100, 126, 140 dua: 185 
dhabba: 7 dul-han 24 (b) 
dhadbka:na: 18 dulrazna: 25 
dhajji:7 dusman 6, 28 (v) 
dhan 127 dusb 185 
dharti: 6 dusdh 87, 126, 153, 201 
dharkan 6 : 139, 187 (a) 
dhar 104 


dha:n 177 


dha:r 127, 231 dyuti 15 Gv) 


dha: Ihli: 19 (ii) a r 126 

Bice aru: 12 

as dandat 28 (i), 165, 212 
e 5 danthal 28 (i) 

dhokha: 6 dapat 6 

hla: 127, 138 daph 6 
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daphlii 19 (ii) 
dar 2.8 

das 213 
da:in 120, 126 
da:ktar 18, 83 
da:l 65 

dacku: 6 
da:lda: 23 (a) 
da:th 212 
da:d 165, 212 
deks 218 
derh 123, 210, 212 
dha:l 65. 
dhazras 6 
dhela: 42 
dher 6 
dhicla: 12 
dhith 190, 201, 212 
dhola: 195 
dhona: 127 
dhota: 196 
dhoti: 196 
dhi:dhta: 18 
disth 212 

dol 144, 213 
doli: 65, 144 
dor 2:2 

dra: 212 
dOktar 83 
dra:ma: 11 
dubki; 18 
duggi: 7 
dyorha; 123 


ek 4,6 
eka; 6, 99 
mesa: 4 
se 6 


F 
fasal 6, 83 
fras 13 

G 
gadha: 128, 208, 
gady 207) 
gae 5 


Bai: 5 


faz 74, 126 


gandh 30 (i) 
+7, 28 Gii a), 165 


28(i), 79 
Sarajti: 18 

garbh 30 (3) 

garbhini: 23 (b) 

garhit 24 (b) 

garmi: 28 (vii) 

fara; 67 

gathris 19 (i) 

gathri: 19 (iii) 

faz 6 

gala: 31 

gidla; 19 Gi) 

Baderiya: 165 

ga:bhin 110, 126, 185, 201 
gargar 185 

gajar 185 

67, 198 

126, 129 

@ 
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gas 216 god 31 
h 124 Gi), 166, 184 9 192 
gay (gaiw! 6, 100, 24 ((), 192, 133, grahan 11 
181, 192,216 granth 11 
germ: 102, 122 geachyata: 27 
ged 31 érazm 11 
goehna: 28 (v) gramyata: 28 (iv) 
foohra: 22 grisfm 30 (2) 
shabrasna: 19 (i) guccha: 126 


ghagri: 19 (i) sudric19 Git) 
shamsamn 28 (iv) 


Tee 183 
ghanti: 127 Bujhrot 183 
ghapla:19 (ii) gulm 30 (2) 
ghar 196, 218 gulsan 24 (a) 
ghar-ghar 110 gulph 30 (5) 
gharm 30 (2) gumph 3¢ (1) 
ghara: 67, 100, 122, 127, 129, 201 gunazh 204 
shata; 31, 74 gun 100 
ghata: 31, 74 guthli: 19 Gi), 
gha:s 149, 204 giichti: 18 
shawl ito availa: (gwasla:) 15 Gii), 119, 120 
ghacti: 127 ayain 15 (iii), 79 
ghin 127, 184 gyarcah 124 (vi), 202 
ehi: 104, 122, 127, 207 H 
+ 1C0, 109, 122, 127, 203 
haddi: 7, 199 
haldi; 145, 198 
0 halka; 218 
ghaghru: 19 (i) ham 6, 199 
gha-ghat 196 harhs 30 (L) 
gin(na:) 132 hartail 6, 23 (c) 
gi:dh 126, 184, 208 hatheli: 117, 137 
gla:ni 11 hatya: 20 
god 3). hazrat 22 
gol 6 ha:dsa: 20 
gora: 102, 110 hay 199 
got 126 ha:th 87, 150, 190 


govardhan 23 (b) ha:thi: 88 


148 


hast 150 
ha;zma: 28 (v) 


hicki: 18 
hijea: 19 (iii) 

hit 100 

hiya(a:) 104, 207 
hi:g 110, 161 

hee 4,31 

he 31 

hoth 299 

hole 218 

hrasv 13 

hrass 13 

hua: 5 

hue 5 

huis 5 

hula:s 199 

hu:jie 139 

hukm 39 (2) 


ikahattar 149 
ikannis 7 
ikattha: 114 


imli: 95 91, 217 
iikaze 79 
insa:n 28 (iv) 
is 4 

ispast 21 

istri: 9 

hait 21. 
itra:na: 19 Gj) 


& 


Tt SL, 124 (iii), 200 
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J 
jab 6 
jal 66 
jala: 4 
jald 39 
jaldi; 23 (a) 
187(a) 


jamuna: 132 
jan 132 
Janam 126 
janeu 158 
ja'dy 30 (7) 
jae 5 

Jace 126 
jasl 66 
jaila: 126 
Ja:mun 172 
jasra: 175 


jeth 175, 190 
jetha; 175 
jhagra: 6, 19, oe 


jhust 196 
jhu:th 96 
ji: 100, 122 


jizbh 92, 126, 187 (e), 201 
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jisv 100 kanth 30 (i) 
jotan 1(2, 134 kapa:s 185 
jogit 134 kapra: 19 iii, 185 
jot 175 kapta:n 13 
jO 124 (iv) kare 79, 100, 144, 205 
juasrit 120 kargha: 6 
jasjh 176 karna: 124 (iv) 
ju:tha: 96, 126 karta: 194 
jo: 122 katz 39(3) 
15 (iii) karza; 24 (b) 
6, 67, 100, 129 
rathiz 201 
karhi: 187, 207 
K karkha; 23 (c) 


karua: 126 
karva: 129, 218 


acta: 19 (i) Kkesera: 117, 137 
kafin 6 kasela: 4 

kahe 128 katrazna: 19 () 

kais5 kathin 6 

kajrarri: 19 (i) keatre: 19°) 

kakri: 196 kaival 124 (7), 133, 191 
kal 86, 198 keasfis 83 

Kamali: 172 kka:j 97, 181 

kambal 172 ka:l 67 


kamra: 28 (vi) 
kandha: 28 (i), 170 


kaner 123 kaim 4 6, 87, 126, 174, 185 
kankhi; 23 (i) ka:n 68, 174, 185 
kantha: 91 katnh 6, 63, 218 
hatha: 6 
kanv 30 (1) 
kangan 159 Ika:sni: 28 (v) 
kanga:l 159 art 208 
kaztik 185 
kanghi: 28 (i) kat 208 
kantak 28 (i) ka:th 6, 126, 156, 199 


kiitha: 165 
kela: 117, 137 
kesu: 93 
kevara; 119 
kéculi: 90, 162 
keehta: 21 
Khacra: 19 fi) 
khadd 7 
khajusr 126, 185 
khambha: 173, 190, 196 
Ichandit 28 (i) 
tshappat 185 
khaprae! 19 Gi) 
Khare 30 (3) 
khara: 67 
Khaskhas 21 
Khatta: 126 
khat 196 
Khatka: 18 
Kchatmal 28 (ii b). 
kha:d 126 


Karta: 126, 194 
khatt 126 
kha:d 165 
kheie 5 

Khei: 5 
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khet 97, 156, 188 
khi 29 Gil) 
khij (na:) 176 


khise 10, 144 
khoe 5 

Khot 196 
khujli: 19 (ii) 


khu! 


2 185 


khur 100 


Khyasti 15 Gi) 
iia 107 


bokh 86, 95, 126, 185 
komal 6 

kona: 196 

korh 95 

korhi: 69 

kori: 69 

kos 149, 184 

Kotha: 126, 190 
kothri: 19 (i) 
kOlej 83 
kOn 4 
‘AOngres 83 
kOr 138 
kori: 185, 208 


kricchr 30 (4) 
Kripa: 107 
kritaghn 30 (2) 
krodh 9, 11 
keux I 
ksama: 15 


ja: 18 

ra: 6, 19 (iii) 
kudmal 28 (ii b) 
kulfi: 24 (b) 
kuma:r 68 
kumha:r 6, 68, 118, 173 
kunba; 172 
kuiij 30D) 
kunthit 28 (i) 
kuppa 7 
kursi; 24 |b) 
kugth 39 (7) 
kuti [y]a: 4 
kutta: 6,7 
kutum 172 
kusds 196 

kusei: 185 

kusd 185, 2.8 

ku dea: 18 

kardi: 165 
kvaira: 15 (iii) 


labdh 30 (6) 
labdhi 18 

lacak 6 

lachman 28 (ii b) 
Jaddu: 7 
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laddu: 6, 7 

lag 175 

lag-bhag 89 

lag kar 89 

Taga: 158, 175 

lajjit 7 

lakgy 30 (7) 

lamba: 6, 28 (i), 124 Civ), 172 
langot 143 


lare 141 
Tarkio 5 
larkpan 18 
laskar 21 


lad 6 
la:dla: 6 


lasdlis 19 Gi) 
Tare 5 

Ja;j 6, 108, 110, 141 
laskh 141, 188 

1 23 (a) 
Taba: 172 
li-ghna: 161 
Tejuri: 141 
lithra: 19 (ii) 
li [yla: 5 

Tisjie 139 

liskh 141 

isla; 143 

lip 175 

lobh 6 

log 6 

Toha: 6, 151, 201 
Lotti, 18 

lugdi: 18 

Tupt 30 (6) 


M 
machi: 19 Gi), 189 
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macla: 19 (ii) tha:ta: 207 
madazri: 6 149 


mahatv 30 (7) : 130, 190, 197 
mab jar 4 mati: 110 

mahizna: 149 ma:vas 149 

majbu:r 18 ma: 124 (iv) 


makkhan 188 
makkhi: 18, 122, 183, 


makki: 7 mag (na:) 124 (iii) 
19 (iii), 185 meta: 73 
malash 204 meh 101, 124 (iv), 128, 204 
man 132 mehdi: 21 
faenkas 34 mebfil 27 
manga; 28 (iv) mehsuil 27 
mant 216 man 138 
mantri: 29 ma 31 
manzil 6, 28 (iv) machga: 21, 98, 201 
maiic 6, 30 (1) milie 5 
mara: 207 mige 30(4) 
mare 31. mitti: 122 
maré 31 isc, micu (C.H.) 176 
marghat 23 (b) st 87 
matna: 28 (vii) mixtha: 190, 197 
marty 30 (3) j91 
maryazda: 79 mla;n 12 
mas 190 (3b) mol 178 
masxta: 29 moti: 110 
matbal 218 msi: 187 (d) 
matha:ni: 166 mr 176 
mazbu:t 21 mriyama:n 12 
mazdusr 21, 83 mua: 207 
midra:na: 19 (i) muft 30 (7) 
majhli: 19 (iis mugdh 30 (6) 
: 6, 124 (iv) mughda: 18 
mnukhra: 19 Gil) 
mulzam 24 (b) 
munna: 165, 


murjha:na: 23 Cb) 
masnik 175 muskil 21 
ma;nyata: 28 (iy) mutthi; 86, 190 
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mith 124 (v), 128, 130, 204 
mu:ly 30 (5) 

mu:sal 149 

mu;th 190 

mitch 90, 19) (3 b) 

mid 165 

a: 18 


mis 


nabz 30 (7) 
nae 5 
naha: 190 (3 a), 218 


nai: 5 


namda; 28 (i) 

namr 3) (1) 

nanad, (nanad) 132, 168 
nanga: 158 

nangot (E.H.) 143 


naga: & 


nage 30 (7) 
nath 86, 199 
nav 6, 79 
navi: 28 (v) 
navve 7 


. 6, 79, 130 


u2 
na:tiyal 119 
nari: 129 


nas 6 

ni:w (dialectal) 122, 133, 192 
nicél 190 (2) 
nicdr (na) 190 (2), 213 
nikémma; 190 (2) 
nimbu:; 172 

nigcit 21 

nispatti 21 
nigphal 21 
nistha: 21 
nithatna: 190 (2) 
nila: 143 

nitla:m 143 

nim .72, 174 

ni:bu: 172 

nid 92, 110, 184 
nO 124 (iv) 

nuks 30 (7) 
nuksa:n 20 

nusxa: 27 

nun 140, 143 
nyaiy 6, 12 

nyacyy 7 

nyota: 167 


okthal 95 
os 4, 182 
oth 97, 199 
Dahat 4 
De 138, 199 


pac 175 
pacainbe 195 
pacais 149, 195, 204 
paca:si: 295 

paccar 7 

pacciss 195 
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pachta:va: 28 
pacpan 195 
padm 30 (2) 
pagli: 19 Gi) 
pagri: 6 
paka: 187 (a) 
pakka: 126, 187 (a) 
pakv 30 (7) 
palaiig 159, 198 
palass 144, 149 
palra: 25 
palthi: 23 (a) 
pamp 30 (1) 
pandrah 29, 149, 217 
panna; 7, 174 
panth 30 (i) 
panthi: 28 (i) 
pankh 126, 188 
pankha: 28 (i), 160 
patie 91 
pafichi: 28 (1), 91, 188, 
pandit 6 
papri: 19 Gii) 
parakh 110 
parla: 26 
parvat 24 (b) 
parya:pt 24 (b) 
par 69, 213 
parchatti: 23 (c) 
parh 69, 201 
parhe 129 
parhie 139 
paros 4 
pasi:j 187 (d) 
pasli: 185 

ina: 158, 187 (@) 


parhri:li; 19 Ci) 
pathy 30 (7) 


pata; 2 


patla: 19 Gi), 126 
pate 30 (4) 

patta: 4,7 

parthar 6, 18, 144, 190 
patri: 19 G) 

patri: 19 (iii) 

patthe 18 


patti: 7 


pa:pi: 6 
parrti: 23, (b) 
pass 6, 110, 185, 187 (d) 


126, 184, 2¢8 


parth 166 
pathy 30 (7) 

pire 126, 162 

paskh 124 (iii), 126, 160, 188, 196 
pakhi: 188 


partaili:s 91, 145 
partiss 90, 91 
phabti: 18 

phal 6, 144 
phalna: 126 
phan 126, 132 
pharsa: 196 
pha:gun 126, 186 
pha:l 126 

phais 149, 190, 196 
phephra: 19 (iii) 
phir 83 

phora: 190 

phur (naz) 199 
phu:phi: 6 
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pyatta: 120 
R 
piitjra; 90, 163 rabri: 19Gii) 
pircha; 190, 197 rahe 4 
i rakh 86 
rakt 30 (6) 
ramta: 28 (i) 
ratnza:n 28(iv) 
randi:165 
rang 6, 30(D, 79, 161 
pla:van 11 rank 30 (1) 
pokhar 6, 95, 190 ras 149 
pota: 99, 184 i:4 
potha: 95 , 141, 190 (Bb) 
pothi: 126, 190 ratan 4 
potra: 19 (iii) ratti: 86 
potli 19 (ii) ravaingi: 28()) 
poch 162 rabha; (na:) 173 
pada: (pora:) 165 
pon 138 
pOna: 120 


pragalbh 30 (5) 
pragta:na; 18 


prahae 11 ras 110, 141, 190 (3b) 
pran 6 110, 141, 156 
prasann 11 dh 170 
prasiddh 11 rid 165 
prain 9 rekh 101, 142 
pran IL ren 117, 138, 141 
pra:py 30 (7) rin 105 
prem 11 rigi 105 
pun 177 sista: 21 
pusnt 185 riich 6, 105, 188 
pu:t 181 risjhna: 176 
pusty 30 (3) sistha: 111, 190 
puss 102, 149 roa: 122, 133, 142 
put 87, 108, 110, 184, 208 roi: 5 
pi-ch 96 rona; 100, 123, 207 
pyair 6, 15 (v), 79 ruc 175 
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rugn 20 (2) 
rukna; 28 (ii a) 
rut 104 


ruzi: 5, 133, 142 
ru;jh (dialectal) 176 
tu:s (obsolete)182 
ri:dh 176 


sab 6, 148, 185 
sabhi: 6 
sobhy 30 (7) 
sac 6, 76, 86, 148, 176 
sacca: 7, 76 

sadka: 18 

sadma; 28 (ii b) 
sahasr 30 (4) 

sabi: 203 

sajda: 18 

sakhy 30 (7) 
samajh 176 
samajhta: 18 
samacthan 23 (b) 
sambhav 28 (i) 
sambha:l 173 
sambhra:nt 29 
samha;l 173 
samjbaina: 28 (i) 
sampardak 28 (i) 
samudr 30 (4) 
sanki: 28 
sant 30) 
santa:n 28 (i) 
santokh 149 
sangh 30 (1) 
sankh 200 
sanlerainti 29 
samila:p 28 (vi) 
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sarhrakégan 28 (vi) 
satnsazr 6, 28 (iv), 79 


iét 29 
saibsrit 29 
samvat 79 
sathva:d 6, 28 (iv) 
satiyam 28 (iv) 
sathyog 6 
sara:h(na:) 128, 216 
sard 30 (3) 

sardi; 23 (b) 
sargam 23 (b) 
satkasr 79 

sarpat 23 (b) 
sarak 104 

sarna: 23 (vii) 
sasa: 149 

sarso 215 

sasur 144, 149, 187 (d) 
sat (satt) 187 (a) 
sattar 7, 148 
satvar 20 

saty 30 (7) 
savera: 6, 146 


sabha;l 173 
fidesa: 149, 168 

said (O. H,) 143 

sa:da: 76 

sa:dby 30 (7) 


saila: 148, 182 
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sarmne 28 (iii a) 
saithe 148, 185 
sa;s 110, 148, 184, 187 (d) 
sa:t 6, 87, 110, 148, 153, 187 (a) 
sa:th 6, 208 
185 
acth 148 
sarvan 140, 184 
sac 176 
lt 124 (ii), 164, 201 
si:kal 160, 200 
sip 124 (iii), 148, 185 
4 Civ), 149, 204 
ja: 133, 148, 182, 191 


see 5 

sehara: (sehra:) 127, 128, 148 
sej 90 

sem 93, 172 


sédh 170 
sédur 168 


sir 4, 100 
silva 24 (b) 

sitigal (colloquial) 218 
siras 148, 149 

sitka: 23 (b) 


sig 148, 161 
skand 14 (i) 

skandh 14 |i) 
skhalit 14 (i) 


sku: 14 (i) 
smaran 14 (ii) 
smit 14 (ii) 
sna:n 14 (ii) 
sna:tak 14 (ii) 
sneh 14 (ii) 

so 124 (vi) 
soie 5 

soi: 5 

solah 148 
sota: 194 

sth 86, 95, 165 
sO 4, 148 

soh 128 

Ot 158 

spars 14 (i) 
spast 9, 14 (i) 
sphatik 14 (i) 
sphurrti 14 (i) 
sraSta: 13 
stot 13 

stan 14 (i) 
star 14 (j) 
stha:n 9, 14 (i) 
sthiti 14 (i) 
sthu:] 14 (j) 
strain 9 

stri: 9 

stuti 14 (i) 


suna:r 118 
sune 1¢4 

sun (na:) 148 
sunva;i: 28 (iv) 
Susi 2) 
suthra: 19 (i) 
susar 119, 123 
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sura: 5 
surjh 176 
Aha: 87, 148, 190, 197 
su:kém 30 (2) 

1100 

suzna: 148, 174, 177 
suct 181 

sust 97, 184 

sti:d 165 

stzghna: 23 (iia), 160 
stighta; 18 
svapn 30 (2) 
svar 6, 14 
syait 14, 119 
gabd 30 (6) 
gakkar 6, 185 
Sakti 18 
éalgam 23 (a) 
faméer 28 (iv) 
Sanka: 28 (i) 
sankh 30 G) 
Sarbat 23 (b) 
éart 30 (3) 
Satarbdi: 18 
Satru 4 

Sa:kar 185 
Silp 30 (5) 
Silpi: 23 (a) 

:t 21 
Sla:gha: 13 
Smaga:n 14 (ii) 
gram 13 
Sceni; 13 
Sresth 13 
Subhr 30 (4) 
Sukl 30 (5) 
Sulk 30 (5) 
&usk 30 (7) 
Svais 14 (iii) 
dya;mal 14 (iii) 
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ap 
tab 6 
tagma; 28 (ii b) 
tagra: 19 (iii) 


takli: 19 Gi) 
tamga; 28 “i), 218 
tap 173 

tapasvi: 27 
tapasya: 27 

tark 30(3) 

tasla: 22 

tatt (O.H.) 187 (a) 
tarta: 153 

tasw (ta:v) 122, 126 
ta.bat 126, 184, 217 
tit 126, 166 

tei:s 140 

tel 4,79 102, 126 
terah 149, 202 
thambh 173 
thambha: 190, 196 
than 172, 190, 196 
tharra:na: 7 

tha:li: 190 

tha:m 173 

tha:n 190 

thora: 6, 100 
thu:k 126 

thu:ni: 190 
tihattar 149 

til 100 
tircha: 126 
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ti:vrata: 22 uddhrit 29 
torna: 184 udgam 18 
téd 31 udgha:tan 18 
treta: 11 ugal (na:) 154 
trikon 11 ughar (na:) 154 
triveni: 11 ughta: 18 
truti 11 ug(na;) 28 (ii a), 155 
tulsi: 24, (b) ugr 30 (4) 
tumhe 6 ugta: 18 
tus, tusi: 126 ujadd 7 
tu:m 171 ujjhis 18 
ture 181 ujla: 187 (a) 
tu:s 149, 182 ukbli: 19 Gi) 
tyarit 15 (iv) uljhan 23 (a) 
tya:g 15 ulka: 23 (a) 
taka: 126 ullu; 4 
tattu: 7 ulta: 23 (a) 
tazna: 28 (v) umas 199 
ta:l 65 unca:s 28 (1) 
tag 6, 126 unhé 6 
thandha: 28 (i), 212 unma:d 28 (iii a) 
tha:kur 126 uiich 30 (i) 
thela: 65 upaj 176 
thokar 6 upla: 19 (ii) 
tholi: 65 upedgha:t 18 
urd (urd) 149 
us 4 
ugn 30 (2) 
utar(na;). 154 


uta:rna: 115 


uthla; 29 tii) 
U utkantha; 18 
utkhanan 18 
ubhar (na:) 154 utkrist 29 
ubtan 18, 115, 136, 187 (b i), 203 utpann 18 
ucat (na:) 154 utphull 18 
ucchrinkhal 29 utprekéa: 29 
ucchya:s 29 utsach 20 
ucta:na; 18 utha:na: 115 
udbra:nt 29 uthti: 18 


160 


figli: 19 Gi), 31, 90, 91, 124 Gi), 161 
u:bha: 187 (b ii 
urkhal 153 

un 97, 174, 185 
urdhy 30 (3) 
rd 

it 24 (iti) 
iighna: 160 

fit 31, 96, 200 


v 28 (vy), 
vajr 30 (4) 
vakfa: 20 
vars 30 (1) 
varg 30 (3) 
varn 30 (2) 
varnan £8 (vii) 
varny 30 (3) 
vars6 30 (3) 
vats 30 (7) 
vartsy 30 (3) 
vascy 30 (7) 
varky 30 (7) 


vicar 4 
vidya: 20 
vigya:n 20 
vikhya:t 20 
vilarm 172 
visrazm 22 
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vismit 28 
visphot 2 
vislesan 22 
yran 13 

veat 13 
vyarth 14 (ii) 


xatra: 19 (i) 
xaza:nci: 28 (i) 
xaili; 6, 83 

xus 83 

xurb 6, 83 


yamuna: 134 
yatn 30(2) 
yauvan 134 
ya:d 6, 79 
yogi: 134 
yosy 6, 30 (7) 
yuddh 30 (6) 
yug 6 

yugm 30 (2) 


zabt 30 (6) 


zaxmi; 28 (v) 
zor 6 

culm §3 
zya:da: 203 
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References are to section numbers. 


A 


acarj 112 

addh 60, 185, 208 
agar 110 

agatha; 112 

agg 85, 110, 158 
agge 184 

ajj 37, 176 
akalla: 114 
akatti: 114 
akattha: 114 
akbar 48 (5) 
akha:n 112, 175 
akha:ra: 112 

akk 43, 185 
akkh 57, 124 Gii), 160, 188 
akkhi: 205 

ala:] 112 

all 112 

alla: 98 

amb 57, 172, 184, 217 
amrit 106 

ana:j 112 

ana:m 112, 
anban 55 (i) 
andar 55 (i) 
anhera: 112, 199 
anjain 55 (i) 
ann 43, 174 
anparh 55 (i) 
ant 42 

annha: 170 

ant 79 

antla; 56 


aphra: 49 
apna; 158 
atatm 42, 113 
arpan 53 (b) 
arth 57 


atth 57, 190, 197 

avastha; 51 

avaiz 113 

aver 146 

Agistehi: 58, 112 

tha: 112, 124 Gi), 190 


a: 73 

a:dmt: 37 

are 39 

ath 73 

atho 42 
atkh 175 
askkha: 175 
askkh® 175 
alas 100, 182 
andar 167 
arnna: 165 
anda; 165 
a:pna: 158 
appa: 43 
arrthik 53 (b) 
ars 149 
astama: 216 
aitthan 89 
ad 167 


a 
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B 


baca; 42 

bacea: 42, 43 

bacpan 48 (5) 

baddal 135, 185 

baddha; 60, 126, 201 

badla: 49 

bagga: 43 

baghya:r 136 

bahattar 136 

bahera: 135 

bahu: 128, 135 

hajj 135 

bakk 186 

bakkhar 190 

bald 42, 57, 198 

balhd 198 

balna; assimilation of stop plus y 
187 (a) ; consonant cluster 
55 (vii) 

banaj (E-P.) 175 

bana:spati; 51 

band 57 

banda: 42, 203 

banha; 60 

bannh 170 

baisjh (E.P.) 135 

banna: 55 (iii b) 

banta: 55 (i) 

barchi: 53 (b) 

barf 57, 83 

barfi; 54 (ii) 

barkha: 53 (b), 135 

barsa:t 135 

hasant 135 

basantar 217 

basta: 51 

batazli: 136, 145 

bathera; 42 


batti: 136, 185, 208, 209 
batna: 136, 187 (b i) 


ba:gh 73, 136, 183, 184, 201 
ba:ghar 136 
bachman 132 


ba:ndar 135, 217 

base 136. 

bast: 100 124 (vi), 136, 149, 202 
bait 135, 185, 208 

bast (E-P.) 208 

bach 124 (vi), 126, 151, 201 
bajh 135, 164 

bak 135 

bats 135 

belea; 53 (a) 

benti; 155 

be-pard 27 

ber 117, 137 

beth 120 

baethda: 48 (4), 48 (5) 
bethna: 111 

bhagat 216 

bhajj 158, 175 

bhajia: 158 

bhala: 127, 186 
bhalla: 186 

bhang 161 

bhaned: 139 

bhaneva: 139 

Bharam 216 

bhara: 216 

bhard; 60 
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bhartha: 53 (¢) 
bhatrisa: 159 

ja 199 
bhatt 127, 153, 201 
bhaeth 184 
bha:dds 184 
bhardra 184 
bharf 190 
bha:i: 100, 110, 184, 207 
bha:kha: 149 
bha:ph(bha:f) 196 
Dhed 127 
bhed 60, 127 
bhee 60 
bhen 110, 218 
bhicchéa: 188 
bbhiij, loss of initial unaccented 


vowel 111, contraction 123 ; 
denasalisation 163, 193 
bhikkh 188, 201 
bhisr 60 
bhor 184, 191 
bhora; 133, 184, 191 
bhS 133, 192 
bhra: 184 
bhujj 175 
bhukkh 196 
bhu:tni: 55 (ii a) 
bhu:ra: 60 
bhva:i: 60 
biechu: 42, 122, 135, 190 
bili: 49, 135, 
bikkharna: 190 
bill 186 
bimase 42 
bind 94, 126 
binnh 170 
bitth 85 


bi: 126 

bin 135 

bojh 183 

bording 53 (b) 
bola: 119, 135 
bold 198 

bona: 135 
brachmand 46 (a) 
buccar 43 

buddh 60 

buddha: 42, 60, 135, 201, 210 
budbeppa; 187 (b ii) 
bujha: 60 

bujjh 126, 176, 201 
bukea: 48 (5) 
bulbula; 53 (a) 
bund 94, 126 
bura: °7 

bad 94 

byainna: 46 (b) 
byarssi: 136 


cab 185 

caddar 43 

cakk 126, 184 
cakka: 42, 43, 49 
cakmak 55 (ii b) 
cakrasna; 49 
calla: 124 (v) 
call® 205 

callie 139 
callna: 124 (iv) 
callo 37, 205 
cambal 217 


camba; 171 
camea: 55 (i) 


163 
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caméa:r 118 

camk 57 

camkazna: 55 (i) 
camm a 126. 174, 185 


camyarr 55 (iv) 
cand 126, 169 
candan 168 

cann 85, 126, 169 
cannan 168 

canga: 42, 55 (i) 
carh 60 

carha; 60 

carj (colloquial) 112 
caska: 51 

ca:rh 60 
ca:ku:(kazecu;) 218 
cal 66 


caira; 203 
eassni: 55 (y) 

cet 99, 126, 184 
cettar 184 

chabbi; 148 

chadd 208 

chann 126, 158, 174 
chatt 42, 126 
chatti: 148 

chatt 43 

cha:bba: 43 

cha:l 66 

cha:nana; 196 
cha:nani: 196 

cha: 124 (vi), 126 
che 148 

chella: 117 

chaeni: 120, 125 
chichre 49 
chiddar 184 


chidda: 184 * 
chijj 176 

chikk 85, 126 

chikka: 175 

chink 57 

chotta: 42 

chura: 144 

chuttar 43 

chu:o 39 


cikkar 7 %, 218 
cimni: 55 (iii a) 
cimta: 55 (i) 

cira: 126 

i 4 (ii), 218 
citta; 85, 86, 211 
cistta: 126 

cor 102, 126 

coda: 149, 202, 203 
cOgguna: 185 

Ok 120 

cOr 133, 191 

cOth 120 

cOtha: 185, 208 
cullha: 198 

cumm 172 

cumma; 43, 55 (iii.a) 
cuij 42, 90, 126, 162 
cura: 49 

cu:nna: 43, 97 


daba: 42 
dabbh 185 

dabka: 48 (5) 
dadd 184 

daddar 184 
daddri: 184 
dadyDhra; 50, 201 
daftar 51 


dabi: 122, 126, 128 
daie 139 

dajjh 183 

damm 174 

dand 85, 126, 166 
dard 57 

darj 57 

darja: 53 (b) 
daréan 54 (ii) 
darzi: 54 (ii) 

das 42, 149 

daxal 42 

daxj 139 

daskh 97, 156, 184 
acd 42 


da tti: 126, 184 
da:ttri; 126 

deh 60 

dei: 140 

deo 37, 39 

deor (déor) 100, 140 
der (Doa. P,) 140 
des 100, 149 
desi: 42 

devta; 42 

dhan 127 

dhann 174 
dhanya:n 55 (iy) 


dhola: 127, 138 
dhru: 60 
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dhun 90 
dhuxna: 55 (v), 83 
dhu: 58 

dbu:l 127 

dbu:r 60, 100, 127 


din 2 79 

dis 182 

diss 182 

disya: 119, 126 

do 136, 187 (a) 

dni: 133 

duddb, initial consonant 126 ; 
conjunct consonant 153 ; 
deaspiration 201 

dukhna: 55 (iia) 

dumba: 55 (i) 

dugman 55 (v) 

duia: 139 

139, 187 (a) 


dahisndi: 201, 212 
dajjh 213 

dann 165 

danda: 212 

dang 57 

dank 57 

daph 42 

dar 212 

dass 213 


165 
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dazhna: 211 
da:in CW.P.) 120, 126 


da:ktar 48 (5), 83 
dailda: 53 (a) 

daiph 212 

deth 123 

dgks 218 

deen 120, 126 

dbattha: 187 (b iii), 210 


dhaiis 60 


hill 60 

Ghilla: 127 

dhi:th 190, 201, 210 
dholla: 196 


dodda: 212 

dol 144, 213 
doli: 144 

dor 212 

doru: 126 
dya:ma: 46 (a) 
dosnna: 187, 211 
du:rh 60, 123, 210 


E 


eh 37, 60 
ehdar 60 
ekka; 99 
wh 37 

etki: 37 


fark 57 
fris 46 (a) 
fasal 42, 83 


G 
gabbhan 110, 126, 185, 201 


gadha: 128 

gae 39 

bajra: 49 

gal 126 

gala: 59 

gall 198 

gallh 178, 198 

galt 57 

galti: 53 (a) 

gamla: 55 (vi) 
ganda: 

ganeria: 165 

ganna: 43, 53 (ili a), 165 
ganderia: (EP) 165 
gandh 124 (ii), 166, 184 
gandoa: 165 

Baiija: 79, 55 (i) 
gara:hi: 216 

garais 216 

gard: 216 

garmi: 55 (vii) 
gatka: 48 (5) 
gathri: 49 

gathri: 49 

gatth 166 

gaz 42 

gdla: 59 

gadoa: 165 

ga:ggar 89, 185 
garba: 112 


gairha: 126, 129 
gea: 37, 39 

geri: 102, 122 
ged 58 

ghabra: 49 
ghanisain 55 (iv) 
ghana: 127, 132 
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phondi: 127 
ghar 60, 196, 218 

ghar-ghar 110 

1 60, 100, 122, 127, 129, 291 
52 


60 

gha: (gha:h) 149, 204 

ghe (Doa. P.) 104, 122 
héo 104, 120, 122, 127, 207 
ghel 119 

ghin 127, 184 

ghiu (W. P.) 104 120 

, 109, 122, 127 


ghora: I 
shore 205 
ghuméa:t 118 
ghund 196 

giddh 126, 184, 208 
gidri: 49 

ginna: 55 (iii b), 132 
girach (Lah.) 216 
gird: (Lab.) 216 
sian 79 


gora: 102, 110 

got 126 

gd 58. 

g9h 60 

gOna; 133 

#5 133, 192 

granthi: 55 (i) 

gra: 46 (a), 100, 124 (i), 133, 184, 
192 

guacla: 120 

fuccha: 126 

gujjha: 183 

gulgan 54 (i) 


gummi: 174 
gunazh 204 
gun 100, 132 
guthli: 49 
guthli: 49 


gya:ra: 124 (vi), 202 


H 


badd 43, 199 
haddi: 199 

haldi: 145 

halhdi: 198 

halka: 218 

hams 42, 57 

hanera: 42, 117,199 
haiijhu: 199 

hatheli: 117, 137 

hatth 42, 57, 85, 159, 190 
hatthi: 48 (3), 88 

hatthi: 205 

hath 42 

hatt 150 


ha:rh 112, 129, 149 
hasssa: 182 


haizma: 55 (v) 
ha: 199 

herba; 53 (b) 
hee 37 
hia; 104 


hitig 110, 161 


1é7 
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hit 100 
hi:a; 207 
hima: 100 
hoie 139 
hor 197 
hdd 58 
hOhka: 60 


hujhka; 48 (5) 
hula:s 199 
hummh 199 
hun 112, 132 
hisjh 162 


ikalla: 114 

ikatei: 114 

ikattha: 114 
ikatthe 42, 48 (5) 
ikki: 140 

ikvafija: 50 

imbli: (colloquial) 217 
imli: 90, 91, 217 
inkazr 42, 79 

insazn 42 

ifjhu: 199 

is 37 

itba:r 48 (5) 

itt 85, 124 (iii), 200 
Wve 58 

2 37 


jad 42 
jaldi: 53 (a) 

jal(na:) 187 (a) 
jammu: 172 

jamna: 55 (iii a), 132 
janam 126, 216 


jana: 132 
jandra: 167, 106 
janeu; 158 

jann 174, 177 
jant 166 

jaieh 161 

jai 174, 17 
juju: 158 

jas 149 

jatan 83, 134 


jeth 175, 190 
jettha: 97, 175 
jhanda: 187 (b iti) 
jhat 201 

jhatt 127 


jhiur 140, 201 
husth 96, 196 


jitbh 92, 126, 187 (e), 201 
jodha: 134 

jot 175 

55.58, 124 (iy) 

jug 83, 134 

ne 
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jt: 122 
jvast 46 (b), 79 


K 


kabza: 50 

kacch 42, 57, 160, 188 

kachreeli: 49 

kadd 43 

kaddu: 43 

kadha: 60 

kahe 128 

kaia 38, 40 

kai: 38, 40 

kajjal 43 

Kakkar 185 

kall 86, 198 

kala: 43, 114 

kalh (kallb) 178, 198, 

kalpana; 53 (a) 

kamb 124 (ii), 171 

kamm 85, 126, 174, 185 

kamra: 55 (vi) 

kamti: 55 () 

kamzor 55 (iv) 

kaner 123 

kandha:te 170 

kanhere 170 

kann 85, 174, 185 

kannéa: 174 

Kanda: 42, 55 (i), 73, 126, 165 

kandhe;, employment of tone 73, 
nasal plus stop 165 

kantha: 55 (i) 

kangha: 196 

kangna: 132 

kaj 174,177 

kaiijaka: 174, 177 

kare 79, 100, 144 


karé 205 

karie 139 
karam 216 
karna: 55 (vii) 
karna: 124 (iv) 
karta: 53 (b) 


karchi: 53 © 

karhis, assimilation of v to stop 
187 (a), cerebralisation 207 

kapath 185 

kapphan 48 (5) 

kappra: 185 

Kaptan 48 (5) 

kapti: 48 (5) 

kasba: 51 

kasera: 117, 137 

katt 209 

kattak 98, 185 

katei: 114 

katt 209 

Kattha: 114 

karda: 194 

kasecu: 218 


fe 7 


h 97, 126, 156, 190 
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kella: 117, 137 
kessu; 98 
ke 120 


k¥oya: 119 
keh 60 
keentha: 91 
keciici: 55 (i) 
khacra: 49 


khakkhari: 196 
khambha: 173, 190, 196 
khand 165 
ihappar 43, 185. 
Kharka: 53 (c) 
khaskha:s 51. 
khatmal 55 (ii b) 
Khatt 126, 196 
khad 126 

kha:ie 39, 139 
kha:j 88, 126 
Khazjja: 176 


khamnda: 194 
khaio 39 
Khair 188 
sra: (colloquial) 112 
maz 55 (ii b) 


khennu; 196 
Khet 156, 188 
Khieris 49 
khiddu; 196 
Khijjh 176 
Khir 100, 144 
khoh 201 


Khot 196 


khudds 196 


khundh 
khur 100 
khury 
khutehi: 
khurh 196 
Khusitja: 196 
kill 43, 

kiram 107 
kirpa: 107 
kirpain 107 
kismat 55 (v) 
Aid: 43 

CO, 126 
kistta; 207 
koh 149, 184 
kohra: 60, 69 
kal 37, 110 


kOL 124 (i), 133, 191 
kn 37, 132 

kOra; 126, 129, 218 
krodh 46 ‘a) 
kubba; 42, 43 

kudd 185, 208 
kukkh 85, 95, 126, 188 
kulfi: 54 (ii) 
kumbéa:r 118, 173 
kumma: 98 

kunna: 165 

kuiij 90, 91, 162 
kuppi: 42, 43 
kura:h 60 


koram 172 
kurio 39 
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kupmasi: 55 (vii) 
kurta; 42, 53 (c) 
kuthra; 49 


kutra: 49 


lachman 55 (ii b) 
laddu: 37, 43 

agg 158, 175 

lagga: 158 

aie 139 

Iai: 39 

lajj 43, 108, 110, 141 
lakkh 141, 188 


lamba; 55 (i), 172 
Tamka:na: 55 (i) 

Jamma: (lamm2:) 124 (iy), 172 
lamp 57 

lately 


lafika: 55 (i) 
Japph 57 
larasi: 42 

lare 141 
Taga: 55 (vii) 
latth 89 


laigga: 89 


langee 43, 89 


lea: 37, 79 
lekh 42 
Ihva: 60 
Ihva:tan 60 
limb 171 
iilchda: 48 (4) 
likhdi: 48 (6) 
lipp 175 

igh 57 

Tish 101, 142, 193 
lobia: 151, 201 


Juhamnda: 201 


Tuha:r 118 
lukna: 55 (ii a) 
lukya: 50 

lun 132, 140, 143. 
133, 142 

lva: 46 (c) 

Iya: 45 (c) 


macchi; 189 
mackor 48 (5) 
mada:ri: 42 


majbu:r «8 G) 

majma: 55 (ii b) 

makkar 185 

makkhan 42, 184, 188 
malckhi: 48 (3), 48 (6) 122, 188 
mala:h 60, 204 


avan 
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mah 201 
m@hga: 201 
wand 167, 216 mbhees(mbiis) 69, 201 
manga:ra: 120 mbinna: 69 
wanne 17 60,91 
mantar 216 milie 29 
manzil 42, 55 (iv) milkha: 53 (a) 
manka: 55 (i) mint 57 
maiic 57 misri: 52 
maiija: 42, 55 (i), 162 mitt 85 
margana:(na:) 98, 124 (iii) eaithas 190,107 
mare 58 mitti: 110, 122 
mar¥a: 207 with 101, 124 (v), 128, 204 
maré 58 moda: 207 
(na:) 54 Gi) mohla: 149 
: 5 (ii), 79 motti: 110 
132, 149 m9 176 
mastid 149 mucch 90, 91, 190 (3b) 
mass 190 (3b) mutt 57 
massya: 140 mukhra: 49 
magkri: 56 mulk 57 
masxra: 56 mull 98, 178 
matbal (colloquial) 218 mulzam 54 (ii) 
matacht 60 mun (v.) 165 
mattha: 130, 190, 197 5 
matka: 48 (6) 
maza: 42 munda: 165 
mazbu:t 51 muiij 168 
mazdusr 51, 83 muskal 51 


mutth 37, 85, 190 
mutthi; 86 
musigi: 124 (iii) 


musralsh 42, 216 
veal in mustat 216 
masrya: 207 mith 124 (iy), 127, 130, 204 
43, 187 (d) i 
a: £2, 73, 124 (iv) 

h 73, 149 nabha:g 60 
mf] 124 (ii) nabz 57 
mera: 79 nace 130, 176 
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nacorna: 190 (2), 213 nimbal 217 
nadha:l 60 nimbu: 172 
nafa: 42 nimm 172, 174 
nafrat 52 nimma: 174 
naka;h 60 nimmba; 174 
nakdi: 48 (5) nisphal 51 
nakhra: 49 pisces 51 

nakga: 50 nittarna; 190 (2) 
nainda; 55 (i) nisma; 174 


42, 132, 168 ni:ndar 92, 184 
158 nicd 58, 92, 110, 124 (iii), 184 


nanghna:(na:) 143 nieva: 174 
narel 119 nd 124 Civ) 
naroa: 120 n5h 124 Civ) 
ass 182 nukkar 43 
naga: 42 nuks 57 
natth 86 nuksa: 218 
nav 42, 79 nukea:n 50 
nayve 43 nukta: 48 (5) 
nazam 55 (v) nugdi: 48 6) 
124 (iv) 
2 42, 139 
fo) 
Moquial) 112 oh 37, 60 
na:in (colloquial) 112 ohdar 60 
narr 129 Dla: 37, 133, 191 
nais 149 
"a 122 
nati 122 i 


na; 122, 133, 192 
nendra: 167 

nedda: 167 
neGdra: 167 

nere 123 

n& 124 (iv) 

nha: 69, 120 (3 a), 218 
nhastta: 60 

phera: 112 pagri: 42 

nicdlla: 190 (2) pahiaig 178, 195 
nikamma: 190 (2) palska: 126, 187 (a) 
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paklch 126, 188 pardri: 49 
pakkha: 160 pargal 42 
44, 149 ia: 39 
pal; 59 sn 174 
palam (V.) 172 Ppa:ni: 100 
palthi: 53 (a) 
pandra: 56, 149, 206 
pandh 166 3 (b) 
panna: 174 : 185, 187 (d) 
pantaili: 91, 145 37 
panth pactda; 48 (5) 
pe (Doa. P.) 104 
péo 104 
pafij 57, 126, 162 peeti: 42 
paiijhi: 195 peehla: 60, 207 
parikh 126 pena: (na:) 213 
parakh 110 peenti: 90, 91 
pata:cizn 216 peefichi: 91 


parca: 53 (b) 
parsiddh 216 
parda: 53 (c) 


phaggan 126, 186 
phal 42, 144 


phalna: 126 
phan 126 
paseali: phangh 24 (iii), 160, 196 
pasijj (y.) 187 (d) pharha: 196 
passiznna: 187 (d) phatha: (pha:ha:) 149, 190, 196 
pata: 37, 42 pharla: 126 
patli: 49 phepbre 49 
patt 42, 184, 208 _ her 83 
patta: 126 phora: 190 
patthar 42, 48 (5), 144 phulka: 53 (a) 
patyOhra: 50, 201 phupphar 42 


phur(na:) 190 
phutt 175 
piccha: 190, 197 
picche 90, 91, 126 
pichli: 49 

pajach 149, 195, 204 Pinna: 85, 86, 165 
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pind 57 
pinda: 165 
pitijra; 90, 91, 163, 
pippal 85, 144 
piu (W. P.)104 

ila: 123 


piigh 160 
poh 102, 149 
pokkhar 190 
ponna: 165 
ponda: 165 
patra: 184 
potra: 49 
potta 
pottha: 


Ona: 120 

pragta:na: 48 (5) 

pra:pat 206 

prem 46 (a) 

pujj 181 

punn 174, 177 

punnéa: 94, 185 

putt 85, 168, 110, 184, 208 
Puttar 184 

puch 96 


2a: 46 (b) 
pyarr 42, 46 (b) 

R 
rabb 42, 43 


rabyis 49 

rakkh 86 

rala; 59, 74 

ral&: 59, 74 

rann 165 

randi: 165 
rang 42, 79 

ras 149 

3, 190 (3 b) 
rasoi: 141 

ratan 216 
ratti: 86 
ravaingi: 55 (i) 
ra: (colloquial) 139 


rath 204 

is (rashi:) 73, 

ta:j 37,175 

ja: 42, 119 

rt 48 (5) 
(colloquial for ara:m) 113 
raini: 158 

razs 110 

rat 119, 141, 156 

rary 42, 119 

ran 117, 132, 138, 141 
thya: 60 

ricch 105 188: 

rijjh 176 

rikhi + 105 

rivnh 170 


rai 


righa: 111, 190 
roga: 158 

roh 201 

roie 39 

roi: 39 
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rojgatr 48 (5) 
arae 


9h 149 

tuc 175 

rujjh 176 

tunna: (W.P.) 158 
tuss 182 

rut 104 

tux 42 

til: 133, 142 

rva: 46 (c) 

tyazyat 46 (c) 


sabh 148, 185 
sabji: 48 (5) 
sace 43, 76, 86, 176, 148 


sadma: 55 (iib) 
sahiz 208 

sajjn: 35 

sakk 186 

sak (naz) 158 
salath (n,) 60, (v.) 216 
sall 178 

salOhna: 128 
samba‘l (v,) 60,173 
samjh (v.) 176. 
samjhazna: 55 (i) 
sampu:ran 55 (i) 
sathsarr 79 

sathyog 42, 55 (iy) 
sathvat 79 

saneha: 149 
sandhu:r 168 
saneha; 149, 168 


sanma:n 55 (iii a) 
sannh 170 
sansani; 55 (iv) 
sant 57 

santaili: 55 (i), 91 
santokh 149 


saiijh 124 (ii), 164, 201 
safigal 160, 200 

saiugh 160, 200 

saith 57 

saitkbia: 55 (i) 
saiikbya: 55 (i) 

sapast 216 

saphal (safal) 83 

sapp 43, 85, 124 (iii), 148, 185, 
sata:dh 60 

sand: 139 

sath 57 

sardi; 53 (b) 

sarest 216 

sarh6 215 

sarigti: 216 

sarith 148, 149 

sakayr 79 

sark 57, 104 

sass 43, 110, 148, 184, 187 (d) 
sat 187 (a) 


s 


sathit 261 
sathu:] 216 
satt 43, 85, 110, 148, 153 
sattar 43, 148 


0 
satth 42, 14 
sava:k 133 
saver 42, 146 
saxt 57 
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Santi; 51 

saidda: 76 
saiddhe 148, 185 
42, 83 


h 124 (wi),149, 204 


sack: 58, 187 (d) 
sa:k 42 
sa‘l 42 
saila: 148, 182 


se} 90 
sem 93, 172 
seva: 79 


1 120 


2} 180 
sha: 149 

senti: 50 

sikkkh 85, 148, 188 
silma: 55 (vii) 

simbal 93 

sinma: 55 (iii a) 

sinna: 158, 187 (d) 
sing 148, 161 

sifij 162 

sir 100 

sirka; 53 (b) 

slath 46 (a) 

sola: 148 

39 37, 58, 128 

sOhra; 144, 149, 187 (d) 
sOlkkan 158 

sla; 133, 148, 182, 191 
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sOnda; 194 
sn 132, 140, 184 
85 58, 124 (vi) 


sole 39 

sra:p 46 (a) 

subha: 60. 

sufna: 55 (y) 
subappan 187 (b ii) 
suha:g (suha:g) 175 
sujj 181 

suijh (v.) 176 
sukh-sa:d 166 

sukka; 85, 148, 190, 197 
sukea: 49 

sunn 98 

sunna: 148, 174, 177 
sund 163 

eundh 85, 95, 165 
sune 104 

sumna: 55 (iii b), 148 
suitja: 174, 177 

suri 60 

sust 57 

suri: 39, 110 

sul 100 

su:kham 216 

suit 119, 123 

suit 97, 184 

su:ttar 184 

svaih 46 (c), 60 
swa's 149 

sya:l 46 {c) 
iabdazvli: 48 (5) 
gakkar 42, 185 
Salgam 53 (a) 


arm 57 
Sart 57 
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Seni: 46 (a) 


tabla: 49 

tadé 42 
tagma: 55 (ii b) 
tagra: 49 
takkari: 184 


tamga: 218 
tand 126, 166 
tankha 
tap 175 
tapda; 48 (5) 
tarfatna: 54 (ii) 


tasla: 52 

tatt 187 (a) 

tatta: 43, 153 

ta: 122, 12 

tacha: 115 

ta:mba: 126, 172, 184, 217 


tei: 
tel 37, 79, 126 

tera; 149, 202 
thambh 173 
thambha: 190. 
thammh 173, 190, 195 
thammha: 196 

than 190, 196 

thasli; 190 

tha; 190 

thora: 42, 1€0 

thukk 126 

tia; 104 

tikkha: 98, 126 

til 100 


tinn 184 
tira:ssi; 149 
ticcha; 126, 


tisjja: 139, 207 
toh 12 
torna: 184 
tOkhla: 
trakka: 


trutt 184 
tull 178 

tulsi; 54 (ii) 
tumb 171 
tumm 171 
tumman 43 
tupke: 48 () 
tur(na:) 212 
tuss(obs.) 182 


46 (b) 


tanta: 55 (i) 
tang 126 
taigna: 56 
tapla: 49 


tharkar 126 
thaima: 42, 132 
thera: 212 
thor 65 

tick 92, 126 
toe 39 

tor 65 

traem 46 (a) 
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tukkar 212 
tunda: 212 MY 
tur(na:) 212 vaccha: 45 (5), 189 
tutt Cv.) 175, 184, 212 
U 
ubbalna; 43 
ubbharna: 154 
ubbha: 187 (b iii) vaddh (v.) 185, 209 
uccatna; 154 vaga:h 60 
cca: 124 (iii) vage 43, 83, 185 
udain 42 vagna: 55 (ii a) 
udda: 48 (5) vajj 175 
ugg (v.) 155 vakfa: 60 
uggalna: 154 vakidl 42 
uggharna: 154 vakkhi: 188 
ugh vanaj 175 
ugrazhi: 49 vaiijh 135 
ujjal 187 (a) wand 165 
ukkhal 95, 153 vang 135 
ula:mbha; 173 vapa:t 179 
ula:mmha: 60, 173 varg 57, 
ullu: 37 varga: 53 (b) 
uta: 53 (a) varha: 60, 135, 185, 215 
unn 98, 174, 184 varhna 
untgal 90, 161 60, 100, 187 (d) 
61 vass (v.) 135, 185, 215 
upajna: 176 vatna: 115, 136, 186 (b i), 208 
upparna: 213 vatt 42, 88, 185 
upra:m 49 vatta: 185 
tenis vatti: 209 
utsazh 50 va: 122 
utpann 48 (5) vary 88, 186 
uttar (na:) 154 vazj (colloquial) 113 
utarh: 115 varjja: 43, 176 
uta:tna: 115 vail 42, 144 
utavia: 52 vat 42,79 
utha:na: 118 varr 42 
iigli: 53, 99, 91, 124 (ii) vast 88, 208 
ith 37, £8, 96, 124 (ii), 200 vel 9) 


180 


ver 146 

veen 117, 132, 138 
vica:r 37 

vichdi: 48 (5) 

49 

vigyamn 50 

viniga: $0, 91, 124 ( 
ra: 190 (3b), 144 
vislegan 52 

vithéa; 179 

vitkra: 56 

vith 60, 193, 2.4 

vya:h 46 (c) 69, 140, 204 
vya:khya: 5) 


vic! 


x 


arc 57 
xatra: 49 
xarli: 42, 83 
xu§ 42, 83 
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xuib 83 


yakisn 134 
yatan 134 

yathatrath 216 

yodha: 134 

yug 134 

yaid 42, 79 

yase 42, 134 

yard: 124 (vi), 134, 149, 202 


Zz 


zabt 57 
zami:n 83 
zaru:ri: 42. 
zaxmi: 55 (v} 
zulf 57 

zulm 57, 83 
zya:da: 203 
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ERRATA 


read or for of. 

read {s, 2, § Ys ¥s Ty lj for [s,z, & y, vhe 

add jsiNr@ks0nj ‘protection’ ; |s@Nle:p/ ‘conversation’, 
correct ‘true’ to ‘anxiety’. 

read mékkhan as makkhén. 

read k@° 
read pan’ : 
read ‘aloeswood! for ‘essence’. 
correct P, to H. 

read deen as den, 


correct challna: to callna: . 
read nace for nacca. 


P, 116, 1. last 

but two : read budhepa: as budheppa: . 
P. 117 Gi) (d), 

1,18: correct massi: to mazssi: . 

P, 125,112: read > between bha:ph [p‘a:f]. 
P. 126,114; read duddh for duddha, 
P, 130, 1. 14: : 
P, 132.1, 12 : ith for da:r 
P, 136,114: correct déks to d€ks. 
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